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WILSON’ 

TALES OF THE BORDERS 

AND OF SCOTLAND. 


THOMAS OF OHARTRES. 

. i ^ . *■ 

One morning, early in the spring of 1298, a small Scottish 
vessel lay becalmed in the middle of the Irish Channel, 
about fifteen leagues to the south of the Isle of Man. 
During the whole of the previous night, she had been borne 
steadily southward, by a light breeze from off the fast re¬ 
ceding island; but it had sunk as the sun rose, and she 
was now heaving slowly to the swell, which still continued 
to roll onward, in long'glassy ridges from the north. A 
thick fog had risen as the wind fell—one of those low sea 
fogs which, leaving the central heavens comparatively clear, 
hangs its dense, impervious volumes around the horizon; 
and the little vessel lay as if imprisoned within a circular 
wall of darkness, while the sun, reddened by the Laze, 
looked down cheerily upon her from above. She was a 
small and very rude-looking vessel, furnished with two lug- 
sails of dark brown, much in the manner of a modern 
Dutch lugger; with a poop and forecastle singularly high, 
compared with her height in the waist; and with sides 
which, attaining their full breadth scarcely a foot over the 
water, sloped abruptly inwards, towards the deck, like the 
wall of a mole or pier. The parapeft-like bulwarks of both 
poop and forecastle were cut into deep embrasures, and 

ran, like those of a tower, all around tho ai’eas they en¬ 
voi, XVIII. 
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closed, looMng down nearly as loftily on tlic midships as 
on the water. The sides were black as pitch could render 
them—the sails scarcely less dark ; but, as if to shew 
man’s love of the ornamental in even the rudest stage of 
art, a huge misshapen lion flared in Vermillion on the 
prow, and over the stern hung the blue flag of Scotland, 
with the silver cross of Sb Andrew stretching from corner 

to corner. 

From eight to ten seamen lounged about the decks. 
They were uncouth-looking men, heavily attired in jerkins 
and caps of blue woollen, wdtii long, thick beards, and 
strongly-marked features. The master, a man considerably 
advanced in life—for, though his eye seemed as bright as 
ever, his hair and beard had become white as snow—was 
rathei better dressed. He wore above his jerkin a short 
cloak of blue, which confessed, in its finer texture, the 
superiority of the looms of Flanders over those of his own 
country; and a slender cord of silver ran round a cap of 
the same material. His nether garments, however, were 
coarse and rude as those of his seamen; and tlie shoes lie 
wore were fashioned, like theirs, of the undressed skin of 
the deer, with the hair still attached; giving to the foot 
that brush-like appearance which had acquired to his coun¬ 
trymen of the age, from their more polished neighbours, 
the appellation of rough-footed Scots. Neither the num¬ 
ber, nor the appearance of the crew, singular and wild as 
the latter was, gave the vessel aught of a warlike aspect; 
and yet there were appearances that might have led one to 
doubt whether she was quite so unprepared for attack or 
defence as at the first view might be premised. There ran 
round the butt of each mast a rack filled vith spears, of 
more knightly appearance than could have belonged to a 
few rude seamen—for of some of these the handles were 
chased with silver, and to some there ivere strips of pennon 
attached; and a rich crimson cloak, with several pieces o f 
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hi ail, were spread out to the morning sun, oh ofie of the 

shrouds. 

The crew, we have said, were lounging about the deck, 
unemployed in the calm, when a strong, iron-studded door 
opened in the poop, and a young and very handsome man 

stepped forward. 

“ Has my unfortunate cloak escaped stain?” he said to 
the master. “Your sea-water is no brightener of colour.” 

“ It will not yet much ashame you, Clelland, said the 
master, “ even amid the gallants of France j but, were it 
worse, there is little fear, with these eyes of yours, of being 
overlooked by the ladies.” 

“ Nay, now, Brichan, that’s but a light compliment from 
so grave a man as you,” said Clelland. You forget how 
small a chance I shall have beside my cousin. 

“Not jealous of the Governor, Clelland, I hope?” said 
the old man, gaily. ‘^Nay, trust me, your are in little 
danger. Sir William is perhaps quite as handsome a man 
as you, and taller by the head and shoulders; but, trust me, 
no one will ever think of him as a pretty fellow. He stands 

too much alone for that. Has he risen yet ? ” 

“ Risen!—he has been with the chaplain for I know not 
how long. Their Latin broke in upon my dreams two hours 
ago. But what have we yonder, on the edge of that bank 
of fog! Is it one of the mermaidens you were telling me 
of yesterday?” 

“Nay,” said the master, “it is but a poor seal, risen to 
take the air. But w'hat have we beyond it? By heavens, 
I see the dim outline of a large vessel, through the fogl 
and yonder, not half a bow-shot beyond, there is another 1 
Saints forbid that it be not the English fleet, or the ships 
of Thomas of Chartres! Clelland, good Clelland, do call 
up the Governor and his company 1 ” 

Clelland stepped up to the door in the poop, and shouted 
hastily to his companions within—“ Strange sails in sight! 
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—siipposed enemies—it were well to don your armours.” 
And then turning to a seaman. “ Assist me, good fellow, 

he said, “in bracing on mine,” 

“Thomas of Cliartres, to a certainty 1” exclaimed the 

li^aster—“ and not a breath to bear us away! Would to 

heavens that I were dead and buried, or had never been 

born! ” 

‘‘ AVliy all this ado, Brichan?” said Clelland, who, assisted 
by the sailor, was coolly buckling on his mail. “ It was 
never your wont before, to be thus annoyed by danger. 

“It is not for myself I fear, noble Clelland,” said the 
master, “ if the Governor were but away and safe. But, 
oh, to think that the pride and stay of Scotland should fall 
into the merciless hands of a pirate dog! Would that my 
own life, and the lives of all my crew, could but purchase 

his safety! ” 

“Take heart, old man,” said Clelland, with dignity. 
“Heaven watches over the fortunes of the Governor of 
Scotland; nor will it suffer liim to fall obscurely by the 
hands of a mere plunderer of merchants and seamen.—■ 

Bax me my long spear. 

As he spoke, the Governor himself stepped forward from 
the door in the poop, enveloped from head to foot in com- 
ple-te armour. He was a man of more than kingly pre- 
^ 0 jice—taller, by nearly a foot, than even the tallest man 
on deck, and broader across the shoulders by full six inches; 
but so admirably was his frame moulded, that, though his 
stature rose to the gigantic, no one could think of him as a 
giant. His visor was up, and exhibited a set of high 
handsome features, and two of the finest blue eyes that 
ever served as indexes to the feelings of a human soul. 
His chin and upper lip were thickly covered with hair of 
that golden colour so often sung by the elder poets; and 
a few curling locks of rather darker shade escaped from 
under his helmet. A man of middle stature and grave 
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aspeev, \7I10 wore a monk’s frock over a coat of 



, came up behind him. 

" What is to befall ns now, cousin Clelland ?” said the 
Gk)vemor, “Does not the truce extend over the channel, 
think youl” 

« 

“Ah, these are not English enemies, noble sir,” replied 
the master. “We have fallen on the fleet of the infamous 
Thomas of Chartres.”, 

• “And who is Thomas of Chartres?” asked the Governor. 


“A cruel and bloodthirsty pirate—the terror of these 
seas for the last sixteen years. Wo is me I—we have 
neither force enough to fight, nor wind to bear us away!” 

“ Two large vessels,” said the Governor, stepping up to 
the side, “fuU of armed men, too; but we muster fifty, 
besides the sailors; and, if they attempt boarding us, it 
must be by boat. Is it not so, master? The calm which 
fixes us here, must prevent them from laying alongside and 
overmastering us.” 

“ Ah, yes, noble sir,” said the master; “ but we see only 
a part of the fleet.” 

“ Were there ten fleets,” exclaimed Clelland, impatiently, 

“ I have met -with as great odds ashore—and here comes 
Crawford.” 


The door in the poop was again thrown open, and from 
forty to fifty warriors, in complete armour, headed by a tall 
and powerful-looking man, came crowding out, and then 
thronged around the masts, to disengage their spears. They 
were all robust and hardy-looking men—the flower ap¬ 
parently of a country side; and the coolness and prompti¬ 
tude with which they ranged themselves round their leader, 
to wait his commands, shewed that it was not now for the 
first time they had been called on to prepare for battle. 
They were, in truth, tried veterans of the long and bloody 
Atruggle which their country had maintained with Edward 
•^men who, ere they had united imder a leader worthy to 
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command them, had resisted the enemy individually, and 
preserved, amid their woods and fastnesses, at least their 
personal independence. Such a party of such men, how¬ 
ever great the odds opposed to them, could not, in any cir¬ 
cumstances, be deemed other than formidable. 

“We are not born for peace, countryman,” said the 
Governor—“ war follows us even here. Meanwhile, lie 
down, that the enemy mark not our numbers. That fore¬ 
most vessel is lowering her boat, and yonder tall man in 
scarlet, who takes his seat in the bows, seems to be a leader.” 

“ It is Thomas of Chartres, himself,” said the master. 
“ I know him well. Some five-and-twenty years ago, we 

sailed together from Palestine.” 

“ And what,” asked the Governor, “ could have brought 

a false pirate there 1” 

“ He was no false j^irate then,” replied the master, “ but 
a true Christian knight; and bravely did he fight for the 
sepulchre. But, on his return to France, where he had 
been pledged to meet with his lady-love, he feU under the 
displeasure of the King, his master; and, ever since, he has 
been a wanderer and a pirate. You will see, as he ap¬ 
proaches, the scallop in his basnet; and be sure he will be 

the first man to board us.” 

“ Excellent,” exclaimed the Governor, gaily; “ we shall 
hold him hostage for the good behaviour of his fleet. Mark 
me, cousin Crawford. His barge shoves off, and the men 
bend to their oars. He will be here in a twinkling. Ho 
you stand by our good Ancient—w'ould there were but 
wind enough to unfurl it!—and the instant he bids ua 
strike, why, lower it to the deck; but be as sure you hoist 
it again when you see him fairly aboard. And you, dear 
Cielland, do you take your stand here on the deck beside 
me, and see to it, when I am dealing with the pirate, that 
you keep your long spear between us and his crew. It 
will be stranae if he boast of his victory this bout.” 



SBOIklAS OF cnAETHBS. / 

The men, at the command of their leader, had prostrated 
themselves on the deck, while his two brethren in arras, 
Crawford and Clelland, stationed themselves at his bidding 

_the one on the vessel’s poop, directly under the pennon, 

the other at his side in the midships. The pirate’s barge, 
glittering to the sun with arms and armour, and crowded 
with men, rowed lustily towards them; but, while yet a 
full hundred yards away, a sudden breeze from the west 
began to murmur through the shrouds, and the bellying 

sai ls swelled slowly over the side. 

“Heaven’s mercy be praised!” exclaimed the master, 

“ we shall escape them yet. Lay her easy to the wind, 
good Crawford—^lay her easy to the wind, and we shall 

bear out through them all.” 

“ Nay, cousin, nay,” said the Governor, his eyes flashing 
with eagerness, the pirate must not escape us so. Lay 
the vessel to. Turn her head full to the wind. And you, 
captain, draw off your men to the hold. We must not lose 
our good sailors ^ and these woollens of yours will scarcely 
turn a French arrow. Nay, ’tis I who am master now 
—for the old man seemed disposed to linger. “ I may 
resign my charge, perhaps, by and by 5 but you must obey 

me now.” 

The master and his sailors left the deck. The barge of 
the pirate came sweeping onward till within two spears’ 
length of the vessel, and then hailed her with no courtly 
summons of surrender.- “ Strike, dogs, strike 1 or you shall 
fare the worse!” It was the pirate himself who spoke, 
and Crawford, at his bidding, pulled down the Ancient. 
The barge dashed alongside. Thomas of Chartres, a very 
tall and very powerful man, seized hold of the bulwark 
rail with one hand, and bearing a naked sword in the 
other, leaped fearlessly aboard, within half a yard of where 
the Governor stood, half-concealed by the shrouds and the 
bulwarks. In a moment the sword was struck down, and 
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the intruder locked in the tremendous grasp of the first 
ciiauipion of liis time. Crawtord hoisted the Ancient, yard-* 
high, to the new-risen breeze; Avhile Clelland struck his 
long spear against the pirate who had leaped on the gun¬ 
wale to follow his leader, with such hearty good-will that 
the steel passed through targe and corselet, and he fell back 
a dead man into the boat. In an instant the concealed 
party had sprung from the deck, and fifty Scottish spears 
bristled over the gunwale, interposing their impenetrable 
hedge between the pirate crew and their leader. For a 
moment, the latter had striven to move his antagonist; but, 
powerful and sinewy as he was, he might as well have 
attempted to uproot an oak of an hundred summers. 
While yet every muscle was strained in the exertion, the 
Governor swung him from off his feet, suspended him at 
arm’s length for full half a moment in the air, and then 
dashed him violently against the deck. A stream of blood 
gushed from mouth and nostril, and he lay stunned and 
senseless where he fell. Meanwhile, the crew of the barge, 
taken by surprise, and outnumbered, shoved off’ a boat’s 
length beyond reach of the spears, and then rested on their 


Oiirs. 


“ He revives,” said the -warrior in the monk’s frock, 
going up to the fallen pirate. “ Reiver though he be, he 
has fought for the holy sepulchre, and has'worn golden 


S. 
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spur 

“ I will deal with him right knightly,” said the Governor. 
“Yield thee. Sir Thomas of Chartres,” he continued, bend¬ 
ing over the prisoner, and holding up a dagger to his face 
“yield thee true hostage for the good conduct of thy 

fleet—or shall I call the confessor 

“ I yield me true hostage,” said the fallen man. “ But 
who art thou, terrible warrior, that o’ermastercst Re Lon- 
goville of France as if he were a stripling of twelve sum¬ 
mers? Art Wallace, the Scottish Champion?” 
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Thou ^ ^ 

Sir William AVallace of Elderslie. 


But how is it that I 


Sir Wiiliam vvaucice • - 

meet in the infamous Thomas of Chartres, that true soldier 

of the Cross, De LongoviUei I have heard minstreb smg 

of thy deeds against the Saracen, Sir Knigit, w e «as 

yet a hoy; and yet here art thou now, the dread of the 

Lndering sailor and the merchant-a chief among thieves 


ciiid pirSitGS. Qir 

» Alas! noble Wallace, thou sayest too truly, said bir 
Thomas; “but yet wouldst thou deem me as wortiy o 
pity as of censure, didst thou but know all, and the remorse 
I even now endure. For a full year have I determined 
to quit this wild, unkiiightly mode of life, and go a pilgrim 
as of old; not to fight for tV.c sepulchre—for the batUes of 
the Cross are over—not to fight, but to die for it. But i 
accept, noble champion, this my first defeat on sea, as a 
message from heaven. Accept of me as true soldier un er 
thee, and I will fight for thee in thy country’s quarrel, to 


the death.” 

“ Most willingly, brave De Longoville, said the Gover¬ 
nor, as he raised him from the deck; “Scotland needs 

sorely the use of such swords as thine.” 

“ And deem not her cause less holy,” said the monk 

for monk he was, the well-known Chaplain Blair-“ deem 
not her cause less holy than that of the sepulchre itself; 
nor think that thou shalt eradicate the stain of past dis¬ 
honour less surely in her battles. The cause of justice. 
Do Longoville, is the cause of God, contend for it where 


we may.” i. i • i 

Wallace returned to De Longoville the sword of which 

he had so lately disarmed him; and the pirate admiral, 

on learning that the champion was bound for Eochelle. 

issued orders to his fleet, which, now that the mist rose, 

was found to consist of six large vessels, to follow close 

in their wake. The breeze blew steadily from the north- 
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Avest, and the ships went careering along, each in her own 
long furrow of white, towards the port of their destination; 
the pirate vessels keeping aloof full two bowshots from the 
Scotsman—for so De Longoville had ordered, to prevent 
suspicion of treachery. He had set aside his armour 
and now appeared to liis new associates as a man of noble 
and knightly bearing, tall and stalwart as any warrior 
aboard, save the Governor; and, though his hair was 
blanched around his temples, and indicated the approach of 
age, the light step and quick sparkling eye gave evidence 
that his vigour of frame still remained undiminished. He 
sat apart, with the Governor and his two kinsmen, Clelland 
and Crawford, in the cabin under the poop. It was a rude, 
unornamented apartment, as might be expected, from the 
general appearance of the vessel; but the profusion of 
arms and pieces of armour which hung from the sides, 
glittering to the light that found entrance through a case¬ 
ment in the deck, bestowed on the place an air of higher 
pretension. A table with food and wine was placed before 
the w\arrior3. 

“ It is now twenty-six years, or thereby,” said De Longo¬ 
ville, “since I quitted Palestine for France, witli the good 
Louis. I had fought by his side on the disastrous field of 
Massouna, and did all that a man of mould might to rescue 
him from the Saracens, when he fell into their hands, 
exhausted by his wounds and his sore sickness. But that 
day was written a day of defeat and disaster to the soldi ei'S 
of the Cross. Nor need I say how I took my stand, with 
the best of my countrymen, on the walls of Damietta, and 
maintained them for the good cause, despite of the assem¬ 
bled forces of the Moslem, until we had bought back our 
king from captivit}’, by yielding up the city we defended 
for his ransom. It is enough for a disgraced man and a 
captive to say that my services were not overlooked by those 
whose notice was most an honour ; and that, ere I embarked 
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for France, I received tlie badge of kniglitbood from the 

hand of the good Louis himself. of 

«You all know of how different a character Charles of 

Anjou was from his brother the king. I had returned froin 
the crusade rich, only in honour, and found the ady of my 
affections under close thrall by her parents, who had re 
solved that she should marry Loithaire, Lord of Languedoc. 

I knew that her heart was all my own; but I knew, besides, 
that I must become wealthy ere I could hope to con^e e 
for her with a rival such as Loithaire; and the good Pope 
Nicholas having made over the crown of the Two Sici le^ o 
Charles of Anjou, in an evil hour I entered the army wi i 
which Charles was to wrest it from the bastard 
having certain assurance, from the tyrant himse , la , i 
he succeeded, I should become one of the nobles of &ici y. 
We encountered Manfred at Beneventura, and the bastard 
was defeated and slain. But I must blush, as a knight for 
the honour of knighthood—as a Frenchman, for the fair fame 
of my country-when I think of the cruelties which fol¬ 
lowed. Not the worst tyrants of old Borne could liave sur¬ 
passed Charles of Anjou in his butcheries. The blood 
plashed under the hoofs of his charger as he passed throng i 
the cities of his future kingdom; and, when he had borne 
down all opposition, ’twould seem as if, in his eagerness 
to destroy all who might resist, he had also determined 
to extirpate all who could obey. But his policy proved as 
unsound as ’twas cruel and unjust, as the tcriible Lve of t le 
Vespers has since shown. The Princes of Germany, headed 
by the chivalrous Conradine of Swabia, united against us in 
the cause of the people. But the arms of France were 
again triumphant; the confederacy was broken, and the gal¬ 
lant Conradine fell into the hands of Charles. It was I, 
warriors of Scotland! to whom he surrendered; and I had 
granted him, as became a knight, an assurance of knightly 
protection. But would that my arms had been licwn off at 
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the shoulders when I first beat down his sword, and inter¬ 
cepted Lis retreat! The infamous Charles treated my 
knightly assurance with scorn; and—can you credit such 
baseness, noble Wallace!—he ordered Conradine of Swabia 
—a true knight, and an independent prince—for instant 
execution, as if he were a common malefactor. My blood 
boils, even now, wlien I recall tliat terrible scene of injustice 
and cruelty. The soldiers of France crowded round the 
scaffold; and I was among them, burning with sliame and 
rage. Ere Conradine bent him to the executioner, he took 
off his glove, and throwing it amongst us, adjured us, if we 
were not all as dead to honour as our leader, to bear it to 
some of his kinsmen, who would receive it as a pledge of 
investiture in his rights, and as beqeatliing the obligation 
to revenge his death. Will you blame me, noble Wallace! 
that, Frenchman as I was, I seized the glove of Conradine, 
and fled the army of Charles; and that, ere I returned to 
France, I delivered it up to Pedro of Arragon, the near 
Idnsman of the last Prince of Swabia? 

“ My king and friend, the good Louis, had sailed from 
France for Palestine, on his last hapless voyage, ere I had 
executed my mission. On my return to France, however, 
I found a galley of Toulon on the eve of quitting port, to 
j<nri with his fleet, then on the coast of Africa, and, snatch¬ 
ing a hurried interview with the lady of my affections, 
maugre the vigilance of her relatives, I embarked to fight 
under Louis, as of old, for the blessed sepulchre. We 
landed near Tunis, and saw the tents of France glittering 
to the sun. But all was silent as midnight, and the royal 
standard hung reversed over the pavilion of the good Louis. 
He had died that morning of the plague; and his base and 
cruel brother, the false Charles of Anjou, sat beside the 
corpse. I felt that I had fallen among my enemies; for 
though the young King was there, he was weak and inex¬ 
perienced, and open to the influence of his uncle. The first 
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kuiglit I met. a.s I entered the camp, was Loiftaare of Lan- 

™edoc-now the wily Mend and counsellor of Charles. 
Ihere were lying witnesses suborned against ^ 

oMhese Loithaire was the chief. _ ’Twas in vain I d. 
manded the combat, as a test of my innocence. The com 
bat was denied me; my sword was broken 
seinbled chivalry of France; ray shield reversed. and -e 
tence was passed that I should be burnt at a stake an m^ 

“"t written that I should perish so Scarce an Imur beta 
the opening of the day appointed for my executaon I hr ke 
from prison, assisted by a brother soldier, whose life I . 

saved in Palestine, and escaped to Prance. 

“ I was a broken and ruined man. But how wondrous 

the force of true affection! My Agnes knew Uns; and yet 
knowing all, she contrived to elude her guardians, and e 
with me to the sea-shore, where we embarked, in a ship o 
Normandy, for the south of Ireland. Prom that hour De 
Longoville has fought under no banner but his own. i 

renounced, in my anger, my allegiance to my country 
nay, declared war with the sovereign who had so injured me. 
The years passed, and desperate and dishonoured men like 
myself came flocking to me as their leader, till not Philip 
himself, or my old enemy Charles, had more kingly 
authority on land than De Longoville on the sea. But let 
no man again deceive himself as I have done. 1 
soned on the lax morality and doubtful honour of kings, 

and asked myself why I might not, as the admiral and prince 

„ . 1-_tlinncyli not Icss snlcndiO 


But let 
I had rea- 


ana asKCQ .- ’ - 

of my fleet, achieve a less guilty, though not less splendio 

glory than the bastard William of Normandy, or Edward of 

En-land, or my old enemy Charles of Anjou. But I have 

long since been taught that what were high achievements 

and honourable conquest in the admiral of a hundred vessels, 

is but sheer piracy in the captain of six. I can trust, how- 
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nver, that the last days of De Longoville may yet be deemed 
equal to the first; and that the middle term of his life may 
be forgiven liim for its beginning and its close. Not a 
month since, I carried my wife and daughter to France, 
and took final leave of tliem, with the purpose of setting 
out on my pilgrimage to Palestine. TJiat intention, noble 
Wallace! is now altered; and I must again seek them out, 
that they may accompany me to Scotland.” 

The foul stain of treason, brave Longoville, must be re¬ 
moved,” said the Governor. “ Charles of Anjou has long 

since gone to his account: does the Lord of Languedoc still 
survive ? ” 

•' He still lives,” replied the admiral; “ his years do not 
outnumber my own.” 

Then must he either retract the vile calumny, or grant 
you the combat. The young Philip has pledged his knightly 
noid, when he solicited the visit I am now voyaging to pay 
him, that he would grant me the first boon I craved in per¬ 
son, should it involve the alienation of his fairest province. 
That boon, brave De Longoville, will, at least, present you 
witli the means of regaining your fair fame.” 

De Longoville knelt on the cabin floor, and kissed the 

hand of the Governor. Tlie conversation glided imperceptibly 

to othei and lighter matters; time passed gaily in the recital 

of stories of chivalrous endurance or exploit; and the crale 

which still blew steadily from the north-west, promised a 

speedy accomplishment of their voyage. For four days 

they sailed without shifting back or lowering sail; and, on 

^le morning of the fifth, cast anchor in the harbour of 
xloclieUe. 

^ On the evening of the second day after their arrival, a 
single knight was pricking his steed through one of the 
glades of the immense forest wliich, at this period, covered 
le greater part of the province of Poitiers. He liad been 
passing, ever since morning, through what seemed an in- 
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terminable wilderness of wood—here clustered into almost 
impenetrable thickets shagged with an undergrowth of 
thorn, there opening into long bosky glades and avenues 
that seemed, however, only to lead into recesses still more 
solitary and remote than those that darkened around nm. 
During the early part of the day, the sun had looked down 
gaily among the trees, checkering the sward below with a 
carpeting of alternate light and shadow; and the knight, 
a lover of falconry and the chase, had rode jocundly on 
through the peopled solitude; ever and anon grasping his 
spear, with the eager spirit of the huntsman, as the fawn 
started up beside his courser, and shot like a meteor across 
the avenue, or the wild boar or wolf rustled in the neigh¬ 
bouring brake. Towards evening, however, the eternal 
sameness of the landscape had begun to fatigue him, the 
sun, too, had disappeared, long before his setting, in a veil 
of impenetrable vapour, mottled with grey, ponderous 
clouds, betokening an approaching storm; and the horse¬ 
man pressed eagerly onward, in the hope of reaching, eie 
its bursting, the hostelry in which he had purposed to pass 
the evening. He had either, however, mistaken his way or 
miscalculated his distance; for after passing dell and 
dingle, glade and thicket, in monotonous succession, for 
hours on hours, the forest still seemed as dense and un¬ 
ending, and the hostelry as distant as ever. A brown and 
sleepy horror seemed to settle over the trees as the evening 
darkened; the thunder began to bellow in long peals, far to 
the south, and a few heavy drops to patter from time to 
time on the leaves, giving indication of the approach¬ 
ing deluge. The knight had just resigned himself to 
encounter all the horrors of the storm, when, on de¬ 
scending into a little bosky hollow, through which there 
passed a minute streamlet, he found himself in front 
of a deserted hermitage. It was a cell, opening, like an 
Egyptian tomb, in the face of a low precipice. A rude 
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Btone-cross, tapestried with ivy, rose immediately over the 
liiivrow door-way. 

“ The saints he praised!” exclaimed the knight, leaping 
lightly from liis liorse. “I shall e’en avail myself of the 
good shelter they have provided. But thou, poor Biscay,” 
he continued, patting his steed, “ wouldst that thou werfc 
with thy master, mine host of the Three Fleurs cle Lis !— 
there is scant stabling for thee here. This way, however, 
good Biscay—this way. Thou must bide the storm as thou 
best may’st in yonder hollow of the rock.” And, leading 
the animal to the hollow, he fastened him to the stem of a 
huge ivy, and then entered the hermitag('. 

It consisted of one small nulo apartment, liewn, appa¬ 
rently with immense labour, in the living rock. A seat 
and bed of stone occupied the opi)ositc .sides; and in the 
extreme end, fronting the door, there was a rude image of 
the Virgin, with a small altar of mouldering stone, placed 
before it. The evening was oppressively sultry, and, taking 
his seat on the bedside, the knight unlaced .and set aside 
his helmet, exhibiting to t]\e fost-dying light, the brown 
curling hair and handsome features of our old acquaintance 
Clclland—for it was no other than he. The thunder 
began to roll in louder and longer peals, and the lightning 
to illumine, .at brief intervals, every glade and dingle with¬ 
out, .and every minute object within; when a loud scream 
of dismay .and terror, blent with the infuri.ated howl of 
some wild anini.al, rose from the upper p.art of the dell, and 
Clelland had but snatched up his spear and leaped out into 
the storm, when a young fein.alc, closely pursued by ?.n 
enormous wolf, came rushing down the declivity, in the 
direction of the hermitage ; but, in crossing the little stream, 
overcome app.arently by fatigue .and terror, she stumbled 
and fell. To interpose his person between the poor girl 
and her ravenous pursuer was with Clell.and the work of 
ime moment; to make such prompt and efficient use of his 
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speAr that the steel head passed through and through the 
nionster, and then buried itself in the earth beneath, was 
his employment in the next. The black blood came spout¬ 
ing out along the shaft, crimsoning both his hands to the 
wrists; and the transfixed savage, writhing itself round on 
the wood in its mortal agony, and gnashing its immense 
fangs, just uttered one tremendous howl that could be 
heard even above the pealing of the thunder, and then 
belched out his life at his feet. He raised the fallen girl, 
who seemed for a moment to have sunk into a state of 
partial swoon, and, disengaging his good weapon from 
the bleeding carcass, he supported her to the hermitage in 
the rock. 

She was attired in the garb of a common peasant of the 
age and country; but there was even yet light enough to 
shew that her beauty was of a more dignified expression 
than is almost ever to be found in a cottage—exquisite in 
colour and form as that which we meet with in the latter, 
may often be. There was a subdued elegance, too, in her 
few brief, but earnest expressions of gratitude to her de¬ 
liverer, that consorted equally ill with her attire. On 
entering the hermitage, she knelt before the altar, and 
prayed in silence; while Clelland took his seat on the stone 
couch where he had before placed his helmet, leaving to 
his new companion the settle on the opposite side. Mean¬ 
while the storm without had increased tenfold. The thun¬ 
der rolled overhead, peal after peal, without break or pause; 
so that the outbursting of every fresh clap was mingled 
with the echoes in which the wide-spread forest had re¬ 
plied to the last. At times, the opposite acclivity, with 
all its thickets, seemed as if enveloped in an atmosphere 
of fire—at times one immense seam of forked lightning 
came ploughing the pitchy gloom of the heavens, from 
the centre to the horizon. The wild beasts of the forest 
v/ere abroad. Clelland could hear their fierce howlings 

308 
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mingled with the terrific bellowings of the heftvens. The 
dead sultry calm was suddenly broken. A hurricane went 
raging through the woods. There was a creaking, crack* 
ling, rushing sound among the trees, as they strained and 
quivered to the blast j and a roaring, like that of some huge 
cataract, showed that a waterspout had burst in the upper 
part of the dell, and that the little stream was coming down 
in thunder—a wide and impetuous torrent. Clellands 
fair companion still remained kneeling before the altar. 
’Twould seem as her prayer of thanks for her great deliver¬ 
ance had changed into an earnest and oft-reiterated petition 

for still further protection. 

In a pause of the storm, the frightful bowlings of a flock 
of wolves were heard rising from over the hermitage, as if 
hundreds had assembled on its roof of rock. Clelland 
sprung from his seat, and, grasping his spear, stood in the 

doorway. 

“ We shall have to bide siege,” he said to his companion. 
“ I knew not that these fierce creatures mustered so thickly 

here.” 

Heaven be our protection! said the maiden. They 
fill every recess of the forest. I had left my mother’s this 
evening for but an instant—twas in quest of a tame faun 
—when the monster from w'hose inuiderous fangs you 
delivered me, started up between me and my home; and I 
had to fly from instant destruction into the thick of the 

forest.” 

“ And so your place of residence is quite at bandl” said 

Clelland. “ In the course of a long day’s journey, I have 

not met with a single human habitation. 

“The hermitage,” replied the maiden, “is but a short 

half-mile from my mother’s—would that we were but safe 
tnere!” 

As she spoke, the howling of the wolves burst out again, 
in frightful chorus, from above, and at least a score of the 
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ravenous animals came leaping down over the rock, brush¬ 
ing in their descent the ivy and the underwood. Clelland 
couched his spear, so that nothing could enter by the nar¬ 
row doorway without encountering its sharp point. But 
the wolves came not to the attack j and their yells and 
bowlings from the hollow of the rock, blent with the terri¬ 
fied snortings and pawings of poor Biscay, shewed that 
they were bent on an easier conquest, and bulkier, though 
less noble prey. The animal, in his first struggle, broke 
loose from his fastenings, and went galloping madly past; 
and an intensely bright flash of lightning, that illumined 
the whole scene of terror without, shewed him in the act 
of straining up the opposite bank, with a huge wolf fast¬ 
ened to his lacerated back, and closely pursued by full 

twenty more. 

It was, in truth, a night of dread and terror. Towards 
morning, however, the storm gradually sunk into a calm 
as dead as that which had preceded it, and a clear, starry 
sky looked down on the again silent forest. The maiden, 
now that there was less of danger, was rendered thoroughly 
unhappy by thoughts of her mother. She had left her, she 
said, but for an instant—left her solitary in her dwelling; 
and how must she have passed so terrible a night 1 Clelland 
strove to quiet her fears. There was a little cloud in the 
east, he said, already reddening on its lower edge; in an 
hour longer, it would be broad day, and he could then con¬ 
duct her to her mother’s. 

“You have not always worn such a dress as that which 
you now wear,” he continued; “ nor have you spent all your 
days on the edge of the forest. Does your father still live?” 

There was a pause for a moment. 

“ I am a native of France,” she at length said; “ but I 
have passed most of my time in other countries. My 
father, in fulfilment of a vow, is now bound on a pilgrim- 
age to Pjilestine.” 
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“ And may I not crave your name?” asked Clelland. 

“ My name,” slie replied, is Bertha de Longoville. 
Brave and courtly warrior, but fur whose generous and 
knightly daring I would have found yester-evening a 
horrid tomb in the ravenous maw of the wolf, do not, I 
pray you, ask me more. A vow binds me to secrecy for 
the time.” 

“ Nay, fear not, gentle maiden,” said Clelland, “ that 
what you but wish to keep secret, I shall once urge you to 
reveal. But hear me, lady, and then judge how far I am 
to be trusted. You are the only daughter of Sir Thomas 
de Longoville, once a true soldier of the blessed Cross, but, 
in his latter days, less fortunate in his quarrels. Your 
father is now in France, and in two weeks hence will be 
in Paris.” 

‘‘Saints and angels!” exclaimed the maiden, “he has 
fallen into the hands of his enemies 1 ” 

“Not so, lady; he is among his best friends. The 
knightly word of Sir William Wallace of Elderslie, who 
never broke faith with friend or enemy, is pledged for his 
safe-keeping. With my kinsman, he is secure of at least 
safety—perhaps even of grace and pardon. But the day 
has broken, maiden; suffer me to conduct you to your 
mother’s. 

They left the hermitage together, and ascended the side of 
the dell. As they passed the hollow in the rock, a bright 
patch of blood caught the eye of Clelland. 

“Ah, poor Biscay!” he exclaimed; “there is all that 
now remains of him; and how to procure anotlier steed in 
this wild district, I know not. My kinsman will be at 
Paris long ere his herald gets there. Well, there have 
been greater mishaps. Yonder is the carcass of the wolf 
I slew yester-evening, half eaten by his savage companions.” 

The morning, we have said, was calm and still; but the 
storm of the preceding night had left behind it no doubt- 
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fill vestiges of its fury. The stream had fallen to its old 
level, and went tinkling along its channel, with a murmur 
that only served to shew how complete was the silence; but 
the banks were torn and hollowed by the recent torrent, 
and tangled wreaths of brushwood and foliage lay high on 
the sides of the dell. The broken and ragged appearance 
of the forest gave evidence of the force of the hurricane. 
The fallen trees lay thick on the sides of the more exposed 
acclivities—some reclining like spears, half bent to the 
charge, athwart the spreading boughs of such of their neigh¬ 
bours as the storm had spared ^ others lay as if le\elled by 
the woodman, save that their long flexile roots had thrown 
up vast fragments of turf, resembling the broken ruins of 
cottages. And, in an opening of the wood, a gigantic oak, 
the slow growth of centuries, lay scattered over the soil, in 
raw and splintery fragments, that gave strange evidence 
of the irresistible force of the agent employed in its de¬ 
struction. The trees opened as they advanced, and they 
emerged from the forest as the first beams of the sun had 
begun to glitter on the topmost boughs. A low, moory 
plain, walled in by a range of distant hills, and mottled 
with a few patches of corn, and a few miserable cottages, 
lay before them. A grey detached tower, somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of an English village church, rose on the 

forest edge, scarce a hundred yards away. 

“ Yonder tower. Sir Knight,” said the maiden, “ is the 
dwelling of my mother. Alas! what must she not have 
endured during the protracted horrors of the niglit!” 

“ There is, at least, joy waiting her now,” said Clelland; 
“ and all will soon be well.” 

“ They approached the tower. It was a small and very 
picturesque erection, of three low stories in height, with 
projecting turrets at the front corners, connected by a hang¬ 
ing bartizan, over which there rose a sharp serrated gable, 
to the height of about two stories more. A row of circular 
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shot-holes, and a low, narrow door-way, were the only 
openings in the lower storey—the few windows in the 
upper, long and narrow, and scarce equal in size to a 
Norman shield, were thickly barred with iron. The build¬ 
ing had altogether a dilapidated and deserted appearance; 
for the turrets were broken-edged and mouldering, and 
some of the large square flags had slidden from off the 
stone roof, and lay in the moat, which, from a reservoir, had 
degenerated into a quagmire, mantled over with aquatic 
plants, and with, here and there, a bush of willow spring¬ 
ing out from the sides. A single plank afforded a rather 
doubtful passage across; and the iron-studded door of the 
fortalice lay wide open. Clelland hung back as the maiden 

entered. 

My daughter! my Bertha!’^ exclaimed a female voice 
from within; ^^and do you yet live! and are you again re¬ 
stored to me! ’’ 

The Knight entered, and found the maiden in the em¬ 
brace of her mother. 

'' That I still live,” said Bertha, I owe it to this brave 
and courtly knight. But for his generous daring, yom 
daughter would have found strange burial in the ravenous 

maw of a wolf,” 

The mother turned round to Clelland, and grasped his 
mailed hand in both hers. 

The saints be your blessing and reward!” she exclaimed; 
for I cannot repay you. God himself be your reward!— 
for earth bears no price adequate to the benefit. You have 
restored to the lonely and the broken in spirit her only stay 

and comfort.” 

“Nay, madam,” said Clelland, “I would have done as 
much for the meanest serf; for Bertha de Longoville I 

could have laid down my life.” 

The mother again grasped his hand. She was a tall and 
a still beautiful woman, though considerably turned of forty, 
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and though she yet bore impressed on her countenance no 
Unequivocal traces of the distress of the night. She told 
them of her sufferings; and was made acquainted in turn 
with the frightful adventure in the hermitage, and, more 
startling still, with the resolution of her husband to con¬ 
front his calumniators at the court of France. 

"We must set out instantly on our journey to Paris, 

Bertha, said the matron; “your father, in his imminent 

peril, must not lack some one, at least to comfort, if not to 
assist him,” 

Nay, said Clelland, “ere your setting out, you must 

first take rest enough, to recover the fatigues and watching 

of the night. And, besides, how could two unprotected 

females travel through such a country as this 1 Hear me, 

lady: I was hastening to Paris in advance of my party; 

but now that I have missed my way and lost my good 

steed, they will be all there before me. It matters but 

little. My kinsman can well afford wanting a herald. I 

shall cast myself on your hospitality fur the day; and, 

to-morrow, sliould you feel yourself fully recovered, you 

shall set out for Paris, under such convoy as I can afford 
you.” 

Both ladies expressed their warmest gratitude fim the 
kind and generous offer; and there was that in the thanks 
of the younger which Clelland would have deemed price 
sufficient for a service much less redolent of pleasure than 
that he had just tendered. She was in truth one of the 
loveliest women he had ever seen; tall and graceful, and 
with a countenance exquisite in form and colour. But, 
with all of the bodily and the material that constitutes 
beauty, it was mainly to expression, that index of the soul, 
that she owed her power. There was a steady light in the 
dark hazel eye, joined to an air of quiet, unobtrusive self- 
possession, which seemed to sit on the polished and finely 
formed forehead, that gave evidence of a strong and equable 
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mind; wliile the sweet smile that seemed to lurk about the 
mouth, and the air of softness spread over the lower part of 
the face, shewed that there mingled Avith the stronger traits 
of her character the feminine gentleness and sweetness of dis¬ 
position, so fascinating in the sex. A little girl from one 
of the distant cottages entered the building with a milking 

pail in her hands. 

“ Ah, my good Annette,” said the matron, “ you left mo 
by much too soon yester-evening; but it matters not now. 
You must busy yourself in getting breakfast for us mean¬ 
while, good Sir Knight, this way. The tower is a wild 
ruin, but all its apartments are not equally ruinous. 

They ascended, by a stair hollowed in the thickness of 
the wall, to an upper story. There was but one apartment 
on each floor; so that the entire building consisted but of 
four, and the two closet-like recesses in the turrets. The 
apartment they now entered was lined with dark oak; a 
massy table of the same material occupied the centre; and 
a row of ponderous stools, like those which Cowper de¬ 
scribes in his “ Task,” ran along the wall. An immense 
chimney, supported by two rude pillars of stone, and piled 
Avith half-charred billets of Avood, projected over the floor; 
the lintel, an oblong tablet about three teet in height, was 
roughened by uncouth heraldic sculptures of merwomen 
playing on harps, and two knights in complete armour 
fronting each other as in the tilt-yard. The AAundows Avere 
small and dark, and barred Avith iron; and through one of 
these that opened to the east, the morning sun, noAV risen 
half a spear’s length over the forest, found entrance, in a 
square slanting rule of yelloAV light, Avhich fell on the floor 
under a square recess in the opposite Avail. The little girl 
entered immediately after the ladies and Clelland, bearing 
fire and fuel; a cheerful blaze soon roared in the chimney; 
and, as the morning felt keen and chiU after the recent 
storm, they seated themselves before it. An hour passed 
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in courtly and animated dialogue, and then breakfast ■\^as 
served up. 

The younger lady would fain have prolonged the conver¬ 
sation—for it had turned on the struggles of the Scots, and 
the wonderful exploits of Wallace—had not her mother 
reminded her that they stood much in need of rest to 
strengthen them for their approaching journey. They both, 
therefore, retired to their sleeping apartments in the turrets; 
while the knight, providing himself with a bow and a few 
arrows, sallied out into the forest. The practice in wood¬ 
craft, which he had acquired under his kinsman, who, in 
his reverses, could levy on only the woods and moors, stood 
him ill so good stead, that, when dinner-time came round, 
a noble haunch of venison and two plump pheasants smoked 
on the board. But Bertha alone made her appearance. 
Her mother, she said, still felt fatigued, and slightly indis¬ 
posed; but she trusted to be able to join them in the course 

of the evening. 

There was nothing Clelland had so anxiously wished for, 
when spending the earlier part of the day in the wood, as 
some such opportunity of passing a few hours with Bertha. 
And yet, now that the opportunity had occurred, he scarce 
knew how to employ it. The radiant smile of the maiden— 
her light, elegant form, and lovely features liad haunted 
him all the morning; and he wisely enough thought there 
could be but little harm in frankly telling her so. But, 
now that the fair occasion had offered, he found that all his 
usual frankness had left him, and that he could scarce say 
anything, even on matters more indifferent. And, what 
seemed not a little strange, too, the maiden was scarcely 
more at her ease than himself, and could find not a great 
deal more to say. Dinner passed almost in silence; and 
Bertha, rising to the square recess in the wall, drew from it 
a flagon filled with wine, which she placed before her guest 
and a vellum volume, bound in velvet and gold. 
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•“ This,” she said, “ is a wonderful romaunt, written by a 
countryman of yours, of whom I have heard the strangest 
stories. Can you tell me aught regarding him?” 

Ah! ” said the knight, taking up the volume, “ the book 
of Tristram. I am not too young, lady, to have seen the 
writer—the good Thomas of Erceldoune.” 

“Seen Thomas of Erceldoune! Thomas the Rhymer!” 
exclaimed the lady. “ And is it sooth that his prophecies 
never fail, and that he now lives in Elf-land?” 

“Nay, lady, the good Thomas sleeps in Lauderdale, with 
his fathers. But we trust much to his prophecies. They 
have given us heart and hope amid our darkest reverses. 
He predicted the years of oppression and suffering which, 
through the deatli of our good Alexander, have wasted out 
country; but he prophesied, also, our deliverance through 
iny kinsman, Sir William of Elderslie. We have already 
seen much of the evil he foresaw, and much, also, of the 
good. Scotland, though still threatened by the power of 
Edward, is at this moment free.” 

“ I have long wished,” said Bertha, “ to see those warriors 
of Scotland whose fame is filling all Europe. And now that 
wish is gratified—nay, more than gratified.” 

“You see but one of her minor warriors,” said Clelland; 
“ but at Paris you shall meet with the Governor himself. 
Your father, Bertha, should he succeed in clearing his fair 
fame—and I know he Avill—sets out wdth us for Scotland. 
Will not you and the lady your mother also accompany 
us?” 

“ I had deemed my father bound on a pilgrimage to the 
holy sepulchre,” said Bertha. 

“ But he has since thought,” said Clelland, “ how much 
better it were to live gloriously fighting in a just quarrel 
beside the first warrior of the world, than to perish obscurely 
in some loathsome pestliouse of the Far East. I myself 
heard him tender his services to mv kinsman.” 
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“Tiien be sure,” said Bertba, my mother and I will 
not be separated from him. Might one find in Scotlandj 
Sir Knight, some such quiet tower as this, where two de¬ 
fenceless women may bide the issue of the contest?” 

“Why defenceless, lady? There are many gallant swords 
in Scotland that would needs be beaten down ere you could 
come to harm. And why not now accept of Clelland’s? 
Scotland has greater warriors and better swords; but, trust 
me, lady, she cannot boast of a truer heart. Accept of me, 
lady, as your bounden knight.” 

A rich flush of crimson suffused the face and neck of the 
maiden, as she held out her hand to Clelland, who raised 
it respectfully to his lips. 

“I accept of thee, noble warrior,” she said, “as true and 
faithful knight, seeing that thy own generous tender of ser¬ 
vice doth but second what Heaven had purposed, when, in 
my imminent peril in the wood, it sent thee to my rescue. 
Trust me, warrior, never yet had lady knight whom she re¬ 
spected more.” 

Clelland again raised her hand to his lips. 

“I have a sister, lady,” he said, “whose years do not out¬ 
number your own. She lives lonely, since the death of my 
mother, in the home of my fathers—a tower roomier and 
stronger than this, and on the edge of a forest nearly as 
widely spread. You will be her companion, lady, and her 
friend; and your mother will be mistress of the mansion. 
On the morrow, we set out for Paris.” 

The style in which the party travelled was sufficiently 
humble. Four small and very shaggy palfreys W'ere pro¬ 
vided from the neighbouring cottages: the ladies and Clel¬ 
land were mounted on three of these; and the fourth, led 
by a hind, carried the luggage of the paify. Before setting 
out, the lady had entrusted to the charge of the knight, a 
small, but very ponderous casket of ebony. 

“It needs, in these unsettled times,” she said, “some 
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siicli person to Ccire for it^ and Bertha and 1 would fare all 
the worse for wanting it.” 

The journey was long and tedious, and the daily stages 
of the party necessarily short. Their route lay through a 
wild, half-cultivated country, which seemed to owe much 
to the hand of nature, but little to that of man. There was 
an ever-recurring succession, day after day, of dreary, wide- 
spreading forests, with comparatively narrow spaces between, 
which, from the imperfect and doubtful traces of industiy 
which they exhibited, seemed as if but lately reclaimed 
from a state of nature. Groups of miserable serfs, bound 
to the soil even more rigidly than their fellow-slaves the 
cattle, w'ere plying their unskilful and unproductive labours 
in the fields. They passed scattered assemblages of dingy 
hovels, w'ith here and there a grim feudal tow'er rising in 
the midst—giving evidence, by the strength of its defences, 
of the insecurity and turbulence of the time. The travel- 
iCrs they met with w'ere but few. Occasionally a strolling 
troubadour or harper accompanied them part of the w'ay, 
on his journey from one baronial castle to another. At 
times, they met with armed parties of travelling merchants, 
bound for some distant faiig at times w ith disbanded arti¬ 
sans, wandering about in quest of employment; soldiers in 
search of a master; or pilgrims newly returned from Pales¬ 
tine, attired in cloaks of grey, and bearing the scallop in 
their caps. The hind, their attendant, bore in his scrip, 
from stage to stage, their provisions for the day; and their 
evenings were passed in some rude hostelry by the way- 
side. The third week had passed, ere, one evening on the 
edge of twilight, they alighted at the hostel of St Denis, and 
ascertained, from mine host, that they w'erc now^ w'ithin 
half a stage of Paris. 

The hostel was crow^ded with travellers; and the ladies 
and Clelland, for the early part of the evening, were fain to 
take their places in the common room beside the fire. A 
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young and handsome troubadour, whose jemmy jerkin, and 
cap of green, edged with silver, shewed that he was either 
one of the more wealthy of his class, or under the patronage 
of some rich nobleman, and who had courteously risen to 
yield place to Bertha, had succeeded in reseating himself 


beside the knight. 

‘‘The hostel swarms with company,*’ said Clelland, ad¬ 
dressing him—“pray, good minstrel, canst tell me the oc¬ 
casion^ Is there a fair holds to-morrow? 

“ Ah, Sir Knight,” said the minstrel, “ I should rather 

ask of thee, seeing thy tongue shews thee to be a Scot. 
Dost not know that thy countryman, the brave Wallace of 
Eldersiie, is at court, and that all who can, in any wise, 
leave their homes for a season, are leaving them, to see 
him ? It is not once in a lifetime that such a knight may be 
looked at. And, besides, have you not heard that the com¬ 
bat comes on to-morrow?” 

“ I have heard of nothing,” said Clelland; “ my route 
has lain, of late, through the remoter parts of the country. 


What combat?” 

“ Sir Thomas de Longoville, so long a true soldier of the 
cross—so long, too, a wandering pirate—has defied to 
mortal combat, Loithaire of Languedoc j ana our fair 
Philip, through the intercession of Wallace, has granted 
him the lists.” 

Both the ladies started at the intelligence; and the elder, 
wrapping up her face in her mantle, bent her head well 
nigh to her knee. 

“ And how, good minstrel,” said Bertha, in a voice tremu¬ 
lous from anxiety, “how is it thought the combat will go?” 

“ That rests with Heaven, fair lady,” said the minstrel. 
“ Loithaire is known far and wide, as a striker in the lists; 
but who has not also heard of De Longoville, and his wars 
with the fierce Saracen? Many seem to think, too, that 
he has been foully injured by Loithaire. That soul of 
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knightly honour, the good Lord Jonvillc, has already re¬ 
newed his friendship witli him, as his friend and comrade 
ill the battles of Palestine, and will attend him to-morrow 

in the lists.” 

“ May all the saints reward him! ” ejaculated the elder 
hidy. 

“ And at what hour. Sir Minstrel,” asked the knight, 

“does the combat come onl” 

“ At the turn of noon,” replied the minstrel, “ when the 

shadow first veers to the east. I go to Paris, to find new 
theme for a ballad, and to see the good Wallace, who is 

himself the theme of so many. 

The travellers were early on the road. With all their 

haste and anxiety, however, they saw the sun climbing to¬ 
wards the middle heavens, while the city was yet several 
miles distant. They spurred on their jaded palfreys, and 
entered the suburbs about noon. What was properly tlic 
city of Paris in this age, occupied one of the larger islands 
of the Seine, and was surrounded by a high wall, flanked 
at the angles by massy towers, and strengthened by rows 
of thickly-set buttresses; but, on either side the river, there 
were immense assemblages of the dirtiest and meanest 
hovels that the necessities of man had ever huddled to¬ 
gether. The travellers, however, found but little time for 
remark in passing through. All Paris had poiued out hei 
inhabitants, to witness the combat, and they now crowded 
an upper island of the Seine, which the chivalry of the age 
had appropriated as a scene of games, tournaments, and 
duels. Clelland and the ladies had but reached the opposite 
bank, when a flourish of trumpets told them that the com¬ 
batants had taken their places in the lists, and were wait¬ 


ing the signal to engage. 

“ No further, ladies, no further,” said the knight, “ or we 
shall entangle ourselves in the outer skirts of the crowd, 
and see iiothine;. This way; let us ascend this eminence, 
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and the scene, though somewhat distant, will be all before 

Tliey ascended a smooth green knoll, the burial mound 
of some chieftain of the olden time, that overlooked the 
river. The island lay but a short furlong away. They 
could look over the heads of the congregated thousands into 
the open lists, and see the brilliant assemblage of the beauty 
and gallantry of France, which the fame of De Longoville 
and his opponent, and the singular nature of their quarrel, 
had drawn together. The sun glanced gady on arms and 
armour, on many a robe of rich embroidery and many 
a costly jewel, and high over the whole, the oriflame of 
France, so famous in story, waved its flames of crimson and 
gold to the breeze. Knights and squires traversed the area, 
in gay and glittering confusion; and at either end there sat 
a warrior on horseback, as still and motionless as if sculp¬ 
tured in bronze. The champion at the northern end was 
cased from head to foot in sable armour, and beside him, 
under the blue pennon of Scotland, there stood a group of 
knights, who, though tall and stately as any in the lists, 
seemed lessened almost to boys in the presence of a gigantic 
warrior in bright mail, who, like Saul among the people, 
raised his head and shoulders over the proud crests of the 

assembled chivalry of France. 

“Yonder, ladies—yonder is my kinsman,” exclaimed 

Clelland; “yonder is Wallace of Elderslie; and the cham¬ 
pion beside him is Sir Thomas de Longoville. 

There was a second flourish of trumpets. Bertha flung 
herself on her knees on the sward, and raised her hands to 
her eyes. Her mother almost fainted outright. 

“ Nay,” said Clelland, “ that is but the signal to clear the 
lists ; the knights hurry behind the palisades, and the cham¬ 
pions are left alone. Fear not, dearest Bertha!—there is a 

God in heaven, and-Ah, there is the third flourish! 

The champions strike their spurs deep into their chargers; 



and see how they rush forward, like thunder clouds before a 
hurricane! They close!—they close!—hark to the crash! 
their steeds are thrown back on their haunches! Look up, 
Bertha! look up 1—your father has won—he has won! 
Loithaire is flung from his saddle, the spear of De Longo- 
ville has passed through hauberk and corslet; I saw the 
steel head glitter red at the felon’s back. Look up, ladies! 
look up!—De Longoville is safe; nay, more—restored to the 
honour and fair fame of his early manhood. Let us hasten 
and join him, that we may add our congratulations to those 

of his friends.” ^ 

Why dwell longer on the story of Thomas de Longovillcl 

No Scotsman acquainted with Blind Harry need be told how 
frequent and honourable the mention of his name occurs in 
the latter pages of that historian. Scotland became his adopt¬ 
ed country, and well and chivalrously did he flght in her bat¬ 
tles ; till, at length, when well nigh worn out by the fatigues 
and hardships of a long and active life, the decisive victory 
at Bannockburn gave him to enjoy an old age of peace and 
leisure, in tlie society of his lady, on the lands of his son-in- 
law. Need we add it was the gallant Clelland who stood 
in this relation to him? The chosen knight of Bertha had 
become her favoured lover, and the favoured lover a fond 
and devoted husband. Of the Governor more anon. There 
was a time, at least, when Scotsmen did not soon w’eary of 

fitories of the Wight Wa'lace 
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THE FUGITIVE. 

CHAPTER 1. 

When Prince Charles Edward, at the head of his hardy 
Highlanders, took up his head-quarters in Edinburgh, issu¬ 
ing proclamations and holding levees, amongst those who 
attended the latter was a young Englishman, named Henry 
Blackett, then a student at the university, and the son of a 
Sir John Blackett of Winburn Priory, in Cheshire. His 
mother had been a Miss Cameron, a native of Inverness- 
shire, and the daughter of a poor but proud military officer 
From her he had imbibed principles or prejudices in favoui 
of the house of Stuart; and when he had been introduceci 
to the young adventurer at Holyrood, and witnessed tin 
zeal of his array, his enthusiasm was kindled—there was r 
romance in the undertaking which pleased his love of en 
terprise, and he resolved to offer his sword to the Prince 
and hazard his fortunes with him. The offer was at onci 
graciously and gratefully accepted, and Henry Blackett wa 
enrolled as an officer in the rebel army. 

He followed the Prince through prosperity and adversity 
and when Charles became a fugitive in the land of hi 
fathers, Henry Blackett was one of the last to forsake him 
He, too, was hunted from one hiding-place to another; lik 
him Avhom he had served, he was a fugitive, and a pric 
was set upon his head. 

As has been stated, he imbibed his principles in favou 
of the house of Stuart from his mother; but she had bee: 
dead for several years. His father was a weak man—on 
of whom it may be said that he had no principles at all 
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but being knighted by King George, on the occasion of his 
performing some civic duty, he became a violent defender 
of tlic lioiise of Brunswick, and he vowed that, if tlie law 
did not, he would disinherit his son for having taken up 
arms in defence of Charles. But what chiefly strengthened 
him in this resolution, was not so much his devotion for 
the reigning family, as his attachment to one Miss Norton, 
the daughter of a Squire Norton of Norton Hall. She was 
a young lady of much beauty, and mistress of what are 
called accomplishments; but, in sa}dng this much, I have 
recorded all her virtues. Her father s character might be 
summed up in one brief sentence—he was a deep, design¬ 
ing, needy villain. He was a gambler—a gentleman by 
—a knave in practice. He had long been on terms of 
familiarity with Sir Jolin Blackett—he knew his weakness, 
and he knew his wealth, and he rejoiced in the attachment 
which he saw him manifesting for his daughter, in the hope 
that it would be the means of bringing his estates within 
his control. But the property of Sir John being entailed, 
it consequently would devolve on Henry as his only sur¬ 
viving son. He, therefore, was an obstacle to the accom- 
plisJimcnt of the schemes on which Norton brooded, and 
when the hatter found that lie had joined the army of the 
young Chevalier, he was chiefly instrumental in having his 
name^includod in the list of those for whose apprehension 
rewards were olfercd; and he privately, and at his own ex¬ 
pense, employed spies to go in quest of him. He also en¬ 
deavoured to excite his father more bitterly against him. 
Nor did his designs rest here—but, as he beheld the fond¬ 
ness of the knight for his daughter increase, he, with the 
cunning of a demon, proposed to him to break the entail; 
and when the other inquired how it could be done, he re¬ 
plied—Notliing is more simple; deny him to be your heir 
—pronounce him illegitimate, dlicre is no living witness of 
vour marriage with his mother T.lie only document to 
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prove it is some thumbed leaf in the register of an obscure 
parish church in the Highlands of Scotland j and we can 

secure it.” 

To this most unnatural proposal the weak and wicked old 
man consented; and I shall now describe the means em¬ 
ployed by Norton to become possessed of the parish register 

referred to. 

Squire Norton had a son who was in all respects worthy 
of such a father—he was the image of his mind and person. 
In short, he w’as one of the things who, in those days, re¬ 
sembled those who in our own call themselves men of the 

forsooth! and who, under that name, infest and corrupt 
society—making a boast of their worthlessness—poisoning 
innocence—triumphing in their work of ruin—and laugh¬ 
ing, like spirits of desolation, over the daughter’s misery and 
disgrace, the father’s anguish, the wretched mother’s tears, 
and the shame of a family, which they have accomplished. 
There are such creatures, who disgrace both the soul and the 
shape of man, who are mere shreds and patches of debauch¬ 
ery—sweepings from the shops of the tailor, the milliner, and 
the hair-dresser—who live upon the plunder obtained under 
false pretences from the industrious—who giggle, ogle, pat 
a snuff-box, or affect to nod in a church, to be thought scep¬ 
tics or fine gentlemen. One of such was young Norton; 
and he was sent down to Scotland to destroy the only proof 
which Henry Blackett, in the event of his being pardoned, 
could bring forward in support of his legitimacy. 

He arrived at a lonely village in Inverness-shire, near 
which the cottage formerly occupied by Major Cameron, the 
grandfather of Henry, was situated; and of whom he found 
that few of the inhabitants remembered more than that 
“ there lived a man.” Finding the only inn that was in the 
village much more cleanly and comfortable than he had 
anticipated, he resolved to make it his hotel during his re¬ 
sidence, and inquired of the landlady if there were any one 
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in tlic village with whom a gentleman could spend an even¬ 
ing, and obtain information respecting the neighbourhood. 

“Fii’ shurcly! fu’ shurely, sir!'’ replied his Highland 
hostess—“ there pe te auld tominie/’ 

•‘Who?” inquired he, not exactly comprehending her 

Celtic accent. 

“ Wha put te auld tominie?” returned she; “an’ a tis- 
creet, goot shentleman he pe as in a’ te toun.” 

“The dominie?—the dominie?” he repeated, in a tone of 

perplexity. 

“ Oigh! oigh! te tominie,” added she, “ tat teaches te pits 
o’ pairns, an’ raises te psalm in te kirk. ’ 

He now comprehended her meaning; and from.her coup¬ 
ling the dominie’s name with the kirk, believed that he 

o 

might be of use to liim in the accomplishment of his object, 

and desired that he might be sent for. 

“ Oigh I” returned she, smiling, “ an’ he no pe lang, for 

he like te trappie unco week” 

Within five minutes, Dugald Mackay, precentor, teacher, 
and parish-clerk of Glencleugh, entered the parlour of Sirs 
Macnab. Never was a more striking contrast exhibited in 
castle or in cottage. Here stood young Norton, bedecked 
with all the foppery of an exquisite of his day ; and there 
stood Dugald Mackay, his thick bushy grey hair falling on 
his shoulders, holding in his hand a hat nob half the size of 
his head, which had neither been made nor bought for him, 
and which had become broAvn with service, and was now 
stitched in many places, to keep it together. Round it was 
wrapped a narrow stripe of crape browner than itself, and 
over all winded several yards of gut and hair-line, with hooks 
attached, betokening his angling propensities. Dugald Avas 
a thickset old nian, Avith a face blooming like his native 
lieather. His feet were thrust into immense brogues, as 
broAvn as his hat, and their fin-midable patches shewed tliat 
their wearer could use the lingle and elshun, although his 
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profession was to teach the young idea how to shoot. 
He wore tartan hose—^black breeches, fastened at the knees 
by silver gilt buckles, and much the worse for the wear, while, 
from the accumulation of ink and dust, tliey might have 
stood upright. His vest was huge and double-breasted, its 
colour not recognised by painters j and his shoulders were 
covered by a very small tartan coat, the tails of which 
hardly reached his waist. Such was Dugald Mackay; and 
the youth, plying him with the bottle, endeavoured to as¬ 
certain how far he could render him subservient to his 

purpose. 

“You appear fond of angling,” said Norton. 

“Fond o’ fishing?” returned the man of letters; “ou ayl 
QU ay!—hur hae mony time filt te creel o’ te shentlemen 
frae Inverness, for te sixpence, and te shilling, and te pig 
crown, not to let tern gaun pack wi’ te empty pasket. And 
hur will teach your honour, or tress your honour’s hooks, 
should you be stopping to fish. Here pe goot sport to your 
honour,” continued he, raising a bumper to his lips. 

The other, glad to assign a plausible pretext for his visit, 
said that he had come a few days for the sake of fishing, and 
inquired how long his guest had been in the neighbourhood. 
“ Hur peen schulemaister and parish-clerk in Glencleugh 

for forty year,” replied Dugald. 

“Parish-clerk!” said Norton, eagerly, and checking him¬ 
self, continued—‘’that is—^in the church you mean, you 
raise the tunes?” 

“ Ou ay, hur nainsel’ pe precenter too,” answered 
Dugald; “ put hur be schulemaister and parish-clerk into 

te pargain.” 

“And what are your duties as parish-clerk?” inquired 

tlie other, in a tone of indifference. 

Ou, it pe to keep te pooks wi’ te marriages, te christen¬ 
ings, and te deaths. Here pe to your honour’s very goot 
luck again,” said he, swallowing another bumper. 
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Tims the holder of the birch and parish chronicler began 
to help himself to one glass after another, until the candles 
began to dance reels and strathspeys before him At length 
the angler, expressing a wish to see such a curiosity as the 
matrimonial and baptismal register of a hamlet so remote, 
out sallied Dugald, describing curved lines as he went, and 
shortly returned, bearing the eventful quartos under his 
arm. Norton looked through them, laughing, jesting, and 
professing to be amused, and his eye quickly fell upon the 
page which he sought. Dugald laughed, drank, and talked, 
until his rough head sank upon his breast, and certain nasal 
sounds gave notice that the schoolmaster was abroad. In a 
moment, Norton transferred the leaf which contained the 
certificate of Lady Blackett’s marriage, from the volume to 
his pocket. His father had or<lered him to destroy it, but 
the son, vicious as the father, determined to keep it, and to 
hold it over him as an instrument of terror to extort money. 
The dominie being roused to take one glass more by way of 
a night-cap, was led home, as usual, by Mrs Macnab s ser- 

vant-of-all-work, who carried the volumes. 

Shortly after this, the marriage between Sir John Blackett 
and Miss Norton took place; her father rejoiced in the 
success of his schemes, and Henry was disinherited and 

disowned. 


(JIIAPTER II. 

While the latter events which we have recorded in the 
last chapter were taking place, Henry Blackett, the rebel 
soldier, was a fugitive, flying from hiding-place to hiding- 
place, seeking concealment in the mountains and in the 
glens, in the forest and crowded city, assuming every dis¬ 
guise, and hunted from covert to covert. A reward was 
not offered for his apprehension, in particular by govern- 
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ment, but he was included amongst those whom loyal sub¬ 
jects were forbidden to conceal; and two emissaries, sent 
out by Norton, sought him continually, to deliver him up. 
Ignorant of his father’s marriage, or of the villain s part he 
had acted towards him, though conscious of his anger at 
his having joined Prince Charles, he was wandering in 
Dumfries-shire, by the shores of the Solway, disguised as a 
sailor, and watching an opportunity to return home, when 
the hunters after his life suddenly sprang upon him, ex¬ 
claiming—‘‘ Ha! Blackett, the traitor!—the five hundred 

pounds are ours! *’ 

Armed only with the branch of a tree, which he carried 
partly for defence, and as a walking-stick, he repelled them 
with the desperate fierceness of a man whose life is at stake. 
One he disabled, and the other being unable to contend 
against him singly, permitted him to escape. He rushed 
at his utmost speed across the fields for many miles, avoid¬ 
ing the liighways and public paths, until he sank panting 
and exhausted on the ground. He had not lain long in 
this situation when he was discovered by a wealthy farmer, 
who was known in the neighbourhood by the appellation of 

canny Willie Galloway.” 

“ Puir young chield,” said Willie, casting on him a look 
of compassion, “ ye seem sadly distressed. Do ye think I 
could be o’ ony service to ye? From yer appearance, ye 
wadna be the waur o’ a nicht’s lodging, and I can only 

say that ye are heartily Avelcome to t. 

Henry had been so long the object of pursuit and per¬ 
secution, that he regarded every one with suspicion^ and 
starting to his feet and grasping the branch firmer in his 
hand, he said—“Know you what you say?—or would you 
betray the wretched?” 

“ It is o’ nae manner o’ use gripping your stick,” said 
WilUe, calmly, “ for I’m allooed to be a first-rate cudgel- 
player—the best atween Stranraer and Dumfrie.s. But, as 
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to kennin’ what I said, I was offerin’ ye a nicht’s lodgings; 
and as to betrayin’ the wretched, I wadna see a hawk strike 
doon a sparrow, not a spider a midge, if I could prevent 
it.” 

“You seem honest,” said Henry; “ I am miserable, and 
will trust you.” 

“Be thankit,” answered the other; “ I dare to say I’m 
as honest as my neebors; and, as ye seem in distress, I 
will be very happy to serve ye, if I can do’t in a creditable 
way.” 

Willie Galloway was a bachelor of five and forty, and 
his house was kept by an old "woman, a distant relative, 
called Janet White. Henry accompanied him home, and 
communicated to him his story. Willie took a liking for 
him, and vowed that he would not only shelter him, while 
he had a roof over his head, but that he would defend him 
against every enemy, while he had a hand that he could 
lift; and, the better to ensure his concealment, he proposed 
that he should pass as his sister’s son. and not even write 
to his father to intimate where he was, until the persecution 
against those who had “ been out "with poor Charlie,” was 

past. 

In the neighbourhood of Willie’s farm, there resided an 
elderly gentleman, named Laird Howison. He was an 
eccentric but most kind-hearted man, of whom many believed 
and said that his imagination was stronger then his reason; 
and in so saying, it was probable that they were notlar from 
the truth. But of that the reader will determine as he secs 
more of the laird. There resided with him a beautiful 
orphan girl, named Helen Marshall, the daughter of the late 
parish clergyman, and to Avhom he had been left guardian 
from her childhood. But, as she grew up in loveliness before 
Mm, she became as a dream of futurity that soothed and 
cheered his existence; and, although he was already on the 
wrong side of fifty, he resolved that, as soon as she was 
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twenty-one, he would offer her his hand and fortune. Janet 
White, the housekeeper and relative of Willie Galloway, 
had nursed Helen in infancy; and the lovely maiden was, 
therefore, a frequent visitor at his house. She there met 
Henry, and neither saw nor listened to him with indifference j 
and her beauty, sense, and gentleness, made a like impres¬ 
sion upon him. Willie, though a bachelor, had penetration 
enough to perceive that when they met there was meaning 
in their eyes; and he began to rally Henry—saying, “ Now, 
there would be a match for ye!—when the storm has blawn 
owre your head, just tak ye that bonny Scotch lassie hame 
to England wi’ ye as yer wife, and ye wlU. find her a trea¬ 
sure, such as ye may wander the world round and no find 
her marrow.” 

As their intimacy and affection increased, Henry com¬ 
municated to Helen the secret of his birth and situation; 
and, like a true woman, she loved him the more for the 
dangers to which he was exposed. He had remained more 
than eight mouths with his friend and protector; and, ima¬ 
gining that the persecution against himself, and others who 
had acted in the same cause, was now abated in its fury, he 
forwarded a letter to his father, at Winburn Priory, an¬ 
nouncing his intention of venturing home in a few days, 
and begging his forgiveness and protection, until his pardon 
could be procured. He, however, intimated to Willie Gal¬ 
loway, his desire to secure the hand of Helen before he left. 

“ Weel, if she be agreeable,” said Willie—and I liae 
every reason to believe she is—I wadna blame ye for taking 
that step ava; for her auld gowk o’ a guardian, Laird 
Howison, (though a very worthy man in some respecks), 
vows that he is determined to marry her himsel, as soon as 
she is ane and twenty; and, as he is up aboot London at 
present, ye couldna hae a better opportunity. Therefore, 

only ye and Helen say the word, and I’ll ai'range the busi¬ 
ness for ye in less than nae time.” 
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The fair maiden consented; a clergyman had joined their 
hands, and pronounced the benediction over them the 
ceremony was concluded, but it was only concluded, when 
tlie two ruffians, who have been already mentioned as hired 
by Norton to search for him and secure his apprehension, 
and who before had met him by the side of the Solway, 
followed by two soldiers, burst into the apartment, crying-~ 
» Secure the traitor! It is he '.—Harry Blackett!” 

Helen screamed aloud and clasped her Iiands. 

“Ye lie! ye lie!” cried Willie—“it is my sisters son— 
meddle wi’ him wha daiir, and us twa will fecht you four, 

even in the presence o’ the minister.” 

So saying, he seized hold of a chair, and raised it to repel 

them. Henry followed his example. The soldiers threaten¬ 
ingly raised their fire-arms. Willie suddenly swang round 
the chair with his utmost strength, and dashed down their 
arms. Henry hastily kissed the brow of his fair bride, and, 
rushing through the midst of them, darted from the house, 
while Willie, as rapidly following him, closed the door be¬ 
hind him, and holding it fast, cried—“ Ixun, Harry, my lad! 
_run for bare life, and I’ll keep them fast liere! 

For several days, the soldiers searched the neighbouihood 
for the fugitive) but they found him not, and no one knev 
where he had fled. Within a week, Helen disappeared from 
Primrose Hall, the seat of her guardian, Laird Howison; 
and the general belief was, that she had set out for Cheshire, 
to the father of her bridegroom, to intercede with him to 
use his influence in his son’s behalf. “ And,” said Willie, 
“ if she doesna move him to forgie his son, and do his duty 
towards him, then I say that he has a heart hai'der than a 

whin-rock.” 

But no one knew the object of her departure, nor whither 
she had gone. Laird Howison had not returned, and, after 
several weeks had passed, and Willie Galloway was unable 
to hear ought of either Helen or Henry, he resolved to pro- 
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ceed to Cheshire, to make inquiries after them; and for this 
purpose purchased an entire suit of new and fashionable 
raiment. 


CHAPTER III. 

On a beautiful summer morning, an old man, slightly 
stooping in his gait, was slowly walking down a green lane 
Avhich led in the direction from Warrington to Winburn 
Priory. Behind him, at a rapid pace, followed a younger 
man, of a muscular frame, exceedingly well-dressed, and 
carrying over his arm a thick chequered plaid, like those 
worn in the pastoral districts of Scotland. He overtook the 
elder pedestrian, and accosted him, saying— 

“ Here’s a bonny morning, freend.” 

“ Sir? ” said the old man inquiringly, slightly lifting his 
liat, and not exactly comprehending his companion. 

“ Losh, but he’s a mannerly auld body that,” thought the 
other; “ I see the siller upon this suit o’ claes has been 
weel-wared;” and added aloud, “I was observing it’s a de¬ 
lightful morning, sir, and as delightful a country-side; it 
wad be a paradise, were it no sae flat.” 

“Ah, sir!” replied the old man; “but I fear as how the 
country looks like a paradise without its innocence.” 

“Ye talk very rationally, honest man,” said the other, 
whom the reader will have recognised to be Willie Gallo- 
way; “ and, if I am no mistaen, ye maun hae some cause 
to mak the remark. But, dear me, sir, only look round ye, 
and see the trees in a’ their glory, the flowers in a’ their in¬ 
nocence ; or just look at the rowing burn there, wimplin 
alang by oor side, like refined silver, beneath a sun only less 
glorious than the Hand that made it; and see hoo the bits 
o’ fish are whittering round, wagging their tails, and whisk¬ 
ing back and forrit, as happy as kings! Look at the lovely 
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and the cheerfa’ face o’ a’ Nature— or just listen 'to the 
music o’ thac sinless creatures in the hedges, and in the blue 
lift_and ye will say that, but for the inventions and deceit¬ 

fulness o’ man’s heart, this earth wad be a paradise still. 
But I tell ye wliat, freend—I believe that were an irreligious 
man just to get up before sunrise at a season like this, and 
gang into the fields and listen to the laverock, and look 
around on the earth, and on the majesty o’ the heavens 
rising, he wadna stand for half-an-hoor until, if naebody 
were seeing him, he would drap doun on his knees and 

pray.” 

Much of Willie’s sermon was lost on the old man ; he, 
however, comprehended a part, and said, “ Why, sir, I know 
as how I always find my mind more in tune for the service 
of the church, by a walk in the fields, and the singing of the 
birds, than by all the instruments of the orchestra.” 

“Orchestra!” said Willie, “what do ye mean?—that’s a 

strange place to gather devotion frae! 

“The orchestra of the church,” returned the other. 

“ The orchestra o’ the church 1 said Willie, in surprise 
“ what’s that 1 I never heard o’t before. There’s the poopit, 
and the precentor’s desk, the pews and the square seats, and 
doun stairs and the gallery—but ye nonplus me about the 

orchestra,” 

“Why, our lord of the manor,” continued the old man, 
“is one who cares for nothing that s good, and he will give 
nothing; and as we are not rich enough to buy^an organ, 
we have only a bass viol, two tenors, and a flute.” 

“ Fiddles and a flute in a place o’ worship 1 ” exclaimed 

Willie. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the other, marvelling at his manner. 
“Weel,” returned Willie, standing suddenly still, and 
striking his staff upon the ground, “ that beats a’ I And 
will ye tell me, sir, boo it is possible to worship yer Creator 
by scraping catgut, or blawing wind through a liollow stick ^ 
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“Why, master,” said the old man, “the use of instru¬ 
ments in worship is as old as the times of the prophets, and 
I can’t see why it should be given up. But dost thou think, 
now, that thou couldst go into Chester cathedral at twilight, 
while the organ filled all round about thee with its deep 
music, without feeling in thy heart that thou wast in a 
house of praise. Why, sir, at such a time thou couldst not 
commit a wicked action. The very sound, while it lifted up 
thy soul with delight, W'ould awe thee.” 

When their controversy had ended, Willie inquired—“Do 
ye ken a family o’ the name o’ Blackett, that lives aboot this 
neeborhood?” 

“ I should,” answered the old man; “ forty years did I 
eat of their bread.” 

“ Then, after sic lang service, ye’ll just be like ane o’ the 
family?” replied Willie. 

“ Alas! ” said the other, shaking his head. 

“Ye dinna mean to say,” resumed Willie, in a tone of 
surprise, that they hae turned ye aff, in your auld age, as 
some heartless wretch wad sell the noble animal that had 
carried him when a callant, to a cadger, because it had 
grown howe backet, and lost its speed o’ foot. But I hope 
that young Mr Henry had nae hand in it?” 

“Henry!—no! no!” cried the old man eagerly—“bless 
him! Did you know Mr Henry, your honour?” 

“I did,” said Willie; “and I hae come from Scotland 
ance errand to see him.” 

“ But, sir,” inquired the old man, tremulously, “ do you 
know where to find him?” 

“I expect to find him, by this time, at his father’s house.” 

•'Alas! answered the old domestic, “there has been no 

one at the priory for more than twelve months. I don’t 

know where the old knight is. Henry has not been here 

since he went to Edinburgh, and that is nigh to five years 
gone now.” 
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..Ye dumfeuudor mo, auld man,” exclaimed Willie; 
‘■but where, in the name o’ guidness, where a the wifel 

countrywoRian, I suppose, said 


where’s Mrs Blackett]” 

“You will mean your 

‘‘‘'..Tote sure I mean her,” said Willie-“ wha else could 

^ is me!” sighed his companion and he burst 

bbo tears as he spohe, dost see ‘''e 

before nsl-and they have raised no stone to mark 

'‘’“^Deadt” ejaculated Willie, becoming pale with hormr, 
and fixi upon his fellow-pedestrian a look of agony- 

“ Ye diima say—dead!” 

“Even so! 


aloud. 


—aciiu : . v.!.* ^ 

even so!” said the old domestic, sobbi g 

'’.And hoo was it?” cried AViUie; “w^__it a fair strae 

death—or just grief, puir thing ^ informant; 

“ Why, I can t say how it was, ansAvcictx 

“ but I wish I durst tell all I think. 

.. Say it !-say it! ” Lre 

ao you mean by, gift it to the bottom, 

thoSi ? corme a thoiisU pounds; and there is anither 

If st Tain but a friendless old man,” replied the 

other, tlmt could not stand the weight of a stronger 


arm. 


"■plague take their arms!” 
cudgel as if to shew the strength of his owi , 

ye thii’ik, and they’ll have strong arms that dare ton 

hair o y<^r head. // t ^ ’f IiVa ^av too 

Ciuch to strangers, but if thou makest any ^ay m ^ 
parts,! may tell thee something; and T fear that w 
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poor Henry is, he is in need of friends. But perhaps your 

honour would wish to see her grave?” 

“Her grave!” ejaculated Willie—“yes! yes! yes!—her 
grave!—0 misery! have I come frae Dumfries-shire to see 

a sicht like this?” 

The old man led the way over the stile, hanging his head 
and sighing as he went. Willie followed him, drawing his 
sleeve across his eyes, as was his custom when his heart 
was touched, and forgetting the dress of the gentleman 
which he wore, in the feelings of the man. 

‘ ‘ The family vault is in yonder corner,” said his conduc¬ 
tor, as they turned across the churchyard.” 

“Save us, friend!” exclaimed Willie, looking towards 
the spot, “ saw ye ever the like o’ yon?—a poor miserable 
dementit creature, wringing his hands as though his heart 
would break! ” 

“’Tis he! ’tis he!” shouted the old man, springing for¬ 
ward with the alacrity of youth, “ my child!—my dear 
young master!” 

“ Oh! conscience o’ man! ” exclaimed Willie, “ what sort 
o’ a dream is tliis? It canna be possible! Her dead, and 
him, oot o’ his judgment, mourning owre her grave in the 
garb o’ a beggar!” 

“Ha! discovered again!” cried Henry fiercely, and 
starting round as he spoke; but immediately recognising 
the old domestic, on whom time had not wrought such a 
metamorphosis as dress had upon Willie Galloway—“ Ha, 
Jonathan! old Jonathan Holditch!” he added, “do I again 
see the face of a friend!” and instantly discovering Willie, 
he sprang forward and grasped his extended hand in both 
of his. 

The old man sat down upon the grave and wept. 

“Don’t weep, Jonathan,’’ said Henry, “I trust that wq 
shall soon have cause to rejoice.” 

“ I wish a’ may be richt yet,” thought Willie; “ I took 
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|,i,„ to be rather cU-mentit at tile first glance, and r^oice is 
rather a strange word to use owro a young wife’s grave. 

’’'"''Yf'Taster TIenry,” said Jon.athan, “ I do rejoice that 

the worst is past; but I must weep too, for there be many 

thiiK's in all this that I do not understand.” 

“Nor me either,” .said Willie; “but ye say ye think 

"^ypyTrif Jonathan,” continued Henry, “that there 
is no stone to mark my mother's gr.ave ? There is room 
enough in our buri.al place. Why is there nothing to her 
memory?” he continued, bending his eyes upon her sepu 
Xe Her nieinoiy/” he added; “ cold, cruel grave; and 

i.s memory all tlmt is left me of .such a 

dust, beneath this unlettered stone-all !-^l . that I • 
now call mother? Has she no monument but the 

muttered Wilhe, “ who has be^ 

tTe as I’m a living man this is beyont my comprehension- 
T flinna think be can be ct iliegiiher theie. 

Henry turned towards liim and said, “ ^ ^ 

,sk, my dear friend but -y M iitter 

iremblo on my tongue ; but wlmt of my Helen-tell mo. 


wliat of her?" 


She 
I—I hope 


sbo’s-wocl," ga.spod Willie, bewildered; 


a 


that 


. _._1 iHioe—I tru.st—that—oil, losb, Mr Blackett, I 

liniia ken wliaro I am, norwb.at I am saying, for my lam 
rT daired .as a body’s that is driven owre wi a drift, .and 
rowed amang the snaw! Has there been onybody biiiie 

'■"TyTrSilway !-Mr GaUoway r cvelaimed Ho^^ 

ebolced with agitation, and wringing h.s Tame of 

the perspir,ation burst upon Ins brow- m the name 
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w rBtcliBdnBss—wli&t—wliftt do you inesiii? 

Oh, diniia speak to me!” said Willie, waving his hand j 

ask that auld man.” 

“Jonathan?” exclaimed Henry. 

“ I don’t know what the gentleman means, said the old 
man; “ but no one has been buried here since your honoured 

mother, and that is four years ago. 

“And whase grave—whase grave did ye bring me to look 

at?” inquired Willie, eagerly. 

“ My lady’s,’’ answered he. 

“Yer leddy’s!” returned Willie—“do you mean Mr 
Blackett’s mother ? ” 

W^hom else could I mean?” asked old Jonathan, in a 
tone of wonder. 

“ AVha else could you mean! ” repeated Willie; “ then, 
be thankit! she's no dead!—ye say she's no dead!” and he 
literally leapt for joy. 

“Who dead?” inquired the old man, with increassd 
astonishment. 

“ Wha dead, ye stupid auld body!—did I no say his wife, 
as plain as I could speak?” 

“ Whose wife?” inquired Jonathan, looking from Willie 

to his master in bewilderment. 

“Whose wife!” reiterated Willie, weeping, laughing, 
and twirling his sticky “shame fa’ ye—ye may ask that 
noo, after knocking my heart oot o’ the place o t wi yer 
palaver. Whase wife do ye say?—ask Mr Henry.” 

“ Mr Galloway! ” interrupted Henry, “ am I to under¬ 
stand that you believed this to be the grave of my beloved 
Helen?—or, how could you suppose it? Has she left 

Primrose Hall?—or, has our marriage-Tell me all you 

know, for I wist not what I would ask.” 

Willie then related to him what the reader already knows 
—namely, that she had left Dumfries-shire, and was sup- 
\»o.sed to have gone to his father’s. 
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Blessings on the day that these eyes beheld the deal 
lady, then,” exclaimed old Jonathan; “fori could vow that 
she is under my roof now.” 

“ Under y<mr roof!” cried Henry. 

“ Was ye doited, auld man, that ye didna tell me that 
before?” said Willie. 

“ I knew no more of my young master’s marriage, until 
just now, than these gravestones do,” said Jonathan; “the 
dear lady who is with us told notliing to me. Only my 
wife told me that she knew she loved oiir young master.” 

“But why is she lodging with you, Jonathan? I have 
learned that my father is abroad, and is it that he is soon 
expected home?” 

“ A fever caused her to be an inmate of my poor roof,” 
answered Jonathan, “ after she had been rudely driven from 
the gate as a common beggar. But I am no longer thy 
father’s servant—and I wish, for thy sake, I could forget 
he was thy father; for he has done that wliich might make 
the blessed bones beneath our feet start from their grave. 
And there is no one about the Priory now, but the creatures 
of the villain Norton.” 

Henry entreated that the old man would not speak 
harshly of his father, though he had so treated them; and 
he briefly informed tliem, that, on flying from Scotland to 
escape his pursuers even at his fatlier’s lodge, he again met 
one of the individuals who had hunted him as “ Blackett, 
the traitor,” and who had attempted to seize ])im in the 
hour of his marriage—and that even there the cry was again 
raised against him; and a band, thirsting for his blood- 
money, joined in tlie pursuit. He had fled to the church¬ 
yard, and found concealment in the family vault, where he 
had remained until they then discovered him, as, in the 
early morning, he had ventured out. 

Willie counselled that there was now small vengeance to 

o 

be apprehended from the persecution of the government; 
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and when Jonathan stated that Sir John had married the 
daughter of Norton, and disinherited Henry by denying hia 
marriage with his mother, Willie exclaimed—“ I see it a*, 
Mr Henry, just as clear as the A, B, C. This rascal, ye ca* 
Norton, or your faither, (forgie me for saying sae,) has em¬ 
ployed the villains wha hunted for yer life; it has been 
mair them than the government that has been to blame. 
Therefore, my advice is, let us go and drive the thieves out 
o’ the house by force.” 

Henry, who was speechless with grief, horror, and dis¬ 
gust, agreed to the proposition of his friend, and they pro¬ 
ceeded to the Priory by a shorter road than the lodge. 

Henry knocked loudly at the door, which was opened by 
a man-servant, who attempted to shut it in his face; but, 
in a moment the door was driven back upon its hinges, and 
the menial lay extended along the lobby; and Henry, with 
his sturdy ally, and old Jonathan, rushed in. Alarmed by 
the sound, the other servants, male and female, hurried to 
the spot; and epithets, too opprobrious to be written, were 
the mildest they applied to the young heir, as he demanded 
admission. 

“ Then let us gie them club-law for it,” cried Willie, “ if 
they will h ave it; and they shall have it to their heart’s 
content, if I ance begin it.” 

Armed with such weapons as they could seize at the mo¬ 
ment, the servants menacingly opposed their entrance; but 
Henry, dashing through them, rushed towards the stairs, 
where he was followed by four men-servants, two armed 
with swords, and the others with kitchen utensils. 

But Willie, following at their heels, cried—“ Come back!” 
and, bringing his cudgel round his head, with one tremen¬ 
dous swoop caused it to rattle across the unprotected legs 
of the two last of the pursuers, and, almost at the same 
instant, before their comrades had ascended five steps from 
the ground, they, from the same cause, descended back- 
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vrards, rolling and roaring over their companions. Within 
three seconds, all four were conquered, disarmed, and un¬ 
able to rise. As the discomfited garrison of the Priory 
gathered themselves together, (much in the attitude of 
I’urks or tailors,) groaning, writhing, and ruefully rubbing 
their stockings, Willie, with the composed look of a philoso¬ 
pher, addressed to them tliis consoling and important infor¬ 
mation—“ Noo, sirs, I hope ye are a’ semihly convinced, 
what gnid service a bit hazel may do in a willing hand) 
and if ony o’ yer banes are broken, I would recommend ye 
to send for the doctor before the swelling gets stiff about 
them. But ye couldna hae broken banes at a cannier place 
on a’ the leg than just where I gied ye the bits o’ clinks; 
they were hearty licks, and would gie tliem a clean snap, 
so that, in the matter o’ six weeks, ye may be on your feet 

again.” 

Old Jonathan had already followed Henry up stairs; anc 
Willie having finished his exhortation, proceeded in ques 
of them. Henry succeeded in obtaining a change of rai 
ment; and having sent f(;r one who had been long a tenan 
upon the estate, he left the house in charge to him, witl 
orders that he should immediately turn from it all the crea 
tures of Norton, and engage other servants; and he and hi 
friend, Willie, proceeded to the house of old Jonathar 
where, as the latter supposed, a lady that he believed to b 
the wife of his young master, then was. 


CHATTEK IV. 

Mrs Holditch (the wife of old Jonathan) was wande 
iug up the lane in quest of lier husband, wondcritig at tl 
length of his absence, and fretting for his return; for “ tl 
swe<;t lady,” as .she termed Helen, “would not take brea 
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&st without them.” She had proceeded about half a mile 
from the cottage, when she was met by none other than 
Laird Howison of Primrose Hall, and the following dia¬ 
logue took place:— 

“Will ye hae the kindness to inform me, ma’am, if the 
person that used to keep the gate of Sir John Blackett lives 
ony way aboot here ? ” 

“ He does, sir,” replied she, with low obeisance. 

“And, oh!” interrupted he, earnestly, “know ye if there 
be a young leddy frae Scotland stopping there at present— 
for I have heard that there is? Ye’ll no think me inquisi¬ 
tive, ma’am; for really if ye kenned what motive I hae for 
asking, ye would think it motive enough.” 

“ There be, your honour,” returned she, “ and a dear ex¬ 
cellent young Irtdy she is.” 

“Oh! if it Ij her that I mean,” said he, “that she is 
deavy indeed, I have owre guid reason to ken, and her ex¬ 
cellence is written on every line o’ her beautiful counten¬ 
ance. But, if I’m no detaining ye, ma’am, may I just ask 
her name?” 

“She bade us call her Helen, sir,” replied she; “we 
know no other.” 

“Yes! yes!” cried he, “it’s just Helen!—Helen, and 
nothing else to me! Mony a time has that name been 
offered up wi* my prayers. But I thought, ma’am, ye said 
she bade yon call her Helen.” 

“Yes, your honour,” said she; “I be the wife of old 
Jonathan Holditch, and she be staying with us now.” 

“Bless you!” he exclaimed, “for the shelter whicli yer 
roof has afforded to the head o’ an orphan. But, oh! 
what like is your Helen? Is her neck whiter than the 
drifted snaw? Does her hair fa’ in gowden ringlets, like 
the clouds that curl round the brows o’ the setting sun? 
Is her form delicate as the willow, but stately as the young 
pine? Is her countenance beautiful as the light o’ laugh* 
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ing day, when it chases sickness and darkness together 
from the chamber o’ the invalid? If she isna a this— if 
her voice isna sweeter than the sough o’ music on a river 
dear and excellent she may be, and they may call her 
Helen—but, oh! she isna my Helen !—for there is none in 
the world like unto mine. But, no! no!—she is not mine 
now I 0 Helen, woman! did I expect this? Excuse me, 
ma’am, ye’ll think my conduct strange; but, when my poor 
seared-up heart thinks o’ past enjoyment, it makes me for¬ 
get mysel’. Do you think your Helen is the same that I 

hae come to seek?” 

“ A sweeter and a lovelier lady,” said she, “ never called 
Christian man father. She had business at Winbum 
Priory; but my husband says she was driven away from the 

gate like a dog.” 

“It is her!” exclaimed he, “and she’s no been at the 

Priory, then?” 

“No, sir,” returned she. 

“Nor seen ony o’ the Blackett family?” added h^ 
eagerly. 

“ No, sir j for there be none of them in the neighbour-' 
hood,” answered she. 

“What’s this I hear!” cried he:—“ Gracious! if I may 
again hope!—and why for no? But how is it that she 
is stopping wi’ you?—wherefore did she not return to 
the home where she has been cherished from infancy, and 
where she will aye be welcome. Has Helen forgot me 

a’thegither?” 

“Alas, sir!” said she; “it was partly grief, I believe,- 
that brought on a bad fever, and I had fears the sweet,- 
patient creature would have died in my hands. I sa,t by 
her bedside, w'atching night after night; and, oh! sir, 1 
daresay as how it was about you that she sometimes 
talked, and wept, and laughed, and talked again, poor 

thing.” 
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“And did ye” he inquired, fumbling with a pocket 
bookj “did ye watch owre her? Im your debtor for 
that. And ye think she spoke about me—my name’s Howi- 
son, ma’am—Thomas Howison of Primrose Hall, in the 
county o’ Dumfries. She would, maybe, call me Thommr 
“Mr Howison!” replied the old woman: “yes, your 
honour, she often mentioned such a name—very often. 

“Did she really,” added he; “did she mention me?— 
and often spoke about me—often ? Then she s no forgotten 

me a’thegither! ” 

He thrust a bank-note into the hands of Mrs Holditch, 
which she refused to accept, saying that “ the dear lady had 
more than paid her for all that she had done already. But, 
while she spoke, they had arrived within sight of the 
cottage, and he suddenly bounded forward, exclaiming— 
« Oh I hand my heart I ” as he beheld Helen, sitting look¬ 
ing from the window—yonder she is I yonder she is I O 
Helen! Helen!” he cried, rushing towards the door— 
wherefore did ye leave me?—why hae ye forsaken me? 
But, joy o’ my heart, I winna upbraid ye; for I hae found 

ye again.” 

With an agitated step, she advanced to meet him she 
extended her hand towards him—she faltered “ My kind, 
kind benefactor.” 

He heard the words she uttered—with a glance he beheld 
the marriage-ring upon her finger—he stood still in the 
midst of his transport—his outstretched arms fell motion¬ 
less by his side—“ 0 Helen, woman! ” he cried in agony, 
“ do ye really say henefactor ^—that isna the word I wish to 

hear frae ye. Ye never ca’ed me 6m^ac^or before!” 

The few words spoken by the old woman had called up 
his buried hopes, but the word benefactor had again whelmed 
him in despair. 

“Oh!” he continued, dashing away the tears from his 
eyes, “ my poor mind is flung away upon a whirlwind, and 
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my brain is the sport o’ every shadow! 0 Helen! I thought 

ye had forgotten me!” 

“Forgotten you, my kind dear friend!” said she; “1 
liave not, I will not, I cannot forget you; and wherefore 
would you forget that I can only remember you as a friend?” 

“ Poor, miserable, and deluded being that I am, added 
he; “ I expected, from what the mistress o’ this house told 
me, tliat I wouldna be welcomed by the cauldrife names o 
friend or henefactor. Do ye mind since ye used to call me 

Thomas V' 

“ Hr Howison,” answered she, “ I know this visit ha.-' 
been made in kindness—let me believe in parental anxiety. 
You have not now to learn that I am a wife, and you can 
have heard nothing here to lead you to think otherwise. 
I Avill not pretend to misunderstand your language. But 
by what name can I call you save that of friend? it 
was the first and the only one by which I have ever known 


* No, Helen,” cried he, vTinging her hand; “ there was 
a time when ye only said Thomas! and the sound o’ that ae 
word frae yer lips was a waff o’ music, which echoed, like 
the vibrations o’ an angel’s harp, about my heart for hours 

and for hours!” 

“If,” added she, “from having been taught by you to 
call you by that name in childhood, when I regarded you 
as my guardian, and you condescended to be my playmate, 
will you upbraid me with ceasing to use it now, when re¬ 
spect to you and to myself demand the use of another? Or 
can you, by any act of mine, place another meaning upon 
my iiaviiig used it, tiuui obedience to your wishes, and^ the 
familiarity of a thoughtless girl? And, knowing this, is it 
possible that the best of men ivill heap sorrow upon sorrow 
on the head of a friendless and afflicted woman ? 

“ Oh, dinna say friendless, Helen,” cried he; “friendless 
ve canna be while I am in existence Ye hae tom the 
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BcaldS from my eyes, and the first use o’ sicht has been to 
show me that the past has been delusion, and that the future 
is misery, solitary madness, or despair! And hae I really 
a’ this time mistaen sweetness for love, and familiarity for 
affection? Do ye really say that it was only familiarity, 

Helen?” 

“ The feelings of a sister for a brother,” she answered ; 

“ of a daughter for a father,’’ 

“True,” said he; “I see it now; I was, indeed, older than 

your father—I didna recollect that. ’ 

He sat thoughtful for a few minutes, when Helen, to 
change the subject, inquired after her old nurse, Janet 

White. 

“ Poor body,” said he, raising his head, “ her spirits are 
clean gone. I understand she sits mourning for you by the 
fire, coAvering thegitlier like a pigeon that’s lost its mate, or 
a ewe whose lamb has been struck dead by its side. It 
would wring tears from a heart o’ stane to hear her lament¬ 
ing, morning, noon, and night, for her ‘ dear bairn,’ as she 
aye ca’ed ye—rocking her head and chirming owre her sor¬ 
row, like a hen bird owre its rifled nest. I had her owre 
at the Hall the day after I cam back frae London, and just 
afore I cam here to seek for ye. But there is naething 
aboot it that she taks delight in noo. And, when I strove 
to amuse her, by taking her through the garden and planta 
tions, (though I stood mair in need o’ comfort mysel’), she 
would stand still and lean her head against a tree, in the 
very middle o’ some o’ the bonniest spots, while a tear came 
roAving down her cheeks, and look in my face wi’ such a 
sorroAATu’ expression, that a thousand arrows, entering my 
breast at ance, couldna hae caused me mair agony. I felt 
that I was a puir, solitary, and despised being, only cast 
into the midst o’ a paradise, that my comfortless bosom 
might appear the blacker and the more dismal. The puii 
Wild body saw what was passing ■mthin me, and she shook 
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her head, saying, ‘ Oh, sir! had I seen ye leading my bairn 
down thir bonny avenues as your wife, Janet White would 
have been a happy woman.’ Then she wrung her withered 
hands, and the tears hailed down her cheeks faster and faster; 
while 1 hadiia a word o’ consolation to say to her, had it 
been to save my life. For the very chirping o’ the birds 
grew irksome, and the young leaves and the silky flowers 
painful to look upon. 0 Helen! if ye only kenned what 
we a’ suffer on yer account! If ye only kenned what it is 
to have hope spired up, and affection preying upon your 
ain heart for nourishment, ye wadna be angry at onything 
I say.” 

“ Think not it is possible,” she replied, while her tears 
flowed faster than her words; “ but wherefore feed a hope¬ 
less passion, the indulgence of which is now criminal?” 

“ Oh! forgie ye! ” he exclaimed, vehemently; “ dinna say 
that, Helen! Hopeless it may be, but not criminal! That 
is the only cruel word I ever heard frae yer lips! I didna 
think onybody would hae said that to me! Did you really 
say criminal! But, oh! as matters stand, if ye’d only alloo 
me to say anither Avord or twa anent the subject, and if ye 
wadna just crush me as a moth, and tak pleasure in my 
agonies—or hae me to perish wi’ the sunless desolation o 
my ain breast—ye’ll alloo me to say them. They relate to 
my last consolation—the last tie that links me and the 

world together!” 

“ Speak,” said Helen; “ let not me be the cause of misery 


I can have power to prevent.” 

Oh, then!” replied he, be not angry at what I’m going 
to say; and mind, that, on your answer depends the future 
happiness or misery o’ a fellow-being. Yes, Helen! upon 
your word depends life and hope—madness and misery; I 
say life and hope—for, if ye destroy the one, the other winna 
baud lang oot; and I say madness—fur, oh! if ye had been 
a witness o’ the wild and the melancholy days and nights 
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that I hae passed since I learned that ye had left me, and 
felt my heart burning and beating, and my brain loup, loup- 
ing for ever, like a living substance, and shooting and sting¬ 
ing through my head, like stings o’ fire, till I neither kenned 
Tvhar I was, nor what I didj but stood still, or rushed out 
in agony, and screamed to the wind, or gripped at the echo 
o’ my voice!—I say, if ye had seen this, ye wadna think it 
strange that I made use o the words. A.nd, now, as ye 

have heard nothing from-^from Hemy Blackett, from the 

n ight that the ceremony o’ marriage was performed—and if 
3 'e should hear nothing o him for seven years to come, ye 
will then, ye ken, be at liberty—and will ye say that I may 
hope, then? 0 Helen, woman I say but the word, and I’ll 
wait the seven years, as Jacob did for Hachel, and count 

them but a day if my Helen will bless me wi’ a smile o* 
hope!” 

As he thus spoke, Mrs Holditch bustled into the room, 
exclaiming “ 0 sw eet lady, here be one coming thee knows 
—see! see! there be my husband, and our own dear young 
master Henry, come to make us happy again!” 

“ My Henry 1 ” exclaimed Helen, springing towards the 
door—“where—oh, where?” 

“Here, my beloved! here!” replied Henry, meeting her 
on the threshold. 

Poor Laird Howison stood dumb, his mouth open, his 

eyes extended, staring on vacancy. He beheld the object 

of his delirious love sink into her husband’s arms, and saw 

no more. He clasped his hands together, and, with a deep 

groan, reeled against the wall. Henry and Helen, in the 

ecstasy of meeting each other, were unconscious of all 

around, and Willie Galloway was the first to observe his 
countryman. 

“ Preserve us! you here, too, Mr Howison!” said he. But 
the features of the laird remained rivetted in agony, and 
betrayed no symptom of recognition. The mention of the 
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laird’s name- by Willie, arrested tlio attention of Henry, and 
approaching him, he said—“ Sir, to you I ought to offer an 
apology.” 

The unhappy man wildly grasped the hand of Henry, and 
seizing also Helen’s, he exclaimed—“It is a’ owre now! 
The chain is forged, and the iron is round my soul. But I 
bless you baith. Takher! takher!—and hear me, Henry 
Blackett—as ye would escape wratli and judgment,be kind 
to her as the westlin’ winds and the morning dews to the 
leaves o’ spring. Let it be your part to clothe her coun¬ 
tenance wi’ smiles and her bosom wi’ joy! Fareweel, 
Helen!—look up!—let me, for the last time, look upon 
your face, and I will carry that look upon my memory to 
the grave!” 

She gazed upon him wildly, crying—“ Staj'!—stay!— 
you must not leave us! ” 

“Now!—now, it is past!” he cried; “it was a sair 
struggle, but reason mastered it! Fareweel, Helen!—fare- 
weel!” 

Thus saying, he ruslied out of the house, and Willie Gal¬ 
loway followed him; but, although fleet of foot, he was 
compelled to give up the pursuit. 

A few minutes after the abrupt and wild departure of 
the laird, and before Helen had recovered from the shock, 
the ruffians, who, at the instigation of Norton, had hunted 
after Henry to deliver him up to the government, and from 
whom he had already twice escaped, rushed into the room, 
exclaiming—“ Secure the traitor! ” 

Henry sprang back to defend himself, and Willie Gal¬ 
loway, who had returned, threw himself into a pugilistic 
attitude. But Helen, stepping between her husband and 
his pursuers, drew a paper from her bosom, and placing it 
in his hands, said—“ My Henry is free! he is pardoned!— 
the king hath signed it!—laugh at the bloodhounds! ” And, 
as she spoke, she sank upon his breast. He opened the 
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papery it was his pardon under the royal signature and 

the royal seal! “ My own!—my wife!—^my wife! ” cried 

Henry, pressing her to his heart, and weeping on her neck. 

“That crowns a’!” exclaimed Willie Galloway; “0 
H elen!—'what a lassie ye are! ” 

The ruffians slunk from the room in confusion, and Willie 

informed them that the sooner they were out of sight it 
would be the better for them. 

Helen, on leaving Scotland, had proceeded to London, 
where, through the interest of a friend of Laird Howison’J 
she gained access to the Duke of Cumberland, and throwin*^ 
herself at his feet, had, through him, obtained her husband’s 

pardon, and that pardon she had carried next her bosom 
to his father’s house, hoping to find him there. 

Having divided this tale into chapters, we now come to 
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That,” exclaimed oi-ton, with a savage laugh over his 
dying antagonist, “ it will cost him some trouble to prove!” 

The murderer, in the name of a child which his daughter 
had borne to Sir John, had the hardihood to enter legal 
proceedings to obtain the estate. 

Henry applied to the parish of Glencleugh for the register 
of his mother’s marriage; but no such record was found. 
Old Dugald Mackay had a dreamy recollection of such a 
marriage taking place; but he said—It pe very strange 
that it isna in te pook; hur canna swear to it.” 

Many thought that the day would be given against Henry, 
and pitied him; but before judgment was pronounced in 
the case, young Horton was found guilty of forgery, and 
condemned to undergo the just severity of the law. Pre¬ 
vious to his ignominious death, in the presence of witnesses, 
lie confessed the injury he had done to Henry by tearing 
the leaves from the parish register, and directed where they 
might be found. They were found—old Horton fled from 
the country, and Henry obtained undisputed possession of 
the estate; but on his father’s widow and child he settled 
a competency. 

Laird Howison’s sorrow moderated as his years increased; 
and when Henry and Helen had children, and when they 
had grown up to run about, he requested that they should 
be sent to him every year, to pull the primroses around 
Primrose Hall; and they were sent. One of them, a girl, 
the image of her mother, he often wept over, and said, he 
hoped to live to love her, as he had loved her mother. Wil¬ 
lie Galloway often visited his friends in Cheshire, and rC' 
mained “ canny Willie” to the end of the chapter. 
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THE BRIDE OF BRAMBLEHAUGH.* 

It Las been stated by the greatest critics tbe world eyer 
saw—whose names we would mention, if we did not wish 
to avoid interfering with the simplicity of our humble annals 

_that no fictitious character ought to be made at once 

virtuous and unfortunate; and the reason given for it is 
that mankind, having a natural tendency^ to a behef of an 
adjustment, even in this world, of the claims of virtue and 
the deserts of vice, are displeased with a representation 
which at once overturns this belief, and creates dissatisfaction 
with the ways of Providence. This may be very good 
criticism, and we have no wish to find fault with it as 
applied to works intended to produce a certain effect on the 
minds of readers; but, so long as Nature and Providence 
work with machinery whose secret springs are hid from our 
view, and evince—doubtless for wise purposes—a disregard 
of the adjustment of rewards and punishments for virtue 
and vice, we shall not want a higher authority than critics 
for exhibiting things as they are. and portraying on the page 
of truth, wet with unavailing tears, goodness that went to 
the grave, not only unrewarded, but struck down with 
griefs that should have dried the heart and grizzled the hairs 

of the wicked. 

In a little haugh that runs parallel to the Tweed—at a 

part of its course not far from Peebles, and through which 

there creeps, over a bed of white pebbles, a little burn, whose 

voice is so small, except at certain places where a larger 

*’ to the height of a tiny 


.stone raises its “sweet anger 


* Tliis stoTT will suggest the remembrance of a popular ballad, biit the simi- 
Inrity is casual; for the circaimstanccs .are here tiue, if they m.ay not be fmmd oi 
evcvN (hi V occurrence somewhere about the temple of Mammon. Ed. 
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“ buller,” that the lowest note of the goldfinch drowns it 
and charms it to silence—there stood, about the middle of 
the last century, a cottage. Its white walls and dark roof, 
with some white roses and honeysuckle flowering on its 
walls, bespoke the humble retreat of contentment and 
comfort. The place went by the name of Bramblehaugli, 
from the sides of the small burn being lined, for several miles, 
with the bramble. The sloping collateral ground was 
covered with shrubs and trees of various kinds, which 
harboured, in the summer months, a great collection of 
birds—the blackbird, the starling, the mavis, and others of 
the tuneful choir—whose notes rendered harmonious the 
secluded scene where they sang unmolested. The spot is 
one of those which, scattered sparingly over a wild country, 
woo the footsteps of lovers of nature, and, by a few months 
of their simple charms, regenerate the health, while they 
quicken and gratify the business-clouded fancies of the 
denizens of smoky towns. 

The cottage we have now described was occupied by 
David Mearns, and his ^vife Elizabeth, called, by our national 
contraction, Betty. These individuals earned a livelihood, 
and nothing more, by the mode in which poor cotters in 
.Scotland contrive to spin out an existence; the leading fea¬ 
ture of which, contentment, the result of necessity, is often 
falsely denominated happiness by those whose positive plea¬ 
sures, chequered by a few misfortunes, are forgotten in the 
contemplation of a state of life almost entirely negative. 
Difficulties that cannot be overcome deaden the energies 
that have in vain been exerted to surmount them; and, 
when all efforts to better our condition are relinquished, we 
acquire a credit for contcntedne.ss, which is only a forced 
adaptation of limited means to an unchangeable end. David 
IMearns, who had, in his younger daj’^s, been ruined by a high 
farm, had learned from misfortune what he would not have 
been very apt to have received from the much-applauded 
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philosophy which is said to generate a disposition to be 
pleased with our lot. The bitterness of disappointment, and 
the wish to get Feyond the reach of obligations he could not 
discharge, suggested the remedy of a reliance simply on his 
capability of earning a cotter’s subsistence; and having 
procured a cheap lease of the little domicile of Bramble- 
haugh, he set himself down, with the partner of his hopes 
and misfortunes, to eat, with that simulated contentment 
we have noticed, the food of his hard labour, with the relish 
of liealtli, and to extract from the lot thus forced upon him 
as much happiness as it would yield. The cottage and the 
small piece of ground attached to it, was the property of an 
old man, who, having made a great deal of money by the 
very means that had failed in the hands of David Mearns, 
liad purchased the propert}^ of Burnbank, lying on the side 
of the small rivulet already mentioned, and, in consequence, 
it was said, of Betty Mearns bearing the same name, 
(Cherrytrees,) though there was no relationship between 
til cm, had let to David the small premises at a low rent. 

A single child had blessed the marriage of David Mearns 
and Ids wife—a daughter, called Euphemia, though gene¬ 
rally, for the sake of brevity and kindliness, called Effie; 
an interesting girl, who, at the period we speak of, had ar¬ 
rived at the age of sixteen years. In a place where there 
were few to raise the rude standard of beauty formed in the 
minds of a limited country population, she was accounted 
“ bonny ”—a much-abused word, no doubt, in Scotland, but 
yet having a very fair and legitimate application to an in¬ 
teresting young creature, whose blue eyes, however little real 
town beauty they may have expressed or illuminated, gave 
out much tenderness and feeling, accompanied by that inex¬ 
pressible look of pure, unaffected modesty, which is the first 
but the most difficiilt gesture of the female manner attempted 
to be' imitated by those who are destitute of the feeling 

311 
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fliat produces it. An expression of pensiveness—perhaps 
the fruit of the early misfortunes of her parents operating 
on the tender mind of infancy, ever quick in catching, with 
instinctive sympathy, the feeling that saddens or enlivens 
the spirits of a mother—was seldom abroad from her coun¬ 
tenance, imparting to it a deep interest, and, by suggesting 
a wish to relieve the cause of so early an indication of inci¬ 
pient melancholy, creating an instant friendship, which sub¬ 
sequent intercourse did not diminish. 

Walter Cherry trees, the Laird of Burnbank, a man ap¬ 
proaching seventy years of age, had a daughter, Lucy, about 
the same age as ElSe Mearns. He had lost his wife about 
fifteen years before; and—though a feeling of anxiousness 
often found its way to his heart, suggesting to his vacant 
mind, as the cure of his listlessness and the balm of his be¬ 
reavement, another wife—he had for a long time been nearly 
equally poised between the hope of Lucy becoming his com¬ 
fort in his old age, and the wish fer a tender partner of plea¬ 
sures which, without participation, lose their relish. His 
daughter, Lucy, was a sprightly, showy girl, who, having got 
a good education, might, with the prospect she had of in¬ 
heriting her father’s property, have been entitled to look for 
a husband among the sons of the neighbouring proprietors, 
if her father’s secluded mode of life, and plain, blunt man¬ 
ners, had not to a great extent limited her intercourse to a 
few acquaintances, by no means equal to him in point of 
wealth or status, however estimable they might have been 
in other respects. A more pleasant companion to the old 
Laird of Burnbank could not be found, from the one end of 
Bramblehaugh to the other, than David Mearns, his tenant, 
whose honesty and bluntness, set off by a fertility of simple 
anecdote, had charms for one of the same habits of thought 
and feeling, which all the disadvantages of his poverty could 
not counterbalance. The intimacy of the fathers produced, 
at a very early period, a friendship between tlie daughters. 
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wi;o, notwithstanding, could not boast of the resemblance of 
thought and manners, and community of feeling, which 
formed the foundation of the attachment existing between 

the parents. 

This friendship was not exclusive of some acquaintance¬ 
ships with the neighbouring young men and women, w'^hich, 
liowcver, were in general mutual; neither of the two young 
maidens having formed any intimacy with another without, 
her friend participating in the friendship. Among others, 
Lewis Campbell, the son of a neighbouring farmer, who had 
been a large creditor of David Alearns at the time of his 
failure, called sometimes at the cottage of Bramblehaugh, 
and was soon smitten with a strong love for Effie. They 
sometimes indulged in long walks by the side of the river. 

We may anticipate, when we say that the hours spent in 
tliese excursions—in which the greatest beauties of external 
nature, and the strongest and purest emotions of two loving 
hearts, acting in co-operation and harmony, formed a pre¬ 
sent and a future such as poets dream of, and the world 
never realizes, but in momentary glimpses—were the hap¬ 
piest of these lovers. Effie’s inseparable companion, Lucy, 
frequently met them as they sauntered along by the house 
of Burnbank; and the soft breathings of ardent affection 
Averc relieved by the gay and innocent prattle of the com- 
]>anions, who enjoyed, though in different degrees, the con¬ 
versation and manners of the young lover. The simplicity 
and single-heartedness of Effie were entirely exclusive of a 
single thought unfavourable to an equal openness and 
frankness on the part of her companion, whom she had in¬ 
formed, in her artless way, of the state of her affections. 
But what might not have resulted from a mere acquaint¬ 
anceship between Lucy and Effie’s lover, was called forth 
by the pride of the former, whose spirit of emulation, ex¬ 
cited by the good fortune of her poor friend, suggested a 
secret wish to alienate the affections of Lewis from her com- 
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panion, and direct them to herself. The vdsh to be beloved, 
though the mere effect of emulation, is the surest of the ar¬ 
tificial modes by which love itself is generated in the heart 
of the wisher; and Lucy soon became, unknown for a 
time to Eflfie, as much enamoured of young Lewis as was 
her unsuspecting friend. 

The first intimation that Effie received of the state of 
Lucy’s feelings towards her lover, was from Lewis himself. 
Sitting at a part of the haugh called the Cross Knowe, from 
the circumstance of an old Romish cruciform stone that 
stood on the top of a gentle elevation—a place much resorted 
to by the lovers—Lewis, unable to conceal a single thought 
or feeling from one who so well deserved his confidence, first 

told her of the perfidy of her friend. 

“ You are not so well supplied with sweethearts, Effie,” 
he began, “ as I am; for I can boast of two besides 

you.” 

“ That speaks little in your favour, Lewie,” replied she ; 
“ for, if it was my wish, I could hae a’ the young men o’ 

the haugh makin love to me frae raornin to e’en.” 

“ That remark, Effie,” said Lewis, “ implies that I have 

courted, or at least received marks of affection, from others 
besides you, while I was leading you to suppose that my 
heart was entirely yours. Now, that is not justified by what 
I said ^ for one may have sweethearts, and neither know 

nor acknowledge them as such.” 

“ Maybe I am wrang, Lewie,” said Effie; “but what was 

I to think but that the twa ither sweethearts ye mentioned 
were acknowledged by ye? It’s no in the pooer o my puir 
heart to conceive how a young woman could love ane that 
neither kenned nor acknowledged her love. But I speak 
frae my ain simple, an’ maybe worthless thoughts. The 
world’s wide, an’ haulds black an’ fair, weak an strong, 
heigh and laigh; an’ wharfore no also hearts an’ minds as 
different as their bodies ? The birds o’ this haugh hae only 
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their ain single luves; but they’re a’ coloured alike that be- 
lang to ac kind. Would that it had been God’s pleasure to 
mak mankind like tbae bonny birds'” 

“ I fear, EflBe,” replied Lewis, “ that a statement of mine, 
intended to be partly in jest, has been construed by you in 
such a manner as to produce to you pain. God is my wit¬ 
ness that I am as single-hearted in my affection as the birds 
of this haugh; and gaudier colours, sweeter notes, and 
better scented bovvers will never interfere with the love I bear 
to Effie Mearns.” 

What meant ye, then, Lewie, by sayin ye had tvva 
sweethearts besides Effie Mearns ? ” said she. 

“ That you shall immediately know,” replied Lewis 
and you will think more highly of me when I shew you^ 
by my revealing secrets, not indeed confided to me, but still 
secrets, that you have all my heart and the thoughts that it 
contains. The first of my other lovers you will not be jea¬ 
lous of, for she is old Lizzy Buchanan, or, as she calls her¬ 
self, Buwlianan, my nurse, who loves me as well as you do, 
Effie; but the other, I fear, may create in you an unplea¬ 
sant feeling of confidence misplaced, and friendship repaid 
by something like treachery. Surely I need say no more.” 

“Is it indeed sae, Lewie?” said she. “It’s lang sin I 
whispered—'and my heart beat and my limbs trembled as I 
did it—in the ear o’ Lucy Cherrytrees, that my puir, silly 
thoughts were never aff Lewie Campbell. And what think 
ye she said to me 1 She said I needna look far ayont 
Bramblehaugh for a bonnier and a brawer lover.” 

“ Then,” replied Lewis, “ I am not much better off than 
you are; for she told me that your simplicitj’', she feared, 
was art, and that your poverty made any beauty you 
had; and she doubted if that bonny face was not a great 
snare for the ruin of a penniless lover.” 

“ Sac, sae,” said she, sighing deeply; “ and has the fair 
face o’ life’s friendship put on the looks o’ the hypocrite at 
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the very time when greater confidence was required? I 
hae read in Laird Cherrytrees’ books he is sae kind as lend 
me, many an example o’ fause and faithless creatures, baith 
men and women, o’ the world, o’ the great cities that lie 
far ayont oor humble sphere; but little did I think that 
here in Bramblehaugh, where our bughts ken nae nicht- 
thieves, and our hen-roosts nae reynards, there was ane, and 
that ane my friend, wha could smile in my face at the very 
moment she was tryin to ruin me in the eyes o’ ane wha is 
dearest to me on earth.” 

As she thus poured forth her feelings with greater loqua¬ 
city than she generally exhibited—being for the most 
part quiet and gentle—the tears flowed down her cheeks 
in great profusion, and she sobbed bitterly, in spite of 
all the efforts of Lewis to satisfy her that Lucy’s endea¬ 
vours to lessen her in his estimation were entirely fruit¬ 
less. 

“Apprehend nothing, dear Efiie, from the discovered 
treachery of a false friend,” said he, as he pressed her 
to his bosom. “It has less power with me than the 
whispers of that gentle burn have on the sleeping echoes 
of the Eagle’s Rock that only answers to the voice of 

the tempest.” 

“ It’s no that, Lewie,” replied she, wiping away her tears, 
“ that gies me pain. I hae nae fear o’ faith and troth 
that has been pledged, and better than pledged ; for I 
hae seen it i’ yer looks, and heard it i’ the soonds o 
yer deep-drawn sighs. Thae tears are for a broken friend¬ 
ship —for the return o’ evil for guid—for the withered 
blossoms o’ a bonny flower I hae cherished and watered, in 
the hope it wad yield mo a sweet smell when I kissed 
its leaves i’ the dafnn o’ youth or tlie kindliness o’ age. If 
it is sae sair to lose a friend, what, Lewie—what wad 
it be to lose a lover?” 

“ The very existence of great evils, Efiie,” said he, 
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“ makes us happy, in the thought that they are beyond our 
resell 

But did I no think,” said she, “ that I was beyond 
the reach o’ the pain o’ experiencing the fauseness o 
Lucy Cherrytrees—the very creature o’ a’ ithers, I hae 
chosen as my bosom friend—to whom I confided a my 

thochts and the very secret o’my love ]” 

“ But it is an ill wind that blaws naebody guid, as they 
say Efiie,” said Lewis. I can better appreciate your good¬ 
ness, now that I have experienced the faithlessness of 

another.” ^ ^, 

“ An’ if I hae lost a friend,” replied Efiie, “ I am the 
mair sure o’ my lover. Ye dinna ken, Lewie, how muckle 
this has raised you even in my mind, whar ye hae aye occu- 
i)ied the highest place. Ye hae rejected the ottered luve 
o’ the braw heiress o’ Burnbank, for the liuinble dochter o 
David Mearns, wha earns his bread in the sweat o his brow. 
Oh! what can a puir, penniless cottager’s dochter gie in le- 
tnrn to the man wha, for lier sake, turns his back on a big 

ha, a thoosand braid acres, an’a braw heiress?” 

“ Her simple, genuine, unsophisticated heart,” replied 
Lewis, “ with one unchangeable, devoted affection beating 
in its core. Were Burnbank Hall as big as the Parliament 
House, and Burnbank itself longer than the lands watered 
by the Branibleburn, and Lucy Cherrytrees as fair as our 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, I would not give my simple 
Efiie, with no more property of her own than the bandeau 
that binds her fair locks, for Lucy Cherrytrees and all her 

lands.” 

The two lovers continued their evening walks, indulging 
in conversations which, embracing the subject of their aflec- 
tion, and anticipating the pleasures of their ultimate union, 
realized that fullest enjoyment of hope which is said to 
transcend possession. No notice was taken of their mu¬ 
tual sentiments on the subject of Lucy Cherrytrees’ affection 
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for Lewis, jwni her unjustifiable attempts to displace her old 
friend, to make room for herself in the heart of the contested 
object of their wishes. 

Matters continued in this state for some time, Efl5e being 
regularly gratified by a visit from Lewis three times a-week. 
On one occasion a whole week passed without any intelli¬ 
gence of her lover. Her inquiries had produced no satis* 
factory explanation of the unusual occurrence; and Fancy, 
under the spell of the genius of Fear, was busy in her 
vocation of drawing dark pictures of coming evil. At last 
she was told by her father, who had procured the intelli¬ 
gence from a friend of George Campbell, the father, that 
young Lewis had been suspected of an intention to marry 
the poor daughter of the cottager, David Mearns, and had 
been despatched, without a minute’s premonition, to an 
uncle, who was a merchant in E.io de Janeiro. No time had 
been given to him to write to Effie; and care had been 
taken to prevent him from sending her any intelligence 
while he remained at Liverpool, previous to his departure. 
The statement was corroborated by intelligence to the same 
effect, procured by one of Laird Cherrytrees’ servants from 
one of the servants of George Campbell, who told it to Lucy, 
and who again told it to Effie, with tears in her eyes, which 
sfie took every care to conceal. The effect produced on the 
mind of Effie Mearns, by this unexpected misfortune, was 
proportioned to its magnitude, and the susceptibility of the 
feelings of the delicate individual on whom it operated. For 
many days she wept incessantly, refusing the ordinary susten¬ 
ance of a life which she now deemed of no importance to her- 
self or to any one else. All attempts at comforting a 
bruised heart were—as they generally are in cases of 
disappointed love—unavailing ; and the effects of time 
seemed only apparent in a quieter, though not in any 
degree less poignant sorrow. Every object kept alive the 
remembrance of the youth who had first made an impression 
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on her lieart, and whose image was graven on every spot of 
the neighbourhood which had been consecrated by the ex¬ 
change of a mutual passion. The scenes of their wander¬ 
ings, hallowed as they had been in her memory, were now- 
peopled with undefined terrors; and every time that she was 
forced abroad to take that air and exercise which latterly 
seemed indispensable to her existence, her sorrow received 
an accession of power from every tree under which they 
bad sat, and every knowe or dell where they had listened 
to the musical loves of the birds, as they exchanged their 

own in not less eloquent sighs. 

The first circumstance that produced any effect on the 

mind of the disconsolate maiden, was a misfortune of another 
kind, which, realizing the old adage, seemed to follow with 
all due rapidity the footsteps of its precursor. Her mothei, 
who sat on one side of the fire, whUe Effie occupied her 
usual seat in a corner of the cottage in the other, had been 
using all the force of her rude but impressive eloquence to 
get her daughter to adopt the means that were in her 
power for the amelioration of a grief which might render 


her childless. 

“ I am gettin auld, Effie,” she said, “ an’ you are the 
only anc I can look to for administerin to yer ffiither an’to 
me that comfort we hae a richt to expect at the hands o’ a 
dochter wha never yet was deficient in her duty. Our 


poverty, which winna be made ony less severe, as ye may 
weel ken, by the income o’ years, will mak yer attention to 
us mair necessary; an’ it may even be—God meisc the 
means!—that your weak hands may yet be required to 
work for the support o’ yer auld parents. I hae lang in¬ 
tended to speak to you in this w-ay, and it was only pity for 
jjiy puir heart-broken Effie that put me afif frae day to daj, 
in the expectation that either some news wad come frae 
Lewie, or that ye wad get consolation frae anither and a 
higher source, to support ye for trials ye may yet hae to 
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bear up against, for the sake o’ them that brocht ye into the 
world. A’ ither means hae been tried to get ye to deter¬ 
mine to live, an’ no lay ycrsel doiin to dee, an’ they havin 
failed, what can I do but try the last remedy in my pooer—■ 
to speak, as I hae now dune, to yer guid sense, an’ lay afore 
ye the duties o’ a diitifu’ bairn, which are far aboon the 
tliochts o’ a disappointed love. Promise, now, my bonny 
lilffie, that ye will try to gie up yer mournin, for the 
sake o’ parents whase love for ye is nao less than Lewie 

Campbell’s.” 

As Betty finished her impressive admonition to Effie, who 
acknowledged its force, and inwardly determined on com¬ 
plying with the request of her mother, an unusual noise at 
the door of the cottage .startled lier anxious ear. It seemed 
tliat a number of people were approaching the cottage, 
and the groans of one in deep distress and pain were mixed 
with the low talk of the crowd, who, from those inexpies- 
sible indications which the ear can catch and analyse ere 
the mind is conscious of the operation, seemed already to 
.sympathise with one to whom they were bearing a giicf. 
Boused by that anticipative fear of evil which all unfortu¬ 
nate people feel, Betty ran to the door, followed by her 
daughter, and opened it—to let in the mangled body of her 
liusband; who, in felling an oak, on the property of Burn- 
bank, had fallen under the weight of the tree, and got Iiis 
leg broken, and one of his arms dislocated at the shouhlei- 
joint. He was conveyed, by the kind neighbours, to a bed; 
and, by the time they got him undressed, for the purpose of 
his wounds being submitted to the curative process of the 
doctor, that individual arrived, and proceeded to perfonn 
the painful operation of setting the broken bones. I he full 

effect of this misfortune to Effie and her mother was for a 
time suspended by the call made upon them to relieve the 
sufferings of tlie father and husband ; and it was not till the 
bustle ceased, and tlie neighbours (excepting two vom(‘n, 
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whoso services, in addition to those of the wife and 
daughter, might still be required) went away, that they fe 
the full force of the gigantic evil that had befallen them, ^ e 
consequences of which might extend through the remaining 

years of their existence. 

A period of no less than eighteen months passed away, 
and David Mearns was still unable to do more than, with 
assistance, to rise from his bed, and sit, during a part of the 
day, by the fire, or at the window. During the whole of 
this time, he had been tended by his daughter with assidu¬ 
ous care. Her filial sympathies, called into active opera¬ 
tion by the sorrows of her parent, filled up the void that 
had been made in her heart by the departure of her lover; 
and a new source of grief effected (however paradoxical it 
may seem) a change in the morbid melancholy to which she 
had been enslaved, which, although not for mental Imaltli or 
ease, was so much in favour of exertion and remedial exer¬ 
cise, that she came to present the appearance of one in¬ 
clined to endeavour to siistainher sorrow, rather than resign 
herself to the fatal power of an irremediable woe. Among 
the visitors who took an interest in a family reduced 
by one stroke to want and all its attendant evils, Laird 
Cherrytrees evinced the strongest concern for the fate of 
his friend; and, by a timeous contribution of necessary as¬ 
sistance, ameliorated, in so far as man could, the unhappy 
condition of virtue under the load of misery. The many 
visits of the good old laird, and the long periods of time he 
passed by the bedside of the patient, enabled him to see and 
{^^ppreciate the devoted attention of Effie to her parent, and 
often, as she flew at the slightest indication of a wish for 
something to assuage pain, or remove the uneasiness pro¬ 
duced by the long confinement, he would stop the current 
of his narrative, and fix his eyes on the kind maiden, so 
long as her tender office engaged her attention and feelings. 
These long looks, not unaccompanied at times with a deep 
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Bigli, were attributed, as tlicy well might, to admiration and 
approbation of so much filial affection and devotedness exer¬ 
cised towards one whom the old laird respected above all liis 

friends. 

The visits of Laird Cherrytrees were at first twice or 
thrice a-week. His infirm body already begun to exhibit 
the cftects of old age, prevented him from walking; and such 
was the anxiety he felt for the unhappy patient, that he 
mounted his old pony, Donald, nearly as frail as his master, 
to enable him to administer consolation so much required. 
He came always at the same hour; Effie, who expected him, 
was often at the door ready to receive him; and, while she 
held old Donald’s head till he dismounted, welcomed her 
father’s friend with so much sincerity and pleasure, that if 
she had failed in her ostlership, he would have felt a disap 
pointment he would not have liked to express. Even when 
at a distance from the cottage, he strained his eyes to en¬ 
deavour to catch a glimpse of the faithful attendant; and, 
if he did not see her, the rein of Donald was relaxed, and 
he wuxs alloAved to saunter along athis own pleasure, or even 
to eat grass by the rodside,, (a luxury he delighted in from 
his having once belonged to a cadger,) so as to give Effie 
time to get to her post. 

The three days of the week on which Laird Cherrytrees 
was in the habit of visiting David Mearns, were Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday; and he seldom came without 
bringing something to the poor family either some money 
for old Betty; some preserves, prepared by Lucy, for the 
invalid; or a book, or a flower from Burnbank garden, for 
Effie. When his conversation with David was finished— 
and every day it seemed to get shorter and shorter, though 
there seemed no lack of either subjects or ideas ho com¬ 
menced to talk wdth Effie, chiefly on the nature and contents 
of the books he brought her to read; and nothing seemed 
to delight him more than to sit in the large arm-chair by 
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David’s bedside, and hear Effie discoursing, ea; cathedra, (on 
a three-footed stool at the foot of the bed, opposite to the 
Laird’s chair,) with her characteristic simplicity and good 
sense, on the subjects he himself had suggested. But, not¬ 
withstanding all her efforts to appear well-pleased in pre- 
sence of the man who was supporting her family, her train 
of thoughts was often broken in upon by the recollections of 
Lewis Campbell, and she would sit for an hour at a time, 
with the eyes of the Laird fixed on her melancholy face, as 
if he had been all that time in mute cogitation, suggesting 
some remedy for her sorrow. His ideas and feelings seemed 
to be operated upon by the same power that ruled the mmd 
of the maiden; for his face followed, in its changing 
expressions, the mutations of her countenance. Her mel¬ 
ancholy seemed to be communicated by a glance of her 
watery eye, as the thought of Lewis entered her mind; and 
when she recovered from her gloomy reverie, a correspond¬ 
ing indication of relief lighted up the grey, twinkling orbs 
of the old Laird. This custom of “ glowrin,” for whole 
hours at a time, on the face of the sensitive girl, at first 
painful to her, became a matter of indifference] and the 
position and attitudes of the three individuals Betty being 
generally engaged about the house undergoing, while 
the Laird was present, no change, came to assume some¬ 
thing like the natural properties of the parties, as if they 
had been fixtures, or lay figures for the study of a painter. 

Every time the Laird came to the cottage, he extended 
the period of his stay, and, latterly, he did not stir till a 
servant from Burnbank, sent by Lucy, came to take him 
home. It seemed as if he could not get enough of 
“ glowrinfor, latterly, aU his occupation, which at first 
consisted of rational conversation, merged in that mute elo¬ 
quence of the eye, or rather in that inebriation of tlie orb, 
** drinking of light,” which lovers of sights, especially 
female countenances, are so fond of. The visits had been so 
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regular, not a clay being ever missed, that, as Efiie held the 
stirrup till he mounted Donald, during all which time the 
process of “ glowriu” went on as regularly as at the bedside 
of David, she never thought of asking, and he never thought 
of stating, when he would call again, 'lime had stamped 
the act of calling with the in;prcss of unchangeable custom. 
The cascless clock of David’s cottage was not more regular j 
the only change being that already observed that the 
time of the Laird’s stay gradually and gradually length¬ 
ened. 

The homage paid by Effie to Laird Cherrytrees was, as 
may easily be conceived, the respect, attention, and kind¬ 
ness of an open-hearted girl, filled with gratitude to the 
preserver of the lives of her and her parents. Every even¬ 
ing she offered up, at her bedside, prayers for the preserva¬ 
tion and happiness of the man but for whose kindness 
starvation might have overtaken the helpless invalid, and 
not much less helpless wife and daughter. In their prayers 
the “ amen ” of David and his wife was the most heart¬ 
felt expression of love and gratitude that ever came from 
the lips of mortal. This feeling, however, did not prevent 
David ;Mearns and Betty from sometimes indulging, in the 
al)sence of Effie (in all likelihood giving freedom to her 
tears, as she sat in some favourite retreat of her absent 
lover,) in some remarks on the extraordinary conduct of 
Laird Cherrytrees. They soon saw through the secret, and 
resolved upon drawing him out; for which purpose Effie was 
to be called away on the occasion of the next visit. 

The Laird came as he used to do, took his seat, and re¬ 
sumed his gazing. Effie pleased him exceedingly, by an 
account she gave him of the last book he brought to her; 
and, throwing himself back in the arm chair, he seemed, for 
a time, wrapped in meditation. Effie obeyed, in the mean¬ 
time, her mother’s request, to come for a few minutes to the 
mcen to assist her in her work; and, when the Laird again 
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applied his eyes to their accustomed vocation, he was sur¬ 
prised, but not (for once) displeased, at her disappearance* 
A great struggle now commenced between some wish and a 
restraint. He looked round the cottage, and then turned 
his eyes on David j acts whicli he repeated several times. 
Incipient syllables of words half-formed died away in his 
struggling throat. He moved restlessly in the large chair, 
and twirled his silver-headed cane in his hand. He even 
rose, went to the door, looked out, came back again, and 
took his seat without saying a word. Holding away his 

face from David, he at last made out a few words, uttered 
with great difficulty. 

She’s a fine lassie, Effie,” he said. 

A bonnier an a better never was brocht up in Bramblc- 
haugh, savin yer ain Lucy,” replied David. 

‘‘ Hoo auld is she noo ?” said the Laird, still holding 
away his face. 


She will be nineteen come the time,” replied David. 

“ It’s a pity she’s sae young,” rejoined the Laird, with a 

great struggle, and making a noise with his cane, as if he had 

repented of his words, and wished to drown them before they 
reached the ears of David. 


“ I dinna think sae, hoggin yer Honour’s pardon,” replied 
David. We need her assistance, in this trial; an’ I’m 
just tliinkin o’ some way she micht use her hands—an she’s 
willing aneugh, pair cratur—for our assistance.” 


said the Laird 


Arc ye no pleased wi’ my assistance'! 
displeased at something in David’s reply, 

^ Yer Honour has saved our lives,” replied David, fecl- 
‘‘an’ it wad only be because we are ashamed o 

^ 1 ^ ft ^ 




yer guidness that we wad wish our dochter to tak a part 
o that burden aff ane wha is under nae obligation to servo 


us. 


‘‘ If I hae boon yer friend, ye hae been 
Laird. “ I hae got guid advices frac ye j 


mine,” said the 
an’, even noo, I 
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hae something to ask ye concernin mysel, that iioe ither 
man i* the haugh could sao wecl answer.” 

“ What is that, yer Honour?” said David. 

“ What do ye think, David Mearns, I should do,” said 
the Laird, moving about in the chair in evident perplexity, 
“ if my dochter Lucy were to tak a husband an’ leave Bum- 
bank? I carena aboot fa’in into the hands o’ Jenny 
Mucklewham, wha, for this some time past, has neither 
cleaned my buckles nor brushed my coat as I wad wish. 
She says I’m mair fashious; but that’s a mere excuse. 

“ I hae seen aulder men marry again,” said David, think¬ 
ing he would please the Laird, by giving him such an an¬ 
swer as he was clearly fishing for. 

“ Aulder men, David, man!” replied the Laird, looking 

down at his person, and adjusting his wig. “ Did I ask ye 
onything aboot my age? I ivanted merely your advice, wliat 
I should do in certain circumstances, an’ ye gie me .a^com¬ 
parison for an answer.—Do ye think I should marry? 

“ If yer Honour has ony wish in that way, I think ye 

should,” said David. ■ t\ -a 

“ I never yet did wrang in following your advice,^Davi 

Mearns,” said the Laird.—“ She’s a fine lassie, Effie. 

“Ou, ay,” responded David, at a loss what more to 


say. . 1 . r 

“ Very fine,” again said the Laird, turning his face 

partially from the window, so as the tail of his eye 
reached David’s face, and waiting for something more. 

David could, however, say nothing. The very circum¬ 
stance of the Laird’s wishing him to say something pertinent 
to the purpose already so broadly hinted at, prevented him 
from touching so delicate a subject; and, notwithstanding 

of another application of the tail of the Laird s eye, e was 


« Ye hae gien me ae advice, David,” said the Laird , in de¬ 
spair of getting anything more out of David without a ques- 
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tion : “could ye no tell mo wha 1 should marry, maul” 

And having achieved this announcement, he rose and walked 
to the window. 

“ That’s owre delicate a subject for me to gie an advice 
on, yer Honour,” replied David. “The doo lays aside 
ninety-nine guid straes, an taks the hundredth, though a 
crooked ane, for its nest. Ye maun judge for yersel.” 

“ What say ye to yer ain Effie, then?” said the Laird, re¬ 
lieved at last from a dreadful burden. 

“ If yer Honour likes the lassie, an’ she’ll tak yer Honour, 
I can hae nae objections,” replied David. 

The Laird, who seemed twenty years younger after this 
declaration, took David by the hand, and shook it till the 
pain of his dislocated arm almost made him cry. 

“Will ye speak to her aboot it, David!” said he, still 

holding his hand. “ The best farm o’ Burnbank will be 

your reward. Plead for me, David, my best friend. Tell 

Betty aboot it, and get her to use a mother’s pooer. If X 

can trust my een, Effie doesna dislike me. If a’ gaes weel 

ye rnay hae Ravelrigg, or Braidacre, or Muirfield—onything 

that’s in my pooer to gie, David.” And the old lover, qZ 

hausted by the struggle and excitement he had suffered 
sank back into the chair. 

“ I will do my best,” replied David. And the old Laird 

sighed, and absolutely groaned with pure, unmixed satisfac¬ 
tion. 


At the end of this scene, Effie and her mother came in. 
The damsel took her old seat on the three-footed stool at the 
foot of the bed; the eyes of the Laird sought again her face 
where he thought they had a better right now to rest. No 
more was spoken; enough for a day had been said and done • 
and, with a parting look to David, to keep him in remem- 
brance of his promise, and a purse of money slipped into the 
hand of Betty, as a solvent of any obstacle that miglit exist 
m her mind, the lover went to the door to receive Donald 

312 
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from the soft liands of Effie, who, as was her custom, had 
gone out before him, to lead the old cadger to the door, and 
hold tlie bridle till he with an effort got into the saddle. 
The only difference Effie could observe in his departure 
this day, was a kind of mock-gallant wave of the hand, 
as he, with more than usual spirit, struck his spurless 
heels into Donald’s sides, and tried to rise in the saddle, 
in response to the hobble of the old Highlander. 

Tile Laird had been scarcely out of the house, when 
David liad a communing with his wife, in absence of Effie, 
on the extraordinary intimation made by the old lover. 
Betty was agreeable to the match; but the tear came into 
her eye as she thought of the sacrifice poor Effie was to be 
called upon to make. Neither of them could answer for the 
consent of Effie, whose melancholy, though somewhat ame¬ 
liorated, was little diminished, and whose recollections of 
Lewis Campbell were as vivid as they were on the day of his 
departure. When she returned from one of her solitary 
rambles, Avliich fed her passion and increased her grief, she 
was delicately told of the intentions of Laird Cherrytrees. 
The announcement of the extraordinary intelligence pro¬ 
duced an effect which neither her father nor mother could 
have anticipated. A quick operation of her mind placed 
before her all the affectionate acts of attention she had for 
years been in the habit of applying to the old friend of her 
father, and the preserver of their lives. Gratitude, oper¬ 
ating in one of the most grateful hearts that ever beat in the 
bosom of mortal, had produced in her an exuberant kindness, 
a devotedness of a species of affection due by a child to 
its godfather, a playful freedom of the confidence of one who 
relied on the disparity of years for a license from even the 
suspicion of a possibility of any other relation existing be¬ 
tween them. That now came back upon her, loaded with self- 
reproach and shame, and attributing to her misconstrued 
attentions the extraordinarv passion that had taken hold of 
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the licart of the old Laird. She was totally unable to make 
any reply to her parents. The image of Lewis Campbell, 
never absent from her mind, assumed a new form, and swam 
in the tears which flowed from her eyes. The natural con¬ 
trast between age and youth, love and gratitude, assumed its 
legitimate strength. The first feeling of her mind was, that 
she would suffer the death that had for a time been im¬ 


pending over her, and whose finger was already on her 
breaking lieart, rather than comply with the wishes of her 
father and mother. They saw the struggle that was in her 
mind, and abstained from pressing what they had suggested. 
They did not ask her even to give her sentiments; but the 
silent tears that stole down her cheek and dropped in her 
lap from lier drooping head, required no spoken commen¬ 
tary to tell them the extent of her grief, and the resolution 

at least of a heart that might entirely break, as it appeared 
to be breaking, but never could forget. 

There was little sleep for the eyes of Effie on the succeed- 
ing night. Her sobs reached the ears of her parents, who, 
unable to yield her consolation, were obliged to leave her 
to wrestle with her grief; sending up a silent prayer to 
tlie Autlior of all good dispensations, that He might assuage 
the sorrow of one who had already, with exemplary patience 
submitted to the rod of affliction. The sacredness of her 
feelings was too well appreciated by her parents to admit of 
any offer of counsel, where deep-seated affection, the work of 
mysterious instinct, stood in solemn derision of the vulgar 
ideas of this world’s expediency. The struggle in her mind 
arose from the strcngtli of her love, and the power of her 
fflml devotion. No part of the attendant circumstances or 
probable consequences of her decision escaped her mind. She 
knew that she never could be happy as the wife of any 
other individual, even of suitable age, than Lewis Campbell 
But this concerned only herself; and she knew, and trem- 

led as she thought, that the result of her decision might be 
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the destitution, the want, perhaps the death of her parents*, 
their all depended on the breath of the man whom she, by 
the sign of her finger, might cliange from a friend to a foe; 
and she might thereby become the destroyer of those who 

gave her being. 

The morning came, but brought neither sleep nor relief to 
the unhappy maiden. Her iDarents seemed inclined not to 
advert to the subject that day, but to let her struggle on 
with her own thoughts. The hour of the Laird’s visit ap¬ 
proached, and he was already on the road for the home of 
his beloved, whom his ardent fancy pictured standing smil¬ 
ing at the door, ready as usual to receive him and lead him 
into the house. Donald—who knew a reverie in his master 
better than he did liimself, and did not fail to take advan¬ 
tage of it—ambled on with diminished speed. The Laird 
approached the cottage. No Effie was tliere. His bright 
visions took flight, and were succeeded by a cold shiver, the 
precursor of a gloomy train of ideas, which pictured a refu¬ 
sal and all its attendant horrors. He drew up the head of 
Donald, and even invited him to partake of the long grass 
which grew by the way-side. He counted the moments as 
Donald devoured the food; and, from time to time, lifted 
his eyes to see if Efiie was yet at the cottage door. She was 
not to be seen—and she had not been absent before for 
many months. His mind was unprepared for a refusal ; 
the ground-swell of his previous excited fancy distracted him 
amidst the dead stillness of despair. He looked again, 
and for the last time that day. Effie was not yet there. 
He turned the head of the delighted, and no doubt aston¬ 
ished Donald, and (Quietly sought again the house of Burn- 

bank. 

The same procedure was gone through on the succeeding 
day. Laird Cherrytrees again proceeded to the cottage of 
David ]\Iearns; and, as he sauntered along, he thought it 
impossible that Efiie should again be absent from her post. 
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He was too good a man, and too conceited a lover, as all 
old lovers are, to allow his mind to dwell on the probable 
operation of necessity and the fear of injuring her fathers 
patron, on the mind of the daughter; and yet a lurking, 
rebellious idea suggested that he would rather see Effie at 
the door, impelled by that cause, than absent altogether. 
His hopes again beat high, and Donald was pricked on to 
the goal of his wishes with an asperity he did not relish so 
well as a reverie. The spot was attained. Effie was still 
absent. Donald was again remitted to the long grass, and 
all the resources of a lover’s mind were called up, to enable 
him to face the evil that awaited him. But all was in vain 
—he found it impossible to proceed. 

“ I am rejected,” he muttered to himself, with a sigh; “ a 
cottager’s dochter has refused the Laird o’ Burnbank; but 
lier cauldness an’ cruelty mak me like her the mair. Effie 
l^Icariis, Effie Alearns! hoo little do ye ken what commo* 
tion ye hae produced in this puir, burstin heart! But, 
though ye winna hae me, I winna desert yer faither. Hame, 
Donald, to Burnbank.” And, as he pulled up the bridle 
with his left hand, he wiped away the tears that had col¬ 
lected in his eyes, and, casting many a look back to the cot¬ 
tage, cantered slowly home. 

These proceedings of the Laird had been noticed by Betty 
Hearns from the window of the cottage, and she and 
David were at no loss to guess the cause of them. They 
Icnew his timid, sensitive disposition, and truly attributed 
Ids return to his not seeing Effie at the door waiting for him 
as usual. Apprehensions now seized the good mother that 
the Laird might withdraw his attentions and assis’tance 
from the family, the result of which would be nothing but 
misery and ruin; as David’s fractured limbs were yet far 
fiom being healed, and a long period must yet pass before 
he could earn a penny to keep in their lives. These fears 
were increased by a third and a fourth day having passed 
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a glimpso o her, wMlk was a* 1 ig wanted to bring him in j 

bui she only sabbed the mair. Unhappy hour she first saw 

that Gallant, wba may now be dead or inaiTied for ought 

she kens! an yet for his sake maun a hail family dree 

the dule o this day s misery. Effie, woman, can yc no 

forget ane wha hasna thocht ye worth the trouble o 

tcllin ye, by ae scrape o’ his pen, whether he be i’ the 
land o’ the livin 1 ” 

A sob was the only reply Effie could make to this 
appeal 

“ I hac tauld Effie,” said David, “ what wad save us frae 

the ruin an’ starvation that stare us i’ the face; but my 

mind s made up to suffer to the end, though I should lie 

here wi my broken banes, and dree the pains o’ hunger, 

rather than force my dochter to marry a man against her 

ain choice. But, 0 Effie, woman, wad ye see yer puir 

faither, broken as he is baith in mind and body, lie starvin 

here in his bed, wi’ nae mair pooer to earn a bite o’ bread 

than the unspeaned bairn, and no mak a sacrifice to save 
him 1 ” 

Ay, faither, replied Effie, I wad dee to save ye.” 

But deein winna save either him or me,” said Betty. 

Naething will hae that effect but yer agreein to be the 

leddy o’ the braw hoose an’ braid acres o’ Burnbank. Wae’s 

me! what a difference between that condition, wi’ servants 

at yer nod, an’ a’ the comforts an’ luxuries o’ life at yer 

command, an’, abune a’, the pooer o’ makin happy yer 

auld faither and mother, an’ this awfu prospect o’ dreein the 

very warst an’ last o’ a’ the evils o’ life—want an’ auld 

ago ill-matched pair! Effie, woman, my bonny bairn, hae 

ye nae love in yer heart, but for Lewie Campbell 1 Wad 

ye, for his sake, see a’ this misfortune fa’ on the heads o’ 

yer parents, whom, by the laws o’ God an’ man, ye are bound 
to honour, serve, and obey?” 

It was easier for Effie to say she would die to sav( 
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her parents, .Lan that she would comply with the wish 
of her mother ; but the feeling appeal of her parent in¬ 
creased her agony, which induced another paroxysm of 
hysterical sobs—the only answer she could yet make to her 
mother. 

“ Eflie doesiia care for either you or me, Betty,” said 
David, or she wad hae little hesitation aboot marryin a 
guid, fresh, clean, rich, auld man, to save her faither and 
mother frae poverty and starvation. I see nae great sacri¬ 
fice i’ the matter. Her young heart mayna rejoice i’ the 
pleasures o’ a daft love, but her guid sense will be gratified 
by a feelin o’ duty far aboon the vain, frawart freaks o’ a 
silly, giddy, youthfu passion. Let her refuse Laird Cherry- 
trees, an’ when Lewie Campbell comes hame, the owrecome 
bread o’ the funeral o’ her faither may grace a waddin 

bought wi’ the price o’ his life.” 

“ Dinna speak that way, faither,” cried EflSe, lifting up her 
hands; “ I canna stand that. You said ye wadna force me, 
an’ ye are forcin me. Oh, my puir heart, wha or what will 
support ye when grief for my parents turns me against ye'i 
Faither, faither, when I am dead, Laird Cherrytrees will 
be again yer friend. A little time will do’t: will ye no 

wait?” 

“ Hunger waits only eight days, as the sayin is,” replied 
he, “ an ye’ll live mair than that time, I hope an’ trow. I 
will be dead afore ye, EfiBe, an’ ye’ll hae the consolation, as 
ye maybe drap a tear on the mossy grey stane that covers 
the Mearnses i’ the kirkyard o’ our parish, to think, if ye 
shouldna like to say, in case ye micht be heard—though 
thinkin an’ speakin’s a ane to God—that ‘ that stane was 
lifted ten years suner than it micht hae been, because 
I liked Lewie Campbell better than auld Laird Cherry- 

trees.’ ” 

“ An’ it’s no likely,” said the mother, “ that I wad be 
there to hear Eflie mak sae waefii a speech. If I binna 
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lyin \vi’ the Mearns, I’ll be wi’ the Cberrytrees o’ Mossuook 

—nae relations o’ the Burnbanks, though maybe as guid a 

family. But, afore I’m mixed wi’ the dust o’ that auld boose, 

Effie—an’ it mayna be lang —ye may join the twa Cherry- 

trees, an’ let the gravestanes o’ the Mearns, as weel as the 

Mossnooks, lie yet a score years langer withoot bein moved. 

It’s a pity to disturb the lang grass. Its sough i’ the nicht- 

uind keeps the bats frae pickin the auld banes, an’ maybe 

it may save yer mother’s, if ye send her there afore her time.” 

Effie’s feelings could no longer withstand these appeals. 

Her sobbing ceased suddenly; and, starting up from her 

seat, she looked to the old clock that stood against the wall 

of the cottage. She noticed that it was upon the hour of 
the Laird’s usual visit. 


It IS twelve 0 clock, faither,” she said, firmly—“ this 
lioor decides the fate o’ Effie Mearns.” 

Walking to the door, she placed herself in the position 
Blic used to occupy when she intended to welcome her 
a ei s riend. Now she was to welcome a husband. Laird 

Donald To t Tr expected, allowing 

Donald to take his liberty of the road-side, grazing while he 

vas busy reconnoitermg the cottage. The moment he ^aw 

be form of Effie standing where he had for several W 

ays wished to see her, he pulled up Donald’s bridle with 

he a acrity of youth, and, striking his sides with 1 is u 

11 set : 

™ceati„gly for u ' ^ upou so 

.S eyes m vain to sse durhg these eventM d^ ~ 

tte red. swoUe,, eyes of vl 

tlnnkiog he had been succitl ^“he C d™ !” V"^« 
to meditate on the stru^irle ^ he had, 

mg taken a long draught of the fountain of his hon. 

tappmem, Md feinted hi. ....... ... . •'“><! 
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who <attempted to smile through her tears, which he did 
sitting on his horse, and, without speaking a word—for, 
loquacious in politics or rural economy, he was mute in love 
—he dismounted, while Effie, as usual, held the reins. Ho 
lost no time in getting into his chair, falling back into it 
like a breathless traveller who has at last attained the end 
of his journey. David and Betty, who construed Effie’ 
conduct into a consent, took an early opportunity, while she 
was still at the door, of letting the happy Laird know that 
their daugliter, as they conceived, was inclined to the match. 
The Laird received the intelligence as if it had been too 
much for mortal to bear. He was at first beyond the 
vulgar habit of speech. He sighed, turned his eyes in their 
sockets, groaned, and wrung his hands. On recovering 
himself, he exclaimed— 

“Whar is she, Betty? Let me see the dear creature. 
David, ye’ll hae Ravelrig; it’s the best o’ them a’. Whan 
is’t to be, Betty? Ye maun fix the day; an’ ye maun 
brak the thing to Lucy, and to Jenny Mucklewham; for I 
hae nae pooer. Let me see her—let me see the sweet 
creature this instant.” 

Effie, at the request of her mother, came in and resumed 
her seat on the three-footed stool. Her eyes were still 
swollen, and she looked sorrowfully at her father. The 
Laird fixed his eyes on her; but his loquacity was gone. 
He had not a word to say; but his “ glowrin ” was in some 
degree changed, being accompanied by a soft smile of self- 
complacency and contentment, and freed from the nervous 
irritability with which he used to solicit with his eyes a 
look from the o’oject of his affections. His visit tliis day 
was shorter than it used to be. Next day, Betty was to 
visit Bnrnbank, to arrange for the marriage. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate girl resigned herself as a 
self-saci'ilicc into the hands of her mother. Bound with 
the silken bands of filial affection, she renounced all desire 
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of exercising lier own free-will, or indulging in those feelings 
of the female heart which are deemed so strong as to de¬ 
mand the sacrifice often of all other earthly considerations. 
The fate of Iphiginia has occupied the pens and tongues ot 
pitying mortals for thousands of years. A lovely woman 
sacrificed for a fair wind, doomed to have the blood that 
mantled in the blushing cheeks of beauty sprinkled on the 
altar of a false religion, is a spectacle which the imagination 
cannot contemplate without a participation of the strongest 
sympathies of the heart j yet there are, in the common 
every-day world we now live in, many a scene in the act of 
being performed, where, though there is no bloodshed and 


no smoking altar exhibited, the sacrifice is not less than 
that of the Grecian victim. Our blessed, holy altar of 
matrimony is often, by the wayward feelings of man—for 
we here say nothing of vice or corrupt conduct—made more 
cruel than those of Moloch and Chiun. There is many a 
bloodless Iphiginia in those days, whose sufi’erings are un¬ 
known and unsung, because confined to the heart that 
broke over them and concealed them in death. The young, 
tender, and devoted female, who, for the love she bears to 


her parents, consents to intermarry with rich age, to em¬ 
brace dry bones, to extend her sympathies to churlishness, 
caj)rice, and ill-nature, or, what is worse, to the asthmatic 
giggle of a superannuated love, while all the while her 
heart, cheated of its tribute and .swelling with indignation, 
icc[uiies to be watched by her with vigilance and firmness, 
tlic mmclty of which she Imrself feels—presents a form of self- 
sacrifice possessing claims on the pity of mankind beyond 
tliosc of the boasted self-immolation of ancient devotees. 


llie silence and dejection of our bride were construed, by 
her parents, into that seemly and becoming sedateness 
v.-hich sensible young women think it proper to assume on 
the eve of so important a change in their condition .ns 
mairi.age; while the happy bridegroom had come to that 
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time of life when he is j^leased with submission, though it 
be expressed through tears. No chemical menstruum has 
so much power in the dissolution of the hardest metals as 
the self-comijlacency of an old lover has in construing, ac¬ 
cording to his wishes, the actions, words, or looks of the 
young woman who is destined to be his bride. Silence and 
tears are expressive of haiipiness as well as of grief; and, so 
long as the desire of the ancient philosopher is uncomplied 
\\ ith by the gods, and there is no window to the heart, that 

orpn in the young victim may break while the sexagenarian 
bridegroom is enjoying the imputed silent, restrained hap¬ 
piness of the object of his ill-timed aflection. 

The sadness and melancholy of the apparently-resigned 
Effie Mearns had no effect on the noise and show of the 
preparations for her marriage with her old lover. The 
marriages of old men are well known to be celebrated 
Avith higher bugle notes from the trumpet of fame than any 
otheis. A sumptuous dinner was to be given to the neigh¬ 
bouring lairds, and the cotters were to be fed and regaled 
on the gieen opposite to the mansion. Dancing and music 
were to add their charms to the gay scene; and it Avas 
eAen alleged that the light of a bonfire Avould lend its 


peculiar aid, in raising the joy of the guests, predisposed to 

hilaiity by plenteous potations, to the proper height suited 

to the conquest of the old bridegroom over, at once, a young 
Avoman and old Time. 


For days previous to the ev’entful one, Eflie Mearns Avas 
not heard to open her lips. She looked on all the gay pre¬ 
parations for her marriage as if they had been the mournful 
acts of the undertaker employed in laying the silver trim¬ 
ming on the coffin lid of a lover. The bedside of her sick 
parent, Avho was still unable to rise, was the place Avhere she 
sat “ shrouded in silence.” She heard the conversations of 
her father and mother about the progress of the preparations, 
without exhibiting so much interest as to show that she 
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understood them. Misgivings crossed the minds of the old 
couple, und brought team to their eyes, as they contem¬ 
plated the animated corpse that sat there, waiting the nod 
of the master of ceremonies, and ready to perforin the part 
assigned to it in the forthcoming orgies of mournful joy j 
but they had gone too far to recede, and it was even a sub¬ 
ject of satisfaction to them that the period of the celebration 
was so near, for otherwise they might have had reason to 
fear that their daughter would not have survived the inter¬ 
mediate time. When the bridegroom called, his ears were 
alarmed by the voices of the parents, who saw the necessity 
of endeavouring to hide the condition of their daughter; 
and he waa satisfied, if he got, free and unrestrained, “ a 
feast of the eyes. His love was still expressed by silent 
gazing; for it was too deep in his old heart for either words 
or tears; if, indeed, there was moisture enough in the seat 

of his afiection for the suppliance of the softest expression 
of the soft passion. 

The eventful day arrived. The marriage was to take 
place in the cottage, where David Mearns still lay confined 
to bed. The sick man wore a marriage favour attached to 
the breast of his shirt!—for Laird Cherrytrees would be con¬ 
tented with no less a demonstration of his participation 
m his unparalleled happiness. The still silent bride sub¬ 
mitted passively to all the acts of her nimble dressers 
whose laugh seemed to strike her ears like funeral beds • 
yet she tried—poor victim! to smile, though the clouded 
cam came through a tear which, by its steadfastness, 
seeme to elong to the orb. The bridegroom came at the 
very instant when he ought to have come—the hand of the 
c ock not having had time to leave the mark of notation. He 
was dressed in the style of his earliest days, with cocked 
hat laced coat, and a sky-blue vest, embroidered in the 
richest manner; while a new wig, ordered from the metro- 
pohs, imparted to him the freshness of youth. His checl; 
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-sv-as flushed with the blood which joy liad forced, for a mo¬ 
ment, from where it was more needed, at the drying foun¬ 
tain of life; and his eye spoke a happiness which his parched 
tongue could not have achieved, without causing shame even 
to himself. Everything was new, spruce, perking, self-com¬ 
placent. The clergyman next came, and all was prepared. 

Throughout all this time and all these preparations, not 
the slightest change had been observed on the bride. After 
she was dressed, she took her seat again, silently by the side 
of her father’s sickbed, where she sat like a statue. The 
ceremony was now to commence, and she stood up, when 
required by the clergyman, as if she obeyed the command 
of an executioner. It was noticed that she seemed to incline 
to be as near as possible to her father’s bed; and her un¬ 
willingness or inability to come forward forced the clergy¬ 
man and the bridegroom some paces from the situation they 
at first held. The ceremony proceeded till it came to the 
part where the consent of the parties is asked. The happy 
bridegroom pronounced his response, quick, sharp, and with 
an air of conceit, which brought a smile to the faces of the 
parties present. There was now a pause for the consent of 
the bride. All eyes were fixed on her death-like face. A 
severe struggle Avas going on in her bosom ; yet her coun¬ 
tenance was unmoved, and no one conjectured that she 
suffered more than sensitive females often do in her situ¬ 
ation. The clergyman repeated his question. There was 
still a pause—the eyes of all Avere riveted on her. “ I canna, 
I canna ! ” at last slie exclaimed, in a voice of agony, and fell 

back on thebed—a corpse! 

Six months after the death of Effie Mearns, Lucy Cherry- 
trees Avas married, without faint or SAA^oon, to LcAvis Camp¬ 
bell, Avho returned home, in spite of his reported death. The 
union Avas against the consent of the Laird, who soon died 
of either a broken heart or old age—no doctor could have 

told which. 
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GLEANINGS OF THE COVENANT, 


XIV.—JAMES RENWICK 


In the times in which we live, party spirit is carried very 
hir. "Many honest tradesmen, merchants, and shopkeepers, 
are ruined by their votes at elections. The ordinary inter¬ 
course of social life is obstructed and deranged. Friends go 
up to the polling station with friends, but separate there, 
and become, it may be, the most inveterate enemies. This, 
our later reformation of 1832, has cost us much; but our 
sufferings are nothing to those which marked the two previ¬ 
ous reformations from Popery and Prelacy. In the one 
instance, fire and faggot were the ordinary means adopted 
for defending political arrangements; in the other, the gal¬ 
lows and the maiden did the same work, and the boots and 
the thumbikins acted as ministering engines of torture. The 
wliolc of society was convulsed; men’s blood boiled in their 
veins at the revolting sights which were almost daily ob¬ 
truding upon their attention; and their judgments being 
greatly influenced by their feelings, it is not to be wondered 
at that they should, in a few instances, have overshot, as it 
were, the mark—have sacrificed their lives to the support of 
opinions which appear now not materially different from 
those which their enemies pressed upon their acceptance. 
It is a sad mistake to suppose that the friends of Presbyteiy, 
during the fearful twenty-eight years’ persecution of Charles 
and James, died in the support of certain doctrines and 
forms of church government merely. With these were, 
unhappily, or rather, as things have turned out, fortunately, 
combined, political or civil liberty, the establishment and 
fiupport of a supreme power, vested in Iving, Lords, and 
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Commons—instead of being vested, by usurpation, merely 
in the King alone. By avoiding to call Parliaments, and by 
obtaining supplies of money from France and otherwise, the 
two last of the Stuart Despots liad, in fact, broken the com¬ 
pact of Government, and had exposed themselves all along, 
through the twenty-eight years of persecution, to dethrone¬ 
ment for high treason. This was the strong view taken by 
those who fought and who fell at Both well Bridge, and this 
was the view taken by nine-tenths of the inhabitants of 
Scotland—of the descendants and admirers of Bruce and 
Wallace—of Knox and Carstairs. James Renwick, the 
last of the martyrs in the cause of religion and liberty, was 
executed in Edinburgh in his twenty-sixth year. He was a 
young man of liberal education, conducted both at the col¬ 
lege of Edinburgh, and Groningen, abroad—of the most ami¬ 
able disposition, and the most unblemished moral character 
—yet, simply because he avowed, and supported, and pub¬ 
licly preaclied doctrines on which, in twelve months after his 
execution, the British Government was based, he was ad¬ 
judged to the death, and ignominiously executed in the pre¬ 
sence of his poor mother and other relatives, as well as of 
the Edinburgh public. Mr Woodrow, in his history of this 
man’s life, alludes to some papers which he had seen, contain¬ 
ing notices of Mr Renwick’s trials and hair-breadth escapesj 
prior to his capture and execution—which, however, he re¬ 
frains from giving to the public. It so happens that, from 
my acquaintance with a lineal descendent of the last of the 
Martyrs, I have it in my power, in some measure, to supply 
the deficiency; his own note, or memorandum-book, being 
still in existence, though it never has been, nor ever will, 
probably, be published. 

It was in tlie month of January IGSS, that Mr Renwick 
was preaching, after nightfall, to a few followers, at Braid 
Craigs, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. The night was 
stoinnv—a cohJ east wind, with occasional blasts of snow—- 
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wrMlst tlie moon, in her second quarter, looked out, at in¬ 
tervals, on plaids and bonnets nestled to the leeward of 
rocks and furze. It was a piteous sight to view rational and 
immortal creatures reduced to a state upon the level with the 
hares and the foxes. Renwick discoursed to them from the 
point of a rock which protruded over the lee side of the 
Craigieknowe, His manner was solemn and impressive. He 
was a young man of about twenty-five years of age; and his 
mother, Elspeth Carson, sat immediately before him—an 
old woman of threescore and upwards—in her tartan plaid 
and velvet hood. Her son had been born to a larger pro¬ 
mise, and had enjoyed an excellent academic education; 
and much it had originally grieved the old woman’s heart 
to find all her hopes of seeing him minister of her native 
parish of Glencairn, blasted; but his conscience would not 
allow him to conform; and she had followed him in his wan¬ 


derings and field-preachings, through Ayrshire, Renfrew¬ 
shire, and all along by the Pentland Hills, to Edinburgh, 
■where a sister of hers was married, and lived in a respect¬ 
able way on the Castle Hill, This evening, after psalm- 
singing and prayer, Mr. Renwick had chosen for his text 
these words, in the fourth verse of the eighteenth chapter of 
the book of Revelation—“ Come out of her, my people.” 

The kindly phrase, “ my people,” was beautifully insisted 
upon. 


lere ye are,” said Renwick, stretching out his hand to 
the darkening sleet; “there ye are, a poor, shivering, faint¬ 
ing, despised, persecuted remnant, whom the great ones des¬ 
pise, and the men of might, and of war, and of blood, cub 
down with their swords, and rack with their tortures. Ye 
are, like ye’r great Master, despised and rej ected of men; but 
the Master whom ye serve, and whom angels serve with 
vei ed faces, and even He who created and supports the 
Bun, the moon, and the stars. He—blessed be His name!— 


313 
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is not asliamecl to acknowledge ya, under all your humiliation, 
as Eis people. ' Come out of her,’ says He, ‘ mij people: 0, 
sirs, this is a sweet and a loving invitation. Ye are ‘Hie 
p eopU: the sheep of His pasture, after all; and who would 
have thought it, that lieard ye, but yesterday, denounced at 
the cross of Edinburgh as traitors, and rebels, and non-con¬ 
formists, as the offscourings of the earth, the filth and the 
abomination in the eyes and in the nostrils of the great and 
the mighty? ‘ Come out!” says the text, and out ye have 
come—‘ done ere ye bade, guid Lord!’ Ye may truly and 
reverentially say—^Here we are, guid Lord j we have come 
out from the West Port, and from the Grassmarket, and 
from the Nether Bow, and from the Canongate—out we 
have come, because we are thy people. We know thy voice, 
and thy servants’ voice, and a stranger and a hireling, with 
his stipend and his worldly rewards, will we not follow; but 
we will listen to him whose reward is with him; whose sti¬ 
pend is Thy divine approbation; whose manse is the wil¬ 
derness f and whose glebe land is the barren rock and the 
shelterless knowe. Come out of Act*. There sAc sits, (pointing 
towards Edinburgh, now visible in the scattered rays of the 
moon,) “ there she sits, like a lady, in her delicacies, and her 
drawing-rooms, and her ball-rooms, and her closetings, and 
her abominations. Ye can almost hear the hum of her many 
voices on the wings of the tempest. There she sits in her 
easy chair, stretching her feet downwards, from west to 
east, from castle to palace! But she has lost her first love, 
and has deserted her covenanted husband. She hath gone 
^.^gti-ay—she hath gone astray I—and He who made her hath 
denounced her—He Avhose she was in the day of her be- 
trothment, hath said—She is no longer mine; ' come out of 
her, my i^eople ’—be not misled by her witcheries, and her 
dalliance, and her smiles—be not terrified by her threats, 
and cruelties, and her murderings—she is drunk, she is 
jrunk—and with the most dangerous and intoxicating 
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hovorage, too—she is drunk with the blood of the saints. 
When shipwrecked and famishing sailors kill each other, 
and drink the blood, it is written that they immediately 
become mad, and, uttering all manner of blaspliemies, ex¬ 
pire ! Thus it is with the ‘ Lady of the rock’—she is now 
in lier terrible blasphemies, and will, by and by, expire in 
her frenzy. And who sits upon her throne 1 —even the 
bloody Papist, who misrules these unhappy lands—he, the 

usurper of a throne from which by law he is debarred_even 

tlie cruel and Papistical Duke, whom men, in their folly or 
in their fears, denominate ‘ King’— he, too, is doomed_the 

decree liath gone forth, and he will perish with her, because 
he would not come out'' 


“ Will he, indeed, Mr Bletherwelll But there are some 
here who must perish first.” So said the wily and infuri¬ 
ated Claverhouse, as he poured in his men by a signal from 
the adjoining glen, (where the lonely hermitage now stands 
in its silent beauty,) and in an instant had made Benwick, 
and about ten of his followers—the old woman, his mother' 
included—prisoners. This was done in an instant, for the 
arrangements had been made prior to the hour of meeting, 
and Claverhouse, attired in plaid and bonnet, had actually 
sat during the whole discourse, listening to the speaker till 
once he should utter something treasonable, when, by risiiio- 
on a rock, and shaking the corners of his plaid, he brought 
the troop up from their hiding-places, amidst the whins and 
^ic broom by which the glen was at that time covered. 
Jxcnwick, seeing all resistance useless, and indeed forbidding 
his followers, who were not unprovided for the occasion, to 
<^i-c upon the military, marched onwards, in silence, towards 
Ldinburgh As they passed along by the land now deno¬ 
minated Canaan, they halted at a small public-house kei^t 
by a woman well known at the time by the nickname of 
hed-herrings, on account of her making frequent use of 
these viands to stimulate a desire for her strong drinl- 
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Over her door-way, indeed, a red-herring and a foaming 
tankard were rudely sketched on a sign-board, (like cause 
and effect, or mere sequence!) in loving unity. The priso¬ 
ners were accommodated with standing-room in Tibby’s 
kitchen; while the soldiers, with their leader, occupied the 
ben-room and the only doorway—thus securing their priso¬ 
ners from all possibility of escape. Refreshments, such as 
Tibby could muster, consisting principally of brandy and 
ale, mixed up in about equal proportions of each, were dis¬ 
tributed amongst the soldiers—who were, in fact, from their 
long exposure in the open air, in need of some such stimu¬ 
lants; whilst the poor prisoners were only watched, and 
made a subject of great merriment by the soldiers. The 
halt, however, was very temporary; but, temporary as it 
was, it enabled several of the members of the field-meeting 
to reach Edinburgh, and to apprise their friends, and 
what is termed the mob of the streets, of the doings at 
“ Braid Craigs.” Onwards advanced the party—soldiers 
before and behind, and their captives in the middle—till 
they reached the West Port, at the foot of the Grassmarket. 
It was near about ten o’clock, and the streets were in a buz 
with idle ’prentices, bakers’ boys, shoemakers’ lads, &c. 
The march along the Grassmarket seemed to alarm Clavers, 
for he halted his men, made them examine their firelocks, 
spread themselves all around the prisoners, and, advancing 
himself in front, and on his famous black horse, with drawn 
sword and holster pistols, seemed to set all opposition 
at defiance. The party had already gained the middle of 
that narrow and winding pass, the AVest Bow, when a wag¬ 
gon, heavily loaded with stones, was hurled downwards upon 
the party, with irresistible force and rapidity—Clavers’s 
horse shied, and escaped the moving destruction; but it 
came full force into the very midst of the soldiers, who, 
from a natural instinct, turned oft' into open doors and side 
closes : in this they were imitated b}’- the poor prisoners, 
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wTio were better acquainted with the localities of the West 
Bow than the soldiery. In an instant afterwards, a dense 
and armed mob rushed headlong down the street, carrying 
all before them, and shouting aloud, “ Kenwick for ever 1 
IXenwick for ever! ” This was taken as a hint by the pri¬ 
soners, who, in an instant, had mixed with the mobj or 
sunk, as it were, through the earth, into dark passages and 
cellars. “ Fire! ” was Claverhouse’s immediate order, so 
soon as the human torrent had reached him; and^re somo 
of the soldiers did, but not to the injury of any of the pri¬ 
soners, but to that of a person—a bride, as it turned out— 
who, in her curiosity or fear, had looked from a window 
above ; she was shot through the head, and died instantly. 
But, in the meantime, the rescue was complete—Claver- 
house, afraid manifestly of being shot from a window, gal¬ 
loped up the brae, and made the best of his way to the 
Castle, there to demand fresli troops to quell what he called 
an insurrection: whilst, in the meantime, the men, after a 
very temporary search or pursuit, marched onwards, with 
tlieir muskets presented to the open windows, in case any 
licad should protrude. But no heads were to be seen; and 
the .soldiers escaped to the guard-house (to the Heart of 
Midlothian) in safety. Here, however, a scene ensued of a 
most heart-rending nature. Scarcely had the men grounded 
their muskets in the guardhouse, when a seeming maniac 
rushed upon them with an open knife, and cut right and 
left like a fury. He was immediately secured, but not till 
after many of the soldiers were bleeding profusely. They 
thrust him immediately, bound hand and foot, into the 
black-hole, to await the decision of next morning; but next 
morning death had decided his fate—he had manifestly died 
of apoplexy, brought on by extreme excitement. His 
mother, who had followed her son when he issued forth de¬ 
prived seemingly of reason, having lost sight of him in the 
darkness, had learned next morning of his fate and situa- 
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tion. She came, tlierefore, with the return of light, to 
the prison door, and had been waiting hours before it was 
opened. At last Clavers arrived, and ordered the maniac 
to be brought into his presence, and that of the Court, for 
examination. But it was all over j and the distorted limbs 


and features of a young and handsome man were all the 
mark by which a fond mother could certify the identity of 
an only son. From this poor womans examination, it 
turned out that her son was to have been married on that 
very day to a young woman whom he had long loved, but 
that he had been called to see her corpse, after she was shot 
by the soldiery, and had rushed out in the frantic and armed 
manner already described. The poor woman, from that 
liour, became melancholy j refused to take food^ and, abvays 
calling upon the names of her “ bonny murdered bairns,” 

was found dead one morning in her bed. 

In the meantime, James Benwick bad made the best of 
his way down the Cowgate, and across, by a narrow wynd, 
into the Canongate, where a friend of his kept a small public- 
house. He had gone to bed; but his wife was still at the 
bar, and tw'o men sat drinking in a small side apart¬ 
ment. He asked immediately for her husband, and was 


recognised, but with a wink and a look which but too 
plainly spoke her suspicion of the persons who were wit¬ 
nesses of his entrance. Hereupon he called for some re¬ 


freshment, as if he had 
seatimr himself at a small 


note-book which he took from his side pocket 


been a perfect stranger, and, 
table, began to read in a little 
from his side nocket—“ four. 


five, six, seven—yes, seven,” said he—‘‘ and it has cost 
me seven pounds iny journey to Edinburgh.” This he said 
so audibly as to be heard by the persons who were sitting 
ill the adjoining box, that they might regard him as a 
stranger, and unconnected wdth Edinburgh. But, as he 
afterwards expressed it, he deeply repented of the at- 
lemut to mislead. The Lord,he said, had justly punished him 
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for distrusting his power to extricate him, as he had already 
done, from his troubles. The men, after one had accosted 
liim in a friendly tone about the weather, or some indif¬ 
ferent subject, took their departure; and Mrs Chalmers 
and he, now joined by the husband, enjoyed one hour’s 
canny crack ere bedtime, over some warm repast. The 
v/hole truth was made known to them; but, though per¬ 
fectly trustworthy themselves, they expressed a doubt of 
their customers, wlio were known to be little better than 
hired informers, who went about to public-houses, at the 
expense of the Government, listening and prying if they 
could find any evidence against the poor Covenanters. 
Next day, even before daylight, the house was surrounded 
by aimed men, and Kenwick was demanded by name. 
^Ir Chalmers did not deny that he was in the house, but 
said that lie came to him as to a distant relation, and that 
he was no way connected with his doctrines or opinions. 
Ill the meantime, Renwick was aroused, and had resolved 
to sell his life as dearly as possible. He was a young 
and an active man, and trusted, as he owned with great 
regret afterwards, to his strength and activity, rather than 
o the mercy and the wisdom of his Maker. So, rushiim 
•suddenly down stairs, and throwing himself, whilst dis! 
c larging a pistol, (wliich, however, did no harm), into the 
roe , ,e was oid, of siglit in a twinkling; but, in passing 
- long, his hat 1.11 off; and this ciieumstancc drew the at- 
outiou ami suspicion of every one whom he passed, to 
i appealaiice One foot, m particular, pressed hard upon 
nm from behind, and a voice kept constantly cryin 
Stop thief -stop thief!” He ran down a blind alley, o^ 
e other side of the Canongate, and was at last taken 
mthont resistance, by three men, one of whom-and it was 
le one w 10 had all along pursued him—was the person 

^0 had accosted him last night in the public-house Ve 
‘^pocting the weather. He was immediately carried to 


O’ 

to) 
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pri8(rti, wliere lie remained—visited indeed by his mother— 
till next assizes, when he was tried, condemned, and after- . 
wards executed—the Last of the Martyrs! 

The conversation which he had with his mother, his 
public confessions of faith, and adherence to the cove¬ 
nanted cause, as well as his last address, drowned at the 
time in the sound of drums—all these are given at full 
length in Woodrow, (the edition of Dr Burns of Paisley), 
to which I must refer the reader who is curious upon such 
subjects. In this valuable work will likewise be found the 
inscription placed upon a very handsome cippus, or monu¬ 
ment of stone, erected to his memory. We give it to the 
reader. There is another, if we mistake not, in the Grey- 
friars of Edinburgh, somewhat in the same style. They 
arc both equally simple and touching. 

In memory of the late 
REVEREND JAMES RENWICK, 
the last who Buffered to the death for attachment to the 

Covenanted Cause of Christ 

in Scotland. 

Rom near this spot, 15th February, 1662, 

and executed at the 
Grassmarket, Edinburgh, 

1688, 

Tho righteouB shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 

Ps. cxii. and 6. 

Erected by subscription, 1828. 

The late James Hastings, Esq. gave a donation of the 
ground. The subscriptions, amounting to about .£100, 
were collected at large from Christians of all denominations; 
and the gentleman who took the most active part in sug¬ 
gesting and carrying through the undertaking, was the 
Rev. Gavin Mowat, minister of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Congregation at Whithorn, and formerly at Scar-brig, in 
Penpont, Dumfriesshire. The monument is placed upon 
the farm of Knees, at no great distance from the farm- 
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house where the martyr was born. It stands upon an 
eminence, from which it may be seen at the distance of 
several miles down the glen, in which the village of Mony- 
aive is situated. It was visited last summer by the author 
of this narrative; when the resolution which has now been 
very imperfectly fulfilled, was taken. 

XV.—OLD ISBEL KIRK. 

IsBEL Kirk lived in Pothouse, Closeburn, in that very 
liousc where that distinguished scholar, the late Professor 
Hunter of St Andrew’s, was born. She had never been 
married, and lived in a small lonely cottage, with no com¬ 
panions but her cat and cricket, which chirped occasionally 
from beneath the hudstone, against which her peat-fire was 
built. There sat old, and now nearly blind, Isbel Kirk, 
spinning or carding wool, crooning occasionally an old 
Scotch song, or, it might be, one of David’s psalms, and 
enjoying at intervals her pipe, a visit from her next 
neighbour, Nancy Nivison, or her champit-potatoes—a 
luxury which the west country, and that alone, has hitherto 
enjoyed. Two old Irish women had settled some time be¬ 
fore this on the skirts of the opposite brae, where they had 
built a small turf cabin, and lived nobody could well tell 
how. ^ They were generally understood to make a kind of 
precarious living, by going about the country periodically, 
giving pigs or crockery-ware in exchange for wool. Isbel 
Kirk was a most simple, honest creature, living on little 
but procuring that little by her industry in spinning sale 
} am, V eaving garters, and using her needle occasionally, to 
assist the guidwife of Gilchristland in shirt-making for a 
large family. But the M'Dermots were the aversion of 
everybody, and seldom visited even by the guidman of 
Barmoor, on whose farm, or rather on the debatable skirts 
of It, they had sat down, almost in spite of his teeth. He 
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was a humane man; and, though he loved not such visitors, 
yet he toleratisd the nuisance, as his wife reckoned them 
skilled in curing children’s diseases, and in spacing the 
young women’s fortunes. John Watson pastured sheep, 
where corn harvests now wave in abundance; and his 
flocks spread about to the doors of the M'Dermots and 
Isbel Kirk. These flocks gradually decreased, and much 
suspicion was attached to his Irish and heathenish neigh¬ 
bours, for they attended no place of worship, not even the 
conformed Curate’s; but there was no proof against them. 
At last, a search was suddenly and secretly instituted 
under the authority of the Laird of Closeburn; and, al¬ 
though much wool was found, still tliere were no entire 
fleeces, nor any means left of bringing it home to the 
M'Dermots. 

“ Na, na, guidman,” said the elder of the two harridans. 
“ Na—ye needna stir aboot the kail-pot in that way—ye’ll 
find naething there but a fine bit o’ the dead braxy I gat 
frae the guidman o’ Gilchristland, for helping the mistress 
wi’ her kirn, that wadna mak butter; but there are folks 
that ye dinna suspect, and that are maybe no that far off 
either, wha could very weel tell ye gin they liked whar yer 

braw gimmer yows gang till.” 

Being pushed to be more particular, they were seem¬ 
ingly compelled at last to intimate that auld Isbel Kirk, 
she and her friend, Nanny Nivison, could give an account 
of the stolen sheep, if they liked. The guidman would not 
credit such allegations; but the old women persisted in 
their averment, and even offered to give the guidman of 
Barmoor occular demonstration of the guilt of the twa 
saunts, as they called them. A few days passed, and still a 
lamb or an old sheep would disappear—they melted away 
gradually, and the guidman began to think that his flocks 
must be bewitched, and that the devil himself must keep a 
kitchen somewhere about the Chaise Craig, over which 
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Archy Tait liad often seen tlie old gentlenuin driving six-in- 
iiand about twelve o’clock at night. Returning, therefore, 
one morning to the M‘Derinots, and renewing the conversa¬ 
tion re.specting Isbel Kirk and Nanny Nivison, it was agreed 
that one of the Irish sisterhood should walk over to Isbel’s 
with him next forenoon, and that she would give him evi¬ 
dence of the fate of his flocks. Isbel was sitting before her 
door, m the sunshine of a fine spring morning, when the 
gmdnian and Esther M'Dermot arrived. She welcomed 
them kmdly into hot small but clean and neat cottage; 
■md. with all the despatch which her blindness would per¬ 
mit of, dusted for their use an old-fashioned cliair and a 
™nd stool^ which served the double purpose of st’ool ll 
able The conversation went on as usual about the 

'ren Mm M® 

- r ’ 

"0 By Jasus and the holy St Patrkki aTl 

too, and twa horns!” ^ ™ ™“ foot 

Poor Isbel Kirk could scarcely be made to . i . 
meaning of all this-indeed slm eo..l,t“ fPPf«'>«‘id the 

'leiices of her giiilt-and assured the ^ 
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dark and damp cave.” Isbel lield up Ler hands in prayer^ 

entreating the Lord to be merciful to Iier and to his ain 

inheritance, and to discomfit the plans of his and her ene¬ 
mies. 

“ Ye may pray,” said Elspat, as ye like, but ye’ll no 
mak the guidinan here distrust his ain een, wi’ yer praying 
and yer Whiggery.” This last suggestion of the nightly 
visitors staggered Mr Watson not a little; he well knew 
how friendly old Isbel was to the poor Covenanters, and 
brought himself to conclude, under the weighty and con¬ 
clusive evidence before him, that Isbel might have per¬ 
suaded herself that she was rendering God good service 
by feeding his chosen people with the best of his flock. 
Isbel could only protest her innocence and ignorance of the 
way in which these evidences against her came there; 
whilst the guidmaii and Esther took their leave—he threat¬ 
ening that the matter should not rest where it was, and the 

^^d Iiish jade pretending to commiserate Isbel on the unfor¬ 
tunate discovery. 

Next morning, the pothouse ’was surrounded, and care¬ 
fully searched by a detachment of Lag’s men, to whom in- 
foimation of Isbel s harbouring rebels had been (the reader 
may guess how) communicated. Having been unsuccess¬ 
ful in tlieii seaich, they put the poor blind creature to the 
toiture, because she would not discover, or, perhaps, could 
not leveal, the retieat of the persecuted people. ^ burning 
match was put betwixt her fingers, and she was firmly 
tied to a bedpost, whilst the fire was blown into a flame by 
one of the soldiers. Not a feature in Isbel’s countenance 
changed; but her lips moved, and she was evidently deeply 
absorbed in devotional exercise. 

‘‘Come, come, old Bleary,” said one, “out with it! or 

we will roast you on the coals, like a red herriim’, for 
Beelzebub’s breakfast.” 

Te can only do what ye’re permitted to do,” said the 
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poor sufferer, now writhing with pain, and suffering all 
the agonies of martyrdom. “ Ye may burn this poor auld 
botly, and reduce it to its natural dust; but ye will never 
hear my tongue betray any of the poor persecuted remnant.'’ 

It is horrible to relate, but the fact cannot be disputed, 

that these monsters stood by and blew the match till the 

poor creature’s fingers were actually burnt off—yet slie 

only once cried for mercy; but, when they mentioned the 

conditions, she fainted; and thus nature relieved her from 

her sufferings. When she came again to herself, she 

found that they had killed the only living creatvrre whicii 

.she could call companion, and actually hung the body of the 

dead cat around her neck; but they were gone, and her bands 
were untied. 

During the ensuing night a watch was set upon poor 
Isbel’s house, thinking, as the persecutors did, that they 
would catch the nightly visitants, who were yet ignorant of 
their friend’s sufferings in their behalf. The men lay con¬ 
cealed among brackens, on the bank opposite to the pot- 
lioiise, and near to Staffybiggin, the residence of the 
M'Dermots. To their surprise, a figure, about twelve o’clock, 
came warily and stealthily around a flock of sheep which 
lay ruminating in the hollow. It was a female figure, 
if not the devil in a female garb. They continued to keep 
silent and lie still. At last they saw the whole flock 
driven over and across a thick-set bush of fern. One of 
the sheep immediately began to struggle; but it was mani¬ 
festly held by the foot—in a few instants, two figures were 
seen dragging it into M'Dermot’s door. This naturally 
excited their surprise, and, rushing immediately into the 
hut,^ they found the two old women in the act of preparing in 
a pit—which, during the day time, was concealed—mutton 
for their own use. The murder was now out. These 
wretched women had been in the habit, for some years of 
supplying themselves from the Barmoor flocks; the one 
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Ijing flat down upon her back amongst the furze, and the 
other driving the sheep over her breast. Thus the sister 
who caught, had an opportunity of selecting; and the best 
of the wedders had thus from time to time disappeared. 

Poor Isbel Kirk!—her innocence was now fully estab¬ 
lished ; but it was too late. Her kind friend Nanny Nivison 
attended her in her last illness, and the guidman of Barmoor 
paid every humane attention. But the ruffians of a mis¬ 
taken and ill-advised government had deranged lier ner¬ 
vous system. Besides, the burn never properly healed; 
it at last mortified, and she died almost insensible, either of 
pain or presenee. Her soul seemed to have left its frail taber¬ 
nacle ere life was extinct. The example we have here given 
is taken from that humble source, which the historian leaves 
open to the gleaner. Indeed, the histories of those times 
give but a very imperfect idea of the atrocities of that re¬ 
markable period. The cottage door must be opened to get at 
the truth; but the stately political historian seldom enters. 

XVI.-THE CURLERS. 

Winter 1G84—5 was, like the last, cold, frosty, and 
stormy. The ice was on lake and muir from new year’s 
day till the month of March. Curling was then, as it is 
still, the great winter amusement in the south and west of 
Scotland. The ploughman lad rose by two o’clock of a 
frosty morning, had the day’s fodder threshed for the 
cattle, and was on the ice, besom in hand, by nine o’clock. 
The farmer, after seeing things right in the stable and the 
bvre, •was not lone: behind his servant. The minister left 
liis study and his iSI.S., his concordance, and his desk, for 
the loch, and the rink, and the channel-stane. Even the 
laird himself was not proof against the temptation, but 
often preferred full twelve hours of rousing game on the 
ice, to all the fascinations of the drawing or the billi;ird- 
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room, or the study. Even the scliooliuaster v/as incapable 
of resisting the tempting and animating sound; and, at 
eveiy peal of laughter which broke upon his own and his 
pupils’ ears, turned his eyes and his steps towards the 
window which looked upon the adjoining loch; and, at 
last, entirely overcome by the shout over a contested shot, 
off he and his bevy swarmed, helter-skelter, across the 
Carse Meadow, to the ice. From all accounts which I 
liave heard of it, this was a notable amongst many notable 
days. The factor was never in such play; the master 
greatly outdid himself; the laird played hind-hand in 
beautiful style; and Sutor John came up the rink “like 
Jehu in time o’ need.” Shots were laid just a yard, ri<^ht 
and left, before and behind the tee; shots were taken out, 
and run off the ice with wonderful precision; guards’ 
that most ticklish of all plays, were rested just over the 
log-score, so as completely to cover the winner; inwicks 
were taken to a hair, and the player’s stone whirled in 
iikM gracefully, (like a lady in a country dance), and 
settled, three-deep-guarded. upon the top of the tee 
Uance had her triumphs as well as good play. A random 
shot driven with such fury that the stone rebounded and 
split in two, deprived the opposite side of four shots, and 

.»k he game. The sky was blue as indigo, and the sun 
shot Ins beams over tlie Keir Hills in penetrating and in- 
v.gor,a i„g splendour. Old women frequeiited the l„”i 

, ^^elis iiacl their necks greatly elon 

ga cd by bo roaring fun. It ,vas a eapitaf day’s spl 

ittle did his h.appy .scene exhibit of the suffering and^the 
cry which was all this while perpetrated by the ml of 
vie ence. Clavers, the ever-infamous, was in Wiotonshire 

b \ 1- den'of La 


like a lion on the spring; Johnstout was on the Inna^: 
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and Winnnn on the Boon; whilst Douglas was here, and 
there, and everywhere, flying, like a malevolent spirit, from 
strath to strath, and from hill to dale. The snow lay, and 
had long been lying, more than a foot deep, crisp and 
white, over the bleak but beauteous wild; the sheep were 
perishing for want of pasture; and many poor creatures 
were in absolute want of the necessaries of life. (The 
potato, that true friend of the people, had not yet made 
its way to any extent into Scotland). Caves, dens, and out¬ 
houses were crowded with the persecuted flock. The 
ousted ministers were still lifting up their voice in the 
wilderness, and the distant hum of psalmody was heard 
afar amongst the hills, and by the side of the frozen stream 
and the bare hawthorn. What a contrast did all this pre¬ 
sent to the fun, frolic, and downright ecstacy of this day’s 
sport! But the night came, with its beef and its greens, 
and its song, and its punch, and its anecdote, and its 
thrice-played games, and its warm words, and its half-mut¬ 
tered threats, and its dispersion about three in the morning, 

“ Wha was yon stranger?” said John Harkness to Sandy 
Gibson, as they met next day on the hill. “ I didna like 
the look o’ him; an’ yet he played his stane weel, an’ took 
a great lead in the conversation. I wish he mayna be a 

spy, after a’; for I never heard o’ ony AVatsons in Eccle- 
fechan, till yon creature cast up.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said lang Sandy, “ I didna like the creature— 
it got sae fou an’ impudent, late at nicht; an’ then tliat puir 
haverel, AVill Paterson, cam in, an’ let oot that the cave 
at Glencairn had been surprised, an’ the auld minister 
murdered. If it be na the case—as I believe it isna 
hitherto—there was enough said last nicht to mak it neces¬ 
sary to hae the puir, persecuted saint informed o’ his 
danger.” 

“An’ that’s as true,” responded John; “an’ I think 
you an’ I canna do better than wear awa wast o’er whan 
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tlie sun gaes down, an’ let lionest Mr Lawson ken that his 
retreat is known. That Watson creature—didna ye tent ? 

went aff, wi the curate, a wee afore the lave j they were 
heard busy talking together, in a low tone of voice, as they 
went hame to the manse. I wonder what maks the laird 
—wha is a perfect gentleman, an’ a friend, too, o’ tlie 
Covenanted truth—keep company, on the ice, or off it, 
wi’ that rotten-hearted, roupit creature, the curate o’ Close- 

burn 


“ Indeed,” replied the other, ‘‘ he is sae clean daft aboot 
idaying at channel-.stane, that, I believe, baith him, an 
tlie dominie, an’ tlie factor—fovby Souter Ferguson— 
would play wi’ auld Symnie himself, provided he was a 
Iceen and a guid shot! But it will be mirk dark—an' 
there’s nae moon—ere we mak Glencairn cave o’t.” 

John Harkness and Sandy Gibson arrived at Monyaive, 
in Glencairn, a little after dark. The cave was about a 
mile distant from the town; and, with the view of refresh¬ 
ment, as well as of concerting the best way of avoiding 
suspicion, they entered a small ale-house kept by an old 
woman^ at the farther end of the bridge. They were 
shewn into a narrow and meanly-furnished apartment, and 
called for a bottle of the best beer, w-ith a suitable accom¬ 
paniment of bread and cheese. The landlady, by-and-by, 
was sent for, and was asked to partake of her own beverao-e’ 
and questioned, in a careless and incidental manner, re¬ 
specting the news. She looked somewhat embarrassed* 
and, fixing her eyes upon a keyhole, in a door which 

conducted to an adjoining apartment, she said, in a whis¬ 
per— 


en brawly wha ye are, an maybe, too, what ye’re 
after; but ye hae need to be active, lads; for there are those 
in that ithcr room thatwadna care though a’ yer he.ads, as 

well as those o’ some ither folks that shall be nameless 
were stuck on the West Port o’ Edinbro.” ’ 


314 
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lu an instant, the two young farmers were huit the house, 
and beside Tibby Haddow’s peat fire. In the course of a 
short, and, to all but themselves, an inaudible conversa¬ 
tion, they learned that Lag himself, disguised as a com¬ 
mon soldier, was in the next room, in close colloquy with 
a person clothed in grey duffle, with a broad bonnet on his 
head. From the description of the person, the two Close- 
burnians had no manner of doubt that the information 
obtained last night, in regard to the existence of a place of 
refuge in Glencairn, was now in the act of being communi¬ 
cated. 

“ At one o’clock! ” said a well-known voice—it was that 
of Lag, to a certainty. 

“ Yes, at one,” responded the stranger, Watson—whose 
voice was equally well-known to the farmers—“ at one! ” 
And they parted—the one going east, and the other west— 
and were lost in the darkness of night. 

It was now past seven, with a clear, frosty night. What 
was to be done? It was manifest that the cave was be¬ 
trayed—at least, that the whereabouts was known—and it 
was likewise necessary that this information should be 
conveyed to the poor inmate. But where was he to find a 
refuge, after the cave had been vacated ? It struck them, in 
consulting, that if they could get the old woman to be 
friendly and assisting, the escape might be effected before 
the time evidently fixed upon for taking the cave by surprise. 
This was, however, a somewhat dangerous experiment; for, 
although Tibby M‘Murdo was known to be favourable—as 
who amongst the lower classes was not?—to the non-confor¬ 
mists, yet she might not choose to run the immense risk of 
ruin and even death, Avliich miglit result from her knowingly 
giving harbour to a rebel. So, by Avay of sounding the old 
woman—who lived in the house by herself, her grand¬ 
daughter, who was at service in the town, only visiting her 
occasionally—they proposed to stay all night in the house, 
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as tliey were in hourly expectation of a wool-dealer who 
liad made an appointment to meet them here, but who, 
owing to the heavy roads, had manifestly been detained be¬ 
yond the appointed time. The old woman had various ob¬ 
jections to this arrangement; but was at last persuaded to 
make an addition to her fire, to put half-a-dozen bottles of her 
best ale on the table, with a tappit hen, and what she termed 
“ a wee drap o’ the creature,” and to retire to rest about 
eight o’clock, her usual hour, they having already paid for 
all, and promised not to leave the house till she rose in the 
moining. At this time, about eight o’clock, the night had 
suddenly became dark and cloudy, and there was a strange 
noise up amongst the rocks overhead. It was manifest 
tliat there was a change of weather fast approaching. At 
last the snow descended, the wind arose, and it became a 
perfect tempest. Next morning, there were three human 
beings m Tibby’s small 6en, busily employed in discussing 
the good things already purchased, as well as in higgling 
and bothering about the price of wool The weather 
which had been exceedingly boisterous all night, had a^ain 
cleared up into frost, and the inhabitants of Monyaive 
were busied in cutting away the accumulated snow from 
their doors, when in burst old Tibby’s granddaughter, and 
all at once, with exceeding animation, made the following 

communication:— ° 

“Ay, granny, ye never heard what has taen place this 
as mcht. I had it a’ frae Jock Johnston. Ye ken Jock 
—he’s oor maister’s foreman, an’ unco weel acquent wi’ the 
dragoons that lodge in the Spread Eagle. Weel, Jock tells 
me that Lag was here last nicht, in disguise like, an’ that 
they had gotten information, frae ane o’ their spies like 
aboot a cai’e up by yonder where some o’ the puir persecuted 
folks IS concealed ; an’ that, aboot ane o’clock o’ this morn¬ 
ing an an awsome morning it was—they had marched on 
three abreast, through the drift, carrying strae alang wV 
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them an lighted matches; an’ that they gaed straight to the 
cave, an’ immediately summoned the puir folks to come out 
and be shot; and that they only answered by a groan, 
wliich tellt them as plainly as could be, that the puir crea¬ 
tures were there; and that they immediately set fire to the 
straes at the mooth o’ the cave, and fairly smoked them 

(Jock tells me) to death. Did ye ever hear the like 
o’t 1 ” 

“0 woman!” responded the grandmother, “but that is 
fearfu’ 1—these are indeed fearfu’ times; there is naebocly 
sure o’ their lives for half-an-hour thegither, wha doesna gae 
to hear the fushionless curates!” 

At this instant, one of the dragoons drew up his horse 
at the door, asking if a man, such as he described, with a 
blue bonnet and a grey duffle coat, had returned late last 
night, or rather this morning, to bed. Old Tibby answered, 
in a quavering voice, that the man mentioned had left her 
house about eight o’clock, and had not yet returned. The 
dragoon appeared somewhat incredulous; and, giving his 
horse to tlie girl to hold, he dashed at once and boldly 
into the room, where the three persons already men¬ 
tioned were seated. The young farmers questioned im¬ 
mediately the propriety of his conduct; but he drew his 
sword, and swore that he would make cats’ meat of the first 
that should lay hold upon him. He had no sooner said so, 
than a man sprang upon him from the fireside, and, strik¬ 
ing his sword-arm down with the poker, immediately 
secured his person by such means as the place and time 
presented. The fellow roared like a bull, blaspheming and 
vociferating mightily of the crime of arresting a king’s 
soldier in the discharge of his duty. But he was hurried 
into a concealed bed, tied firmly down with ropes and even 
blankets, and made to know that, unless he was silent, he 
might have to pay for his disobedience with his life. 
When old Tibby saw how things were going on, and that 
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credited when lie narrated the treatment which he had 


met with, and the loss which he had sustained. 


A detach¬ 


ment was immediately despatched in quest of the thief, 
the wooUnerchant, who liad so cleverly supplied himself 
with a passport from the king j and, after our soldier’s per¬ 
son had been unrobed, and attired for the present in his 
stable undress. Lag set out with a few followers, to ex¬ 
amine the cave, in order to be assured of Mr Lawson’s death. 
‘‘ -They may gallop off with our horses,” said Lag, in a jocu¬ 
lar manner, by the way; “ but they will not easily gallop off 
with the old choked hound, who has led us so many dances 
over the hills of Queensberry and Auchenleck.” At last, 
tliey arrived at the mouth of the cave, and entered. Black 
and blue, and severely bruised, lay the dead body before 
them. “Ah, ha!” said Lag, making his boot, as he expressed 
it, acquainted with old Canticle’s iDosteriors. “ Ah, ha! my 
fleet bird of the mountain, and we have caught you at 
last, and caught you napinng —ha, ha! Why don’t you speak, 
old fire and brimstone? What! not a word now!—and yet 
you had plenty when you preached from the Gouk Thorn, 
to upwards of two thousand of your priek-eared, purse¬ 
mouthed, canting followers. Come, my lads, we have less 
work to do now; we will e’en back to quarters, and drink a 
safe voyage into the Holy Land, to old Dumb-and-flat there!’’ 
So saying, he reined up his horse, and was on the point of 
withdrawing the men, w^hen one of them, who had eyed 
the body, which was imperfectly seen in the dark cave, 
more nearly than the rest, exclaimed—“ And, by the Lord 
Harry, and we are all at fault, and the game is off, on four 
living legs, after all—off and away! and we standing 
drivelling here, when we should be many miles off in hot 
pursuit of this cunning fox who has contrived to give us 
the slip once more.” 

“ What means the idiot?” vociferated Grierson. 

“ kfean!—why, what should I mean. Sir Robert, but that 
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thb liere piece of carriou is no more the stinking corpse 
of old Closeburn, than I am a son of the Covenant 1” 

It turned out, upon investigation, that this was the body 
of the informer Watson, who had preceded Lag to the 
cave during the terrible drift j had been observed by John 
Harkness and Sandy Gibson, who were then employed in 
removing Lawson to the smaU inn; and, after a drubbing 
which disabled him from moving, he had been left the 
only tenant of the cave. When Grierson came, as above 
mentioned, from the drift and the cold, as well as the beat¬ 
ing, he was unable to speak; but his groans brought his 
miserable death upon him; and Lawson, by assuming the 
dragoons garb and steed, was enabled to escape, and to 
officiate, as has been already mentioned in a former paper, 
for several years before his death, in his own church, from 
uffiich he had been so long and so unjustly driven. Thus 
did it please God to punish the infamous conduct of 
Watson, and to enable his own servant to effect his escape. 

lie dragoon s horse was found, one morning at day-light 
neighing and beating the hoof at old Tibby’s door. It 
soon found an owner, but told no stories respecting its late 
occupant, who was now snugly lodged in William Graham s 

parlour in the guid town of Kendal. Graham and he were 
cousins-german. 


—THE VIOLATED COFFIN. 

An effort has, of late, been made to repel the allegations 
wmch, for past ages, have been made against the infamous 
instruments of cruelty during the twenty-eight years’ per¬ 
secution. The Covenanters have been represented as fac¬ 
tious democrats, setting at defiance all constituted autho¬ 
rity and exposing themselves to the vengeance of law and 
justice. These sentiments are apt to identify themselves 
mo em politics; but we hope we will never see our 



sliootings, and Leadings, and hangings of the btuart des¬ 
potism repeated. It becomes, therefore, the duty of every 
friend of good and equal government to put his hand to 
the work, and to support those principles under which Bri¬ 
tain has flourished so long, and every man has sat in safety 
and in peace under his own vine and his own fig-tree. No 
train of reasoning, or of demonstration, however, will suffice 
for this. The judgment is, in many occasions, convinced 
of error and injustice, whilst the heart and the conduct 
remain the same. There must be something in accordance 
with the decisions of the judgment pressed home upon the 
feelings. There must be vivid pictures of the workings of 
a system of misrule placed before the mind’s eye, so that a 
deep and a human interest may be felt in the picture. The 
reader must open the doors of our suffering peasantry, and 
witness their family and fireside bereavements. He must be¬ 
come their companion under the snow-wreath and the damp 
cave—he must mount the scaffold with them, and even 
listen to their last act and testimony. How vast is the 
impression which a painter can, in this way, make upon the 
spirit of the spectator! Let Allan’s famous Circassian slave 
be an instance in point; but the painter is limited to a 
single point of time, and the relation which that bears and 
exhibits to what has gone before or will come after; but 
the writer of narrative possesses the power of shifting liis 
telescope from eminence to eminence—of varying, ad libitum, 
time, place, and circumstances—and thus of making up for 
the acknowledged inferiority of written description of nar¬ 
ratives to what is submitted, as Horace says, “ Oculisjide- 
libus,'' by his vast and unlimited power of variety. The 
means, therefore, by which past generations have been 
made to feel and acknowledge the inhumanities, the scan¬ 
dalous atrocities of those blood-stained times, still remain 
subservient to Cheir original and long tried purposes; and 
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it becomes the imperious duty of every succeeding age to 
transmit and perpetuate the impressions of abhorrence with 
which those times were regarded and recollected. This 
duty, too, becomes so much the more necessary, as the times 
become the more remote. The object which is rapidly 
passed and distanced by the speed of the steam-engine, 
docs not more naturallj^ diminish in dimensions to the eye, 
as it recedes into the depths of distance, than do the events 
vhich, in passing, figured largely and impressively, lose 
tlieir bulk and their interest when removed from us by the 
dim and darkening interval of successive centuries j and the 
<uily metliod by which their natural and universal law can 
be modified, or in any degree counteracted, is by a con¬ 
tinuous and uninterrupted reference to the past—by mak¬ 
ing what is old, recent by description and imagination j and 
by more carefully tracing and acknowledging the connec¬ 
tion which past agents and times have, or may be supposed 
to have, upon the present advancement and happiness of 

Had the devotedness of the Covenanter and Non¬ 
conformist been less entire than it was—had the arbitrary 
desires of a bigoted priesthood and a tyrant prince been 
submitted to—then had the Duke of York been king to the 
cud of his days—Home had again triumphed in her priest- 
lood, and we at this hour, if at all awakened from the 
influence of surrounding advancement to a sense of our 
degradation, had been only enacting bloody Eeformation, 
instead of bloodless Reform, and suffering the incalculable 
miseries which our forefathers, centuries ago, anticipated, 
ay, more, but for the lesson taught us by the friends of 
le Covenant and the conventicle, where had been the 
great encouragement to resist political oppression in aU 
time to come, when the proudly elevated finger may point to 
he record wliich said, and still says, in letters indeed of 
blood— A people resolved to be free, can never be ulti¬ 
mately enslaved.’’ The Covenant had its use-and. immense 


man. 
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in its own day, and in its immediate efforts, it placed 
William, and law, and freedom on the throne of Britain; 
but that is as iiotliing in the balance, when compared with 
the less visible and more remote effects of this distinguished 
triumph:—It, througliout all the last century, maintained 
a firm and unyielding struggle with despotism, sometimes 
indeed worsted, but never altogether subdued j and it has, 
of late years, issued in events and triumphs too recent and 
too agitating to be now fairly and fully discussed. Noi 
will the influence of the Covenant cease to be felt in our 
land, till God shall have deserted her, and left her en¬ 
tirely to the freedom of her own will, to the debasing 
influence of that luxury and corruption which has formed 
the grave of every kingdom that has yet lived out its 

limited period. 

These Gleanings of the Covenant have been written 
under the impression, and with the view above expressed j 
and it is hoped that the following narrative, true in all its 
leading circumstances, and more than true in the “ vraisem- 
blable,” may contribute something to the object thus dis¬ 
tinctly stated. 

The funeral of Thomas Thomson had advanced from the 
Gaitend to the Lakehead. The accompaniment was nu¬ 
merous—the group was denser. Thomas had lived re¬ 
spected, and died regretted. He was the father of five 
helpless children, all females, and his wife was manifestly 
about to be delivered of a sixth. Just as the procession had 
advanced to the house of Will Coultart, a troop of ten men 
rode up. They had evidently been drinking, and spoke not 
only blasphemously, but in terms of intimidation.—“ Stop, 
you cursed crew,” said the leader. “ He has escaped law, 
but he shall not escape justice. Come here, ladj” and 
at once they alighted from their horses, seized the coffin, 
and opening the lid, were about to penetrate the corpse 
through and through. “ Stop a little,” said John Ferguson, 
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the famous souter of Closeburn j “ there are maybe twa at 
a bargain-making f so saying, he lifted an axe which he 
took up at a wright’s door, and dared any one to disturb 
them in their Christian duty. A “ pell-mell ” took place, in 
the midst of which poor Ferguson was killed. He had two 
sons in the company, who, seeing how their father had been 
used, rushed upon the dragoons, and were both of them 
severely wounded. In the meantime, Douglas of Drumlan- 
rig came up, and, understanding how things went, ordered 
tlic soldiers to give in, and the wounded men to be taken 
care off. All this was wondrous well; but what follows is 
not so. The body of Ferguson was carried to Croalchapel; 
and the two sons accompanied it, with many tears. Doug¬ 
las seemed to feel what had happened, and could not avoid 


accompanying the party home. He entered the house of 
mourning, where there was a dead father, a weeping widow, 
and two wounded sons. He entered, but he saw nothing 
but Peggy. Poor Peggy was an only sister of tliese lads— 
an only daughter of her murdered father. Douglas was a 
man of the world! Oh, my God, what a term that is! and 
how much misery and horror does it not contain. Peggy was 
really beautiful; not like Georgina Gordon, or Lady Wil¬ 
liam, or Mrs Norton, or Lady Blessington; for her beauty 
depended in no degree upon art. Had you arrayed her in 
rags, and placed her in a poor’s-house, she would have ap¬ 
peared to advantage. Peggy, too, (the God who made her 
knows,) was pure in soul, and innocent in act as is the 
angel Gabriel! she never once thought of sinning, as a 
woman may, and does (sometimes) sin; she lived for her 
father, whom .she loved-and for her mother, whom she did 
no grent y dislike. But her mother was a stepmother, and 
eggy hked licr father. Guess, then, her grief, when Peggy 
Raw her father murdered, her brothers wounded, and knew 
he cause thereof. ‘‘ Lift her,” said Douglas to his men, after 
he h.ad, in seeming humanity, seen the corpse and brothers 
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home; “ lift her into Red Rob’s saddle, and carry her to 

Drumlanrig.” No sooner said than done. The weeping, 

screaming girl was lifted into the saddle, and convej’ed, per 

force, to Drumlanrig. At that gate there stood a figure 

clothed in dyed garments. It was the elder brother of 

Peggy, he who had been least injured of the two. He stood 

■ ■ ’ wn 

Douglas 


with his sword in his hand, and dared any one who would 
conduct his sister into the abode of dishonour, 
snapped, and then fired a pistol at him, but neither took 
effect. In the meantime, the brother was secured, and the 
sister was carried into the “ Blue Room,” well known after¬ 
wards as the infamous sleeping-chamber of old Q.” The 
not less infamous, though ultimately repentant Douglas, 
advanced into the chamber. The poor girl seemed as if she 
liad seen a snake; she shrunk from his approach and from 
his blandishments. She had previously opened the window 
into the green walk; she had taken her resolve, and, in u. 
few instants, lay a maimed, almost mangled being, on the 
beautiful walks of Drumlanrig. Douglas was manifestly 
struck by the incident, but not converted. He took sufficient 
care to have the poor girl conveyed home, and to have the bro¬ 
thers provided for, but Ids hour was not yet come. ^ It was 
not till after his frequent conversations with the minister o 
Closcburn, that he came to a proper sense of his horrible 
conduct. But what was the awful devastation of this 
family. The poor beauteous flower Peggy, who was about 
to have been married to a farmer’s son, (Kirkpatrick of 
Auchincairn,) was by him rejected. He called at the house 
.sometime afterwards, with a view to see her; but he came 
full of suspicion, and therefore unwilling to receive the 
trutli. He had heard the whole story, and must have known 
tliat his Peggy was at least as pure in mind as she had been 
beautiful in person; but he belonged not naturally to the 
noble stock of the family to which he was to have been 
allied, and gave himself up to prejudice. The girl was still 
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in I'ccl, to v/hicli, from lier bruises, she had been confined for 
jnonths. The meeting might have been one which a poet 
would have gloried in describing, or a painter in delineating 
and embellishing, with hues stolen from the arc of Heaven! 

Alas! it was one only worthy of the pencil of a Ribera_ 

fraught with cruelty, and abounding in selfishness and dis- 
lionour. The girl, as she turned her pale yet beautiful face 
on him, told him the truth, and watched, with tears in her 


eyes, the effect of her narrative on one whose image had 
never been absent from her mind, if indeed it had not sup¬ 
ported her in her struggle, and nerved her to the purpose 
which preferred death to dishonour. Her bruises and 


wounds spoke for her, and, to any one but her lover, would 
have proved that he was a part of the object of her sacri¬ 
fice, It was all to no purpose. The eloquence of truth, of 
love, of nature, were lost upon himj nothing would per¬ 
suade him that the object of his love had not been de¬ 
graded. He turned a cold glance of doubt upon her, and 
'■nrned to leave the room. Peggy rushed out of bed, and, 
manned and weak as she was, would have stopped him! 
Her energies failed her—her lover was gone; and her 
mother,^ roused by the cries of her pain, came and assisted 
her again into bed. Poor Peggy heard no more of Kirk¬ 
patrick. She sickened and died 1—no! far worse !—she 
became desperate, married a blackguard, and lived a drunk¬ 
ard ; the sons were banished for firing at Douglas, as he 
passed m his carriage through Thornhill; and the poor 
mother of the whole family became—shall I tell it ?—an ob¬ 
ject of charity ! Thus was, to my certain knowledge, at 
east to that of my ancestors, a most creditable and well¬ 
doing family ruined, root and branch, by the persecutors- 
or, in other words, by those who, without knowing what 
they did regarded the ‘‘Covenant” as an unholy thing 
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THE SURGEON’S TALES. 


THE MONOMANIAC. 

In some of my prior papers, I have had occasion to make 
some oblique references to that disease called pseudohlepsis 
i'nmpinaria —in other words, a vision of objects not present. 
Cullen places it among local diseases, as one of a depraved 
action of the organs contributing to vision ; whereby, of 
course, he would disjoin it from those cases of madness 
where a depraved action of the brain itself produces the 
same effect. In this, Cullen displays his ordinary acute¬ 
ness ; for we see many instances where there is a fancied 
vision of objects not present, without insanity; and, indeed, 
the whole doctrine of spirits has latterly been founded on 
Mils distinction * From the very intimate connection, how- 
cviT, winch exists between the visual organs and the brain 
Itself, it must always be a matter of great difficulty—if in¬ 
deed, in many cases, it be not not entirely impossible—to 
make the distinction available; for there are cases—such as 
that of the conscience-spectre, and those that generally 
depend upon thoughts and feelings of more than ordinary 
intensity—that seem to lie between the two extremes of 
merely diseased visual organs and diseased brains; and, in 
so far as my experience goes, I am free to say that I have 
seen more cases of imaginary visions of distant objects, re¬ 
sulting from some terrible excitement of the emotions, than 
from the better defined causes set forth by the medical 
writers. Among the passions and emotions, again, that in 
their undue influence over the sane condition of the mind, 

• TTrpRKnx’.s Dulrmphy of Jppariiioris; Brk-wrter’s Letters cm. V/,/-, i 

U.jxv: S<Y>TT’sLwaTS(m irtiriiora/l, a-c. on AaUral 
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are luost likely to give rise to the diseased vision of phan- 
tdsinnicif I would be inclined to place that which usually 
exerts so much absorbing power over the young female 
lieart. The cause Kes on the surface. In the case of the 
passions—of anger, revenge, fear, and so forth the feeling 
generally works itself out; and, in many cases, the object 
is so unpleasant that the mind seeks relief from it, and flies 
it; while, in the emotions of love, there is a morbid brood¬ 
ing over the cherished image that takes hold of the fancy; 
the object is called up by the spell of the passion placed be¬ 
fore the mind’s eye, and held there for hours, days, and 
years, till the image becomes almost a stationary impres¬ 
sion, and is invested with all the attributes of a real pre¬ 
sence. I do not feel that I would be justified in saying 
that I am able to substantiate the remark I have now made 
by many cases falling under my own observation; the ex¬ 
amples of monomania in sane persons are not very often to 
be met with; and I have heard many of my professional 
brethren say, that they never experienced a single instance 

in all their practice. _ _ 

The case I am now to detail, occurred within two miles 

of the town of-. The patient was a lady, Mrs C , 

an individual of a nervous, irritable temperament, and pos¬ 
sessed of a glowing fancy, that, against her will, brought up 
by-past scenes with a distinctness that was painful to her. 
She had lately returned from India, whither she had ac¬ 
companied her husband, whom she left buried in a deep, 
watery grave in the channel of the Mozambique. I had 
been attending her for a nervous ailment, which had shat¬ 
tered her frame terribly, while it increased the powers oi 
her creative fancy, as well as the sensibility by which the 
mental images were invested with their chief powers over 
her. She suffered also from a tenderness in the retina^ 
which forced her to shun the light. How this latter com¬ 
plaint was associated with the other, I cannot explain, 
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unless upon the principle which regulates the connection 
between the sensibility of the eye and the heated brains 
of those who labour under inflammation of that organ. I 

was informed by her mother, Mrs L-, as well as her 

sister, that she had come from India a perfect wreck, both 
of mind and body; and, for a period of eighteen months 
afterwards, could scarcely be prevailed upon to see any of 
her friends—shutting herself up for whole days in her 
room, the windows of which were kept dark, to prevent the 
light, which operated like a sharp sting, from falling upon 
her irritable eyes. It was chiefly with a view to the remo¬ 
val of this opthalmic affection, that I was requested to visit 
her; and I could very soon perceive, that the visionary 
state of her mind was closely connected with the habit 
of darlc seclusion to which she was necessitated to resort, 
for the purpose of avoiding the pain produced by the rays 
of the sun. On my first interview, I found her sitting alone 
in the darkened room, brooding over thoughts that seemed 
to exert a strong influence over her j but she soon joined 
me in a conversation which, diverging from the subject of 
lier complaint, embraced topics that brought out the peculi¬ 
arity of her mind a strong enthusiastic po\ver of portray¬ 
ing scenes of grief which she had witnessed, and which, as 
slic proceeded, seemed to rise before her with almost the 
vividness of presence; yet, with her, judgment was as strong 
.ind healthy as tliat of any day-dreamer among the wide 

class of mute poets, of whom there are more in the world 
tlian of pliilosophers. 

I could not detect properly her ailment, and resolved to 
question her mother alone. 

Did you not notice anything peculiar about mv dauo-h- 
ter r* she said. 

“ Tlie love of a slmded room, resulting from an irritability 
in the organs of sight, is to me no great rarity,” I replied. 

316 
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“ Tliougli her fit has not been upon her,” rejoined she, 
with an air of melancholy, “ it is not an hour gone since her 
scream rung shrilly through this house, as if she had been 
in the hands of fiends; and, to be plain with you, I left you 
to discover yourself what may be too soon apparent. I fear 

for her mind, sir.” 

“ I have seen no reason for the apprehension; but her 

scream, was it not bodily pain?” 

“ I could wish that it had been mere bodily pain; but it 
was not. You have not heard Isabella’s history, ’ she con¬ 
tinued, in a low, whispering tone. She has experienced 
what might have turned the brain of any one. I discovered 
something extraordinary in her about six months ago. One 
evening, when the candles were shaded for the relief of her 
eyes, and I and Maria were sitting by her, she stopped sud¬ 
denly in the midst of our conversation, and sat gazing in¬ 
tensely at something between her and the wall; pointing 
out her finger, her mouth open, and scarcely drawing her 
breath. I was terror-struck; for the idea immediately 
rushed into my mind, that it was a symptom of insanity; 
but I had no time for thought—a scream burst from her, 
and she fell at my feet in a faint. When she recovered, she 
told us that she had seen, in the shaded light of the candle, 
which assumed the blue tinge of the moonlight, the figure 
of a dead body sitting upright in the waters, with the sail¬ 
cloth in which he was committed to the deep wrapped 
around him, and his pale face directed towards her. At 
the recollection of the vision, she shuddered, would not 
recur to the subject again, but betrayed otherwise no 
wandering of the fancy. Several times since, the same 
object has presented itself to her; and, what is extraor¬ 
dinary, it is always when the candle is shaded; yet she 
exhibits the same judgment, and I could never detect 
the slightest indication of a defect in the workings of 
her mind. I sent for 3 oh to treat her eyes, and left it 
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to you to see if you eould discover any symptoms of a 

diseased mind.” . .. i 

» Was the object she thus supposes present to her, ever 

exposed in reality to the true waking sense 1 ” said I, sus- 

pecting a case of TnonovfiduicL, 

“ Did she not tell you V' rejoined she. “ Come. 

And leading me again into her daughter’s darkened 
apartment, she whispered something in her ear, retired, and 

left us together. 

“ Yonr motlicr informs, me, madam,” said I, “ that you 
have seen what exists not; and I am anxious, from profes¬ 
sional reasons, to know from yourself whether I am to at¬ 
tribute it to the creative powers of an active fancy, or to an 
affection of the visual organs, that I have read more of than 

I have witnessed.” 

She started, and I saw I had touched a tender part 
probably that connected with her own suspicions that her 

mother and sister deemed her insane. 

“ It was for this purpose, then, that you have been called 

to see mel” she replied, hastily. “ It is weU; I shall be 

tested by one who at least is not prejudiced. My mother 

and sister think that I am deranged. I need not tell you 

that I consider myself sane, although I confess that this 

illusion of the sense, to which I am subjected, makes me 

sometimes suspicious of myself. Will you listen to my 

story 1 ” 

I replied that I would; and thus she began;— 

“ Experience, sir, is a world merely to those who live in 

it_it exists not—its laws cannot be communicated to the 

heart of youth ] the transfusion of the blood of the aged 
into the veins of the young to produce wisdom, is not more 
vain than the displacing of the hopes of the young mind 
by the cold maxims of what man has felt, trembled to feel, 
and wished he could have anticipated, that he might have 
been prepared for it. Such has ever been, such is, such 
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will ever be, tbe history of the sows and daughters of Adam. 
What but the changes into which I—stiU comparatively a 
young woman—have passed—not, it would almost seem, 
mutations of the same principle, but rather new states of 
existence—could have wrung from a heart, where hope 
should still have lighted her lamp, and illuminated my 
paths, these sentiments of a dearly purchased experience 
When I and George Cunningham, my schoolfeUow, my first 
and last lover, and subsequently my husband, passed those 
brilliant days of youth’s sunshine among the green holms 

and shaggy dells of-; following the same pursuits 

conning tbe same lessons—indulging in the same dreams of 
future happiness, and training each other s hearts into a 
community of feeling and sentiment, till we seemed one 
being, actuated by tbe same living principle: m how happy 
a state of ignorance of those changes that awaited me in the 

__ . T- 1 T :^4-^ -j-La liackncyGd strain ot 


\N'orlcl, did I exist-- -- 

artificial fiction writing, were I to portray the pleasur 

a companionship and love that had its beginning in the very 

first impulses of feeling ; with a view to set oS by comrast 

the subsequent events that awaited us, when our happine. 

should have been realized. 

When a woman of sensibility says she loves a man she 
has told, through a medium that works out the con i ions 
of the responding powers of our common nature, the heart 
more than all the eulogistic eloquence of the tongue con 

achieve, to show the estimate she forms of 

the object of her affections; but when she adds that th. 

love originated in the friendship of ^ 

increase ot the powers of mind and body, and entered as a 

part into every feeling that actuated the young bcar‘s, 

Ls expressed the terms of an endearment so 

exclusive, and lasting, that it transcends aU ‘be ordinary 

forms ot the communion of spirits on eaitli. T 

raent is different from all others-it stands by itself, and 
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waters of 
tclliaence 


nl mu^ ever be. I cannot teU when I first knew the 
ytun- man whose name I have mentioned under an emotion 

t^^h f beiuo that has now no local habitation upon earth 
Om- .IrenJ were intimate neighbours ; and the woods and 

_ jf tiioir voices—sweeter than articulated in 

^nnld imitate the accents of man, would tell best 

:;;r::;to:!^ rinto that communion, which they cher¬ 
ished and witnessed, with an apparent participation of our 
t’o open into an early aifection. The power of mutual ob- 
cL of pleasure and interest, especially if they are a part 
of the bvely province of nature—the rural landscape, 
secluded and seJretcd from the eyes of all the world besides, 

Ivilh its dells and fountains, birds and flowers •" _ 

inn the attachment of young hearts, has been often observed 
.and described ; but we felt it. These inanimate objects are 
nencrally, .and were to us, not only a tie, but they shared a 
part of our love, as if in some mysterious way they had be¬ 
come connected with, and a part of us. The often imputed 
association of ideas is a poor and inadequate solution of this 
work of nature: it is the effect put for the caii.se; the com¬ 
mon, boasted philosophy of man, who invents terms of 

familiar sound to explain secrets eternally hidden from him. 

If we wlio felt, as few have ever felt, the influence of these 
^reen, umbrageous shades—with tlieir nut-trees, bushes, 
flowers, and gowany leas ; their singing birds,^ and nests 
with si^kled eggs; their half-concealcd fountains of lim¬ 
pid water, and running streams, and beds of white pebbles 
—in nourishing and increasing our young loves, could not 
tell how or why they were invested with such power; the 


in increas- 
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pliilosoplier, I deem, may resign the task, and say, with a 
sigh, that it was nature, and nature alone, who did all this; 
and the secret will remain unexplained. 

We enjoyed ten years of this intercourse—I calculate from 
the fifth to the fifteenth year of our youth—and every one 
of these j'ears, as it evolved the ripening powers of our 
minds, so it strengthened the mingling affections of our 
hearts. We became lovers long before we knew the sanc¬ 
tions and rights, and duties of pledged faith; we were each 
other’s by a troth, a thousand times spoken; exchanged and 
felt in the throbbing embrace, the burning sighs, and the 
eloquent looks, that were but the natural impulses of a feel¬ 
ing we rejoiced in, yet scarcely comprehended. My heart, 
recoiling from the thoughts of after years, luxuriates in the 
memory of these blissful hours; and, were not the theme 
exhausted a thousand times by the eloquence of rapt feel¬ 
ing, speaking with the tongue of inspiration, I could dwell 
on these early rejoicings of unsullied spirits for ever. 

My dream was not scattered—it was only changed in its 
form and hues, when my youthful betrothed was removed 
from home, to go through a course of navigation to fit him for 
the service of the sea, to which the intentions of his father, 
and his own early wishes, led him. I could have doubted my 
existence sooner than the faith of his heart; and he was 
only gone to make those preparations for attaining a posi¬ 
tion in society that would enable him to realize those fond 
and bright prospects we had indulged in contemplating 
among the woods that resounded to pledges exchanged in 
the face of heaven. Tlie first place of his destination was 
London, from whence, for a period of about three years, 
I heard from him regularly by letters, which breathed with 
an increased warmth the same sentiments we had repeated 
and interchanged so often during the long period of our 
prior intercourse. Some time Jifter this, he sailed to India, 
then were my thoughts first tinged by the changing hues of 
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solitude, and my hopes and fears bound to the wayward 

circumstances of a world which had as yet been to me a 
paradise. 

I heard nothing from him for two long years after he left 

London, A portrayraent of my thoughts during that 

period would be a thousand times more difficult than for 

the painter to seize and represent the changing hues of the 

gem that, thrown on a tropic strand, reflects the endless 

hues of the earth and sky, I trembled and hoped by turns} 

but every idea and every feeling were so strongly mingled 

with reminiscences of former pleasures, the prospects of 

future happiness, the fears of a change in his afiections, or 

of his death, that I could not pronounce my mind as being, 

at any given moment, auglit but a medium of impressions 

that I could not seize or fix, so as to contemplate myself. 

All I can say is, that he was the presiding genius of every 

emotion with which my heart was influenced; and, to 

those who have loved, that may be sufficient to shew the 

utter devotion of every pulse of my being to the deified 

image enshrined within my bosom. Now came the period 

of the realizing of my dreams. George Cunninghame came 
back, and married me. 

Wc had scarcely been two months married when my 
husband, wdiom I loved more and more every day, got, by 
the influence of powerful friends, the command of a large 
vessel—the engaged in the trade to India. It was 

arranged that I should accompany him, that, as we had 
been a.s.sociated from our earliest infancy, (our separation 
had been only that of the body, and interfered not with the 
onion of the immaterial essence), we should still be to¬ 
gether, In this resolution I rejoiced; and, though by 
nature a coward, my love overcame all my terrors of the 
great deep. The day was fixed for our departure. A lady 
passenger and tw'o servants were to go with us to the Cape 
Ivom whose society I expected pleasure; and every prepara- 
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time, reached the middle of that famous Channel, where the 
fears of the seamen have been so often excited by the re¬ 
puted cannibalism of the natives of Madagascar. At this 
time I was strangely beset by nightly visions of terror, 
which I could impute to no other cause than the stories that 
George had repeated to me of the wild character of these 
savages. During the day, but more especially during the 

blue, sulphurous, flame-coloured twilight of that region_I 

often fixed my eye on the long, dark, umbrageous coast— 
followed the ranges of receding heights—threaded the deep 
recesses of the valleys, that seemed to end in dark caves, and 
peopled every haunt with festive savages pei’forming their 
unholy rites over a human victim, destined to form food for 
creatures bearing that external impress of God’s finger which 
maiks the lords of the creation. Those visions were always 
connected, in some way, with myself; and I could not 
banish the idea, wliich clung to me with a morbid power of 
adherence, that I might, alone and unprotected, be cast 
into some of these Cimmerian recesses, and be subjected to 
the unutterable miseries of a fate a thousand times worse 
tlian death, and what might follow death, by the usages of 
of eaters of human beings. There was no cause for any such 
apprehensions; and I am now satisfied that these dark crea¬ 
tions of my fancy were in some mysterious way connected 
with a disordered state of my physical economy; but I was 
not tlien aware of such predisposing causes of mental gloom, 
and still brooded over my imagined horrors, till I drove rest 
and sleep from my pillow, and disturbed my husband with 
my pictured images of a danger that he said was far re¬ 
moved from me. From him I got some support and relief • 
)ut tlie faces of the men I saw around me, and especially 
tliose of Crawley and Kreutz, seemed, to me, rather to re¬ 
flect a corroboration of my fears, than to afford me encou¬ 
ragement and support. The grim visions retained their 
power over mo; and, the wind having fallen ofl’ almost to a 
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dead calm, I found myself fixed in the very midst of the 
scenes that thus nourished and perpetuated them. The de¬ 
pression of mind produced by these frightful day-dreams and 
nightmares, made me sickly and weak. I could scarcely 
take any food; every piece of flesh presented to me, reminded 
me of the feasts of the inhabitants of that dark, dismal island 
that lay stretching before me in the vapours of a tropical 
climate, like a land of enchantment called up by fiends from 
the great deep; the dyspeptic nausea of sickness was the very 
food of my gloomy thoughts; and the co-operative powers 
of mind and body tended to the increase of my misery, till 
I seemed a victim of confirmed hypochondria. 

We were still fixed immovably in the same place: all 
motive powers seemed to have forsaken the elements—the 
sea was like a sheet of glass, the sails hung loose from 
the masts, and the men lay listless about, overcome with 
heat, and yawning in lethargy. It was impossible to keep 
me below. 1 required air to keep me breathing, and felt a 
strange melancholy relief from fixing my eyes on the very 
scene of my terrors. Every effort to occupy my mind was 
vain; and I lay, for hours at a time, with my eyes fixed on 
the shore, piercing the deep, wooded hollows, following the 
faint traces of the savages as they disappeared among the 
thick trees, and investing every naked demon with all the 
characteristics of the followers of the mysterious midnight 
rites in which I conceived they engaged when the hour of 
their orgies came. I often saw individuals—rendered 
gigantic by the magnifying medium of the thick vapour— 
coiiie down to the beach, and fix their gaze on us for a time, 
and then pace back again to the wooded recesses. Sometimes, 
when unable to sleep, I crept up from the cabin, and sat 
and surveyed the silent scene around me—the hazy moon, 
tlirowing her thick beams over the calm sea—the dark sha¬ 
dows of unknown birds sailing slowly tlirough the air, and 
utterinn at intervals sounds T had never heard before the 
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fires of tlie inhabitants among the trees on the coast, that sent 
up a long column of red light through the atmosphere, and ex¬ 
hibited the flitting bodies of the naked beings as they danced 
round the objects of their rites. It is impossible for me, by 
any language of which I have the power, to convey an ade¬ 
quate conception of my feelings during these hours. They 
were realities to me; and, therefore, whatever may be said 
against fanciful creations, I have a right to claim attention 
to states of the mind and feelings that belong to our nature 
in certain positions. At a late hour one night, I was en¬ 
gaged in those gloomy watchings and reveries, when Kreutz 


came to me, and said the captain had been taken suddenly 

ill. I turned my eyes from the scene along the shore I was 

surveying, and fixed them for a moment on his face, where 

the light of the moon sat in deep contrast with the long 

bushy hair that flowed round his temples. A shudder_ 

that might have been accounted for from the state of my 

mind and the nature of the communication he had made to 

me, but which I instinctively attributed, at the time, to the 

expression of his face—passed over me, and, starting up, I 

imrried into the cabin off the cuddy, where I found George 

under the grasp of relentless spasms of the chest and 

stomach. He was stretched along on the floor, grasping the 

carpet, which he had wound up into a coil, and vomiting 

violently into a bason which he had hurriedly seized before 
lie fell. 


Good God, Isabella!’ he exclaimed, ‘what is this? 1 
am dying. Tliat villain Or ’_ 

And, wbctliiT from weakness or prudence, he stopped 
-aU the guttural sound of these two letters, Cr, which ap! 
phed equ,a ly to Crawley .-vs to Kreutz, and left me in doubt 

emit At this moment Buist the mate 

ntered tlic cabin; and my agitation and the necessity of 

aliord.ng relief to the sufferer, took my mind off the fearful 

tect hinted at by tlie broken sentence I had heard. 
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With the assistance of Buist, I got him placed on the bed. 
There was no doctor on board, and I was left to the sugges¬ 
tions of my own mind, for adopting means to save him. 
These were applied, but without imparting any relief. The 
painful symptoms continued, and he got every moment 
worse. Neither Crawley nor Kreutz appeared; and when 
Buist went out to bring what was deemed necessary for the 
patient, I hung over him, and asked him what he conceived 
to have been the cause of his illness; but my question 
startled him—he looked up wildly in my face; his mind 
was directed towards heaven; and the means of salvation 
through the redeeming influence of a believed divinity of 
Him who died on the cross, was the subject alone on which 
he would speak. The scene, at this moment, around me 
was extraordinary, and, though I cannot say I had any dis¬ 
tinct perce|./tion of the individual circumstances that com¬ 
bined to make up the sum of my horrors, I can now see, as 
through a dark medium, the co-operating elements. There 
was no candle in the cabin; the light of the moon through 
the windows filling the apartment with a blue glare, and 
tinging his pallid face with its hues. My mind, wrought up 
by^lm dreamy visions I had indulged in previously, and 
labouring under a disease which imparted to every feeling its 
own eliminated gloom, saw even the darkest circumstances 
of my condition in a false and unnatural aspect. The scenes 
of our youth and early love; the impressions of the religi¬ 
ous sentiments he was muttering in broken snatches; the 
view of his approaching death; the dark means by whic i 
was accomplished; my condition after he should die, in the 
power of men I feared; the orgies of the natives I had been 
contemplating; the deep grave, so fearful in its dead ca m- 
ness; and the monsters that revelled in it, to which lie 
would be consigned-all flitted through my brain; but 
with such rapidity-driving out, by short energies, the more 
engrossing thoughts concerned in the manner of is leco 
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very—that I could not particularize them, while I drew, by 
some synthetic process of the mind, their general attributes, 
and thus increased the terror of the scene. 

Two hours passed, and every moment made it more ap¬ 
parent that my husband was posting to death. There was 
no sound heard throughout the sliip except the dull tread 
cf the watch j and, at intervals, the whispers of Crawley, 
as he communed stealthily with Buist, who went out of the 
cabin repeatedly, to carry intelligence of the state of the 
sufferer. For about three quarters of an hour he had been 
raving wildly. The detached words he uttered raised, by 
their electric power, the working of my fancy which filled 
up, by a train of thoughts scarcely more within the province 
of reason, the chain of his wandering ideas. No connected 
discourse on the subject of his illness, though mixed up 
witli all the reminiscences of an affection that had lasted 
since the period of infancy, or the prospects that awaited 
me in the unprecedented position in which I was about to 
be thrown, could have distracted me in the manner effected 
by these insulated vocables, wrung by madness from ex¬ 
piring life and reason. They ring in my ears even yet, 
when the beams of the moon shine through the casements; 
and, even now, I think I see that dimly lighted cabin, and 
my husband lying before me in the agonies of death. I 
became, as if by some secret sympathy, as much deranged 
as himself. As I watched him, I cast rapid looks around 
me—out upon the still deep, in the direction of the fear¬ 
ful island upon the articles of domestic use lying in con¬ 
fusion, and exhibiting dimly-illuminated sides and dark 
shades. It seemed to me some frightful dream; and, when 
i turned my eyes again on the pale face which had been 
the object of my excited fancy for so many years, saw the 
struggles of expiring nature, and heard the wild accents that 
still came from his parched bps, I screamed, and tore my 
hair m handfuls from my head. In that condition, I saw 
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him die; and the increase of my frenzy, produced by that 
consummation of all evils, made me rush out, and forward 
to the side of the ship. I felt all the stinging madness of 
the resolution to die—to fly from the man who, I feared, 
had murdered him—to escape from that island of cannibals, 
wliere I thought I would be left by my relentless foes, by 
plunging into the deep, when Crawley, who had heard of 
his demise, seized me, and dragged me back. 

This paroxysm was succeeded by a kind of stupor that 
seized my whole mind and body. I sat down on a cot in 
the side of the cabin, and saw Kreutz bring in a light. 
The glare of it startled me; but it was only as a vision 
that could not awake the sleeper. They proceeded to lay 
out my husband on a table. They undressed him—for his 
clothes were still on; and I saw them take a large sheet, 
wrap it round him, and pin it firmly at all the folds. 
When their labours were finished, they took each a large 
portion of brandy, and Crawley came forward and offered 
me a portion. I had no power to push it from me. He 
held it to my mouth; but my lips were motionless; and, 
tossing it off' himself, he and the others went out of the 
cabin. No precaution was taken to keep me within; but 
the frenzy that had previously impelled me to self-destruction 
had subsided, and I shuddered at what a few moments be¬ 
fore appeared to me to be a source of relief. I sat for 
hours in the position in which they left me, gazing upon 
the dead body before me, but without the energy to rise 
and look at the features of him who had formed the object 
of my earliest devotions, the subject of all my fondest 
dreams of early youth and matured womanhood, now lying 
there lifeless. I had scarcely, during that period, conscious¬ 
ness of any object, but of a long, white figure extended on 
the table, with the moonlight reflected from it. The 
stupor left me—I cannot tell at what hour; and the first 
movement of living energy in my brain was a stinging im* 


^ouTi-esut; and, tearing off tbe folds, Irid 

bare the face, which was as placid as I ha evCT 
when, watching over him, I used to steal a look of him 
during the honrs of night, as he slept by my si e, m 

moonlight that stole through the cabin-window. 1 y 

agony, I clung to him-kissed the cold hps^Ued out 

•George! George I’-threw the folds of the sheet over the 
face—again looked round me for some one to comfort me 
felt the consciousness of my perilous position—and, as a 

kind of refuge from the despair that met me on every han , 
withdrew again the folds, and acted over again the frenzied 
parts of a madness that mocked the miseries of the inmates 

of an asylum. i. • 

I must have exhausted myself by the excitement into 

which I was thrown; for, some time afterwards, I found 
mvself lying upon the cot, and wakening again to a consci¬ 
ousness of all the ills that surrounded me. Tlie light of 
the moon had given place to the dull beams of earliest 
dawn, which were only sufficient to shew me the extended 
figure on the table, and the confusion into which the furni¬ 
ture of the cabin was thrown. I heard the sounds of seve¬ 
ral footsteps in the cuddy. Sounds of voices struck my ear; 
and, rising up, I crawled forward to a situation where I could 
hear the communings from which my fate might be known. 

‘ When the wind starts,’ said Crawley—‘ it will be from 
the north—we should turn and make all speed for Rio, 
where we may dispose of the cargo, and then run the ves¬ 
sel to the West Indies. How do the men feel disposed. 


I obeyed it, 


Kreutz—all braced and steady ? ’ 

‘ All but Wingate and Ryder, who are watched by the 

others,’ replied the German. ‘ These dogs would mutiny, 
ha! ha!—mein gut friend Buist is against their valking the 
plank; but they must either come in or go out. Teufel! 
no mutineers aboard the Griffin.’ 



‘ Right, Hans,’ said Crawley. ‘ Get Murdoch to knock 
together the boards—we will bury him to-morrow; but the 
wife, man, what is to be done with her?’ 

‘ Put her ashore, to be sure,’ responded Kreutz. ‘ There 
is not von difficulty there. The natives will be glad of 
her, and we want her not. If this calm were gone, all 
would be gut and recht. That is the von thing only that 
troubles me.’ 

‘ If there is no wind,’ said Crawley, to carry us out of 
the channel, there is none to bring any one to us.’ 

At this moment, I thought they heard some movements, 
produced by a nervous trembling that came over me, and 
forced me to hold by a chair. Some whisperings followed. 
Kreutz went away, and Crawley entered. I had just time 
to retreat to the other side of the body of my husband. His 
manner was now that which was natural to him—harsh and 
repulsive. He ordered me peremptorily to the lower cabin. 
I had no power to resist, or even to speak; but I saw, in the 
order, the eternal separation of me and George; and, rush¬ 
ing forward, I withdrew the covering from his face, to take 
the last look—to imprint the last kiss on his cold hps. 
The act operated like the stirrings of conscience on the 
cowardly man of blood. His averted eye glanced for an 
instant on the body, and, seizing the coverlet, he wrapped 
up the countenance, and, taking me by the arm, hurried 
me down to the apartment set apart for passengers. This 
cabin was darker than the captain’s, from some of the win¬ 
dows having been changed into dead lights j and I consi¬ 
dered myself pent up in a dungeon. Hitherto my feelings 
liad been, in a great measure, the result of existing moving 
circumstances; but now I was left to reflection, in so far as 
that act of the mind could be concerned in the attempt to 
picture the extremities of a fate that seemed as unavoid¬ 
able as unparalleled. The diseased visions that had dis¬ 
tracted me before any real evil occurred, were changed, from 



their dreamy, shadowy character, to realiti . ° 

ened trains of images that were required to ^tisfy ^ 

waTone general overwhelming fear, that seemed to engros 
all my thinking energies, and left no power to particularize 
the visions of danger that awaited me among the savages. 
There was only one presiding, prevailing idea that served as 
the rallying point of my terrors; and that was the ea 
body of George, with the white sheet in which he was 
swathed, and the peculiarly-formed oaken table on whic 
he was placed, and at which we used to dine upon all the 
dainties to be found on board an Indiaman. It was e 
steadfastness of this idea that excluded the images of the 
fearful deep recesses—the Bacchanalian orgies of the savaps 
—their anthropophagous rites, their midnight revels; but 

retained, as it were, hanging round it, the fear they en¬ 
gendered, as a more complex feeling. After Crawley had 
left me, I had thrown myself down on a couch—an act 
of which I retained no consciousness; for afterwards, when 
daylight began to break in through the only window that 
was not closed up, I started to my feet, and did not knop 
for some time, that I was separated from the copse; the 
vision of which had, during the interval, been so vivid, that 
it combined the conditions of figure and locality as perfectly 


as if the object had been before me. 

On the deck I now heard the sound of several loud voices, 

and afterwards a scuffle, accompanied wuth the tramping of 
feet. There was then silence for a time; but my ears were 
stung, on a sudden, by a scream, succeeded by a plash, as 
if some one had been precipitated into the sea, A gurgling 
noise, as if the individual were drowning, followed; and 
the suspicion rushed into my mind, that they had made an 
example (to terrify the others) of one of the men who had 
rebelled against the authority of the mutineers. A silence 
as deep as that of death, succeeded, which lasted about ar 
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Bat and watched their motions. The large bull-mouthed 
shark was there, rolling his huge body in apparent letha,r^, 
and turning up his white belly in grim playfulness, as if in 
mockery of my misery. It had a charm about its truculent 
savageness that riveted my attention, while it shook my 
frame. It was connected in my mind with the fate of 
George’s body, which, every moment, I expected to hear 
plash in the sea, in the midst of that shoal of creatures 
with strange forms and ravenous maws. An exacerbation 
of these sickly feelings made me lift my eyes; but it was 
only to fix them on the not less fearful island that lay 
before in the far distance, and now, in the fogs of the 
morning, through which the red sun struggled to send his 
beams, appeared a huge mass of inspissated vapour lying 
motionless on the surface of the sea. The very indistinct¬ 
ness of this hazy vision stimulated my fancy to its former 
morbid activity, and I saw again the mystic wooded ravines, 
sacred to the rights of cannibalism, of which I myself was 
doomed to be the object. 

From this dream I was roused by the loud tread oi men s 
feet over my head, as if the individuals were bearing a load 
that increased the heaviness of their steps. I was at no 
loss for the cause—they were carrying the cofSn with the 
body in it to midship, wliere it was to be let down into its 
watery grave. In a short time afterwards, a gurgling of 
the waters met my ear, and, struggling to the foot of the 
companion ladder, I would liave rushed upon deck if my 
strength would have permitted; but I fell upon the steps, 
and, lying there, heard a cry from some of them. I gathered, 
from the detached words I heard, that the bottom of the 
coffin had given way, from its insufficiency and the weight 
that had been put in it to make it sink; and that the body 
bad gone down, while the chest swam on the surface. 
Several feet were now heard rapidly in motion, and the 
voice of Kreutz, who was running aft, fell on my ear. 
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‘ Teiifil!’ I heard him say, ‘ we shall have that grim corpse 
when the gallenblase—ha !—ha !—the gall bladder has 
burst, rising like von geist from the bottom of the deep sea^ 
and staring at us. Hell take the stumper, Murdoch!’ 

These words, uttered by tlie German, were followed by 
some expression from Crawley, no part of which I could 
make out, except the oaths directed against the carpenter 
The sounds died away; but I heard enough to satisfy me 
of the fact that George’s body had been consigned to the 
deep with only the shroud to defend it against the attacks 
of the ravenous creatures I had been contemplating. My 
mind was again forced, and with increased energy, into the 
train of gloomy meditations suggested by what I bad heard; 
and so vivid were the visions that obeyed the excited powers 
of my imagination, that I forgot, as I lay brooding over 
them on the sofa to which I had staggered, the danger that 
next awaited myself. I could not now look at the sea, for 
I feared to meet the fact which would add probation to my 
imaginations—that the animals I had seen there had dis¬ 
appeared to crowd round the prey that had been given to 
them. Yet the actual vision of that dear form, mutilated, 
torn, and devoured, could not, I am satisfied, have produced 
more insufferable agony, than accompanied and resulted 
from the diseased imaginings in which my fancy was en¬ 
gaged. The process that I pictured going on in the bottom 
of the sea, was coloured by hues so sickly, and attended by 
circumstances so distorted and grim, that all natural appeal- 
ances, however harrowing, must have fallen short of the 
power they exercised over me. The positions in which I 
imagined him to be placed, were varied in a greater degree 
than ever I had seen the human body; the expressions of 
the countenance, though fixed by death, and not likely to 
be changed, became as Protean as the changing postuies of 
the limbs; and the marine monsters that gambolled or 
foutrht around him for the prize, were invested with forms, 
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colours, and attributes, of a kind not limited to wliat I bad 
ever seen in tbe deep, Tire only idea that seemed to re¬ 
main stationaiy, and not liable to tbe mutations into which 
all tbe others were every moment gliding, was the colour 
of the body, which was that of the green medium in whicli 
he lay. That sickly hue pervaded all parts; and even the 
dark or light colours of the inhabitants of the deep, partook, 
more or less, of the prevailing tint. It seemed to be the 
universal of all particulars, as time or space is the medium 
or condition of existence of all thought and matter; I felt 
the impossibility of any idea being true that did not par¬ 
take of it; and, so strongly was the feeling of the ex-natural 

tliat accompanied it, that even now I cannot look at anything 
green without shuddering. 

I cannot tell how long I was under the dominion of this 
t)<iin of tliouglit. I was, in a manner, torn from it by tbe 
entrance of Kreutz with some food for me. He growled out 
a few words of mixed German and English, and left it on 
tlic table. It is needless to say that I could eat nothing. 
Even before these misfortunes overtook me, my appetite had 
left me; but now I loathed all edibles. After having been 
loused from the train of morbid imaginings in which I had 
been engaged, and winch I clung to as if they imparted to 
me some unnatural satisfaction, I felt (and it is a curious 
fact) a recoiling disinclination to resume the grim subject, 
and even resorted to some imbecile and despairing efforts to 
avoid it. It was not that I expected any relief from for- 
bcanng: every other subject that could be suggested by my 
position was equally frauglit with tears and pains; but that 
laving, as I now suppose, exhausted, for the time, tbe dis¬ 
eased workings, tJie view of an effort to call up again the 
thoughts that had been as it were supplied by disease, pene- 
rated mo with a sensation beyond the powers of endurance. 
I or two or three hours afterwards, my attention was di¬ 
rected to the proceedings upon deck; but I could hear little 
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beyond indistinct mutterings, and occasional sounds of tlie 
treading of feet over me. The calm, which had lasted for 
many days, still continued; and, until a wind sprung up, 
no effort could be made by the mutineers to retrace their 
progress through the channel, and proceed to their projected 
destination. At last the shades of night began to fall; ex¬ 
hausted nature claimed some relief from her sufferings; but 
the drowsiness that overcame me, was only a medium of a 
new scries of imaginings still more grotesque and unnatural 
than those that had haunted me during the day. 

When the morning dawned, I expected every moment the 
execution of the purpose I had heard declared by Crawley, 
to put me ashore on the island; and, during moments of 
more rational reflection, I could not account for my not hav¬ 
ing been disposed of in this way on the previous day. The 
terrors of that destiny were as strong upon me as ever;, but, 
I must confess, that the view of real evil, almost unprece¬ 
dented, as it seemed, in its extent and peculiarity, produced 
feelings entirely different from what resulted from the prior 
musings of my hypochondriac fancy: I would not be be¬ 
lieved were I to say that the expected reality was not much 
more painful than the sickly vision. The miseries were 
of different kinds, proceeding from different causes, operat¬ 
ing upon a mind in two different states. There was some¬ 
thing in my own power. I was not justified in committing 
suicide as a mode of escape from an affliction that God 
might have seen meet to put upon me; but all my reason¬ 
ings on this subject fled before the view of this next cala¬ 
mity that awaited me. An extraordinary thought seized 
me, tliat I was not bound to hold life, when, through my 
own body and sensibilities, God’s laws were to be over¬ 
turned, and my sufferings were to be made a shame in the 
face of heaven. I secreted a knife in my bosom, and sat 
in silent expectation of the issue. I was again supplied 
with meat; but, on this occasion, Crawley brought it to me 
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—and here began a new evil. He resumed, partially, his 
former dastardly sneaking manner; made love to me; offered 
me the honour of being still a captain’s wife, and accom¬ 
panied the offer with obliquely-hinted threats of a due conse¬ 
quence of my rejection of his suit. I spurned him; but I can¬ 
not dwell on the details of tliis proceeding. His suit was 
persisted in for two or three days, when, roused to madness, 
he told me, that next day, if I consented not, I would be 
U’edded to the natives of Madagascar, I traced the out¬ 
line of tlic knife througli the covering of my bosom, and 
defied him. 

The next niglit was clear, and somewhat chill—indica¬ 
tions of a cessation of the calm. The rudeness of Crawley 
had had the effect of keeping my mind from falling into 
the grasp of the demon of diseased fantasy; but, now my 
fate was fixed, I had no more to fear from him; and to- 
uards midnight, I fell again into the train of imaginings 
that had formerly haunted me. I had opened the cabin 
window for air having felt a sufibcating oppression of the 
chest during the day, proceeding from the extreme heat and 
the confined apartment. My eyes were again fixed in the 
direction of the island. I could see the dark shade of the 
land lying upon the gilded waters. All was still; my 
thoughts sought again the deep—the grave of George, the 
fancied condition of his body; and, as my ideas diverged to 
the calm scene around, it appeared to me as if all nature 
\%cre dead, and that my own pulsations were the only liv¬ 
ing movements on earth. Lights now began to move along 
the shore, and then a fire blazed up into the firmament, 
i he bodies of the savages flitted before it; I had seen the 
same appearances before; but I was now connected with 
tliese orgies in a more real manner than formerly. They 
ceased, and my mind again sought the recesses of the green 
deep, where all I loved on earth lay engulfed. My eye 

at times wandered over the surface of the u^aters; but I 

✓ 
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feared to look downwards into their bosom. My attention 
was suddenly fixed by an object in the sea. I put up my 
hands and rubbed my eyes. Was I deceived by a fancy? 
No! a dead body was there, not four yards distant from 
where I sat. It was that of my husband, rolled up in the 
same white sheet in which I had seen him extended on the 
oak table, and with his head raised somewhat above the 
surface, by the weights placed in the shroud having, as I 
afterwards thought, descended to the feet. A part of the 
sewing had been torn off the head, which was bare—the 
face was openly exposed to me, the moon shone upon it; 
I could perceive the very features, and even the lustreless 
eyes, that seemed fixed on the ship. There was not a 
breath of wind to ruffle the surface of the sea, which shone 
with a blue lustre in tlie light of the moon; and the body 
was as motionless as if it had been fixed on the earth. 1 
have described, hitherto, what actually befell me, with the 
various states of my mind under extraordinary circum¬ 
stances of pain and depression. My fancies belonged as 
much to nature as the facts which excited and nourished 
them, and must be believed by those who have studied the 
workings of the mind, even unconnected with the principles 
and facts of pathology. This was, however, no vision of 
the fancy, but a reality resulting from well-known physical 
laws. I sat, fixed immovably, at the window, and felt no 
more powder of receding from it, than I formerly had of re- 



tenance which had been the heau ideal of love’s idolatiy— 
the fairest thing on earth, and the archetype of my dreams 
of heaven, I could not fly from it, horrible as it seemed 
in its blue glare and ghastly expression. I loved it while it 
shocked me; and all my powers of thinking were bound up 
in freezing terror. I felt the hair on my head move as the 
shrivelling skin became corrugated over my temples. That, 
and the occasional throbbings of my heart, w'ere the only 
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motions of any pa i t of my being; but tbe body I gazed at 
seemed to be as immovable, and its eyes seemed not less 
steadfastly fixed on me than mine were on it. 

How long I sat in this position I know not. There was 
no internal impulse that moved me to desist. I could, I 
thought, have looked for ever. Certain fearful objects pos¬ 
sess a charm over the mind—and this was one of them; 
but I have sometimes thought that the power lay in pro¬ 
ducing the negative state of mental paralysis; for the in¬ 
stant my attention was called to a strange noise upon the 
deck, I was suddenly recalled to a natural sense, of the fear 
it inspired. The sounds I heard were a mixture of excla¬ 
mations and objections, pronounced in tones of fear and 
anger. I turned away my face from the dead body, with a 
strong feeling of repugnance to contemplate it again; and, 
groping ray way to the companion-ladder, listened to what 

was going on above. Kreutz and Crawley were in com¬ 
munication. 

Tliere is more than chance in that frightful appearance, 
I heard Crawley say. ‘ And this calm too—it will never 
end. God have mercy on us! Is there no man that will 
undertake to sink the body? I cannot stand the gaze of 
tliese white balls. See! the face is directed towards me; and 
yet I did not do the deed, though I authorized it. Will 
no one save me from the glare of the grim avenger? I will 
give twenty gold pieces to the man who will remove it to 

the deep. Go forward, Kreutz, and try if you can prevail 
upon a bold heart to undertake the task! ’ 

‘Pho, man!’ responded the German—‘all von phantasy 

anybody would have risen in the same way—Teufel i 

I heed it not von peterpfenning. But the men are alarmed* 

and begin to say that the captain has not got fair play 

Hush! seize your degen. There is von commotion before 
the mast.* 

I now lieard a tumult in the fore part of the vessel, 


and 
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began to suspect that the crew had been led to believe that 
George had died a natural death, and had been by some 
means prevailed upon to work the vessel, when the wind rose, 
in another direction, under the command of Crawley. The 
noise increased, and with it the fears of the cowardly villain 
whose conscience had been awakened by such strange means. 
Kreutz had left him to try to pacify the men; and the tones 
of his terror-struck voice continued to murmur around. 

‘ There it still is,’ he groaned, as his attention seemed to 
be divided between the sight he contemplated and the tumult, 
* gazing steadfastly with these lack-lustre eyes for revenge. 
It is on me they are fixed—immovably fixed—as a vic¬ 
tim which the spirit that floats over the body in that dead 
light of the moon demands, and will get. There is a God 
above in that blue firmament, who sees all things. I am 
lost. These men obey the call of a power that chooses that 
grim apparition as its instrument to call down destruction 
on iny liead. Ha ! Kreutz has no influence here; the 

avengers are prepared.’ 

A step now came rapidly forward, and Kreutz’s voice was 
again heard. 

‘If you will not try to quell them,’ said he, ‘all is lost. 
They swear the captain has been murdered, and that ver- 
daint traitor Buist heads them on. Bonner! shall Hans 
K reutz die like one muzzled dog ? On w'ith degen in hand, 
and it may not be too late! We have friends among the 
caitiffs; strike down the first man; his blut will terrifj 
tliem more than that staring geist, w'hich is, after all, onlj 
von natural body, wdth no more spirit in it than the bones 
of my grandmutter. Frisch! frisch I auf, man I come, come. 

dash in and strike the first mutineer! ’ 

The cowardly spirit of Crawley was acted upon by the 

stern German; for I heard him cry out ^ 

‘Hold there, men! what means this tumult—^’sdeathl’ 

The rest of his words were drowned by the noise; but 1 
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heard the sounds of his and Kreutz’s feet as they rushed 
forward. In an instant, the sound like that of a man fall- 
ing prostrate on the deck, met my ear; and then there rose 
a yell that rung through every cranny of the ship. All 
seemed engaged in a desperate struggle. The words ‘Re¬ 
venge for our captain 1’ often rose high above all the other 
sounds. The clanging of many daggers followed] several 
bodies fell with a crash upon the deck, and loud groans, as 
if from persons in the agonies of death, were mixed with 
the cries of those who were struggling for victory. The 
tramping and confusion increased, till all distinct sound 
seemed lost in a general uproar. I got alarmed, and left 
my station at the foot of the companion-ladder] but I knew 
not whitljer to fly. I took again my seat at the window, 
as if I felt that there was an opening for me from which I 
might fly from the fearful scene. My agitation had ban¬ 
ished from my mind for an instant the vision of the body] 
and I started again with increased fear as my eyes fell upon 
the corpse that had apparently been the cause of the uproar. 
It was still there, as motionless as before] yet, I thought, 
still nearer to me. I saw the features still more distinctly 
than ever, and found my mind again chained down by the 
charm it threw over me. The sounds for a time seemed to 
come upon my ear from a far, far distance, or like those 
heard in a dream] and like a dreamer, too, I struggled to 
get away from a vision that I at once loved and trembled 
at. The noises on deck seemed as those of the world, and 
the object before me the creation of the fancy that bound 
my soul, but left the sense of hearing open to living sounds. 
V hue in this state, I w^as suddenly roused by a rush of 
several men into the cabin] they held daggers in their hands, 
and their countenances wx>re besmeared with blood I 
looked at them, under the impression that they were my 
enemies, and that the cause of Crawley had triumphed- but 
1 was soon undeceived—they told me that both he'and 
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Krcutz Iciy doiid upon tHc deck, iiiid tliiit the victorious 
party were determined to complete the voyage and take the 
ship to Madras. The removal of one evil from a mind borne 
down by the weight of many, only leaves a greater power of 
susceptibility of the pain of what remains. The moment 1 
heard of my own personal safety, I recurred again to the 
subject that affected me more deeply than even the fears of 
being consigned to the natives of the island—the dead 
body of George was still in the waters. The men under¬ 
stood and appreciated my sufferings. I again went to the 
cabin window, and, pointing to the corpse, implored Buist, 
who was present, to get it taken up and buried. He re¬ 
plied, that that had already been agreed upon, and orders 
were given to that effect. Several of the men volunteered of 
themselves to assist. A boat was put out, and I watched 
the solemn process. I saw them drag up the body from the 
sea, and would have flown to the deck to embrace once 
more the dearest object of my earthly affections, but I was 
restrained from motives of humanity. 1 had reason to sup¬ 
pose that it had been dreadfully mutilated, and that was 
the reason why I was saved the pain of the sad sight. That 
same evening it was consigned again to the deep; and witli 
it sunk the bodies of his murderers, Crawley and Kreutz. 

Next day, a breeze sprang up, and bore us away from 
that fatal place. My eyes were fixed on it till I could see 
no longer any traces of that island which had caused me so 
many fears. In a short time, we arrived in India, where I 
remained about two months, and returned again with the 

Griffin to Britain. 

“Now, sir,” she continued, “all these things are in the 
course of man’s doings in this strange world. It is also 
very natural that I should think of him. But a more dread¬ 
ful effect has followed. I shudder when I think of it.” 

She stopped and looked at me, as if she were afraid to 
touch upon the subject of the visual illusion. I told her 
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that I understood the cause ot her fears; and having que^ 
tioned her, I satisfied myself from her answetu W I had 
at last discovered a case of true m»wmin<a, ^ 

patient conceived that she saw, with the same distinctness 

as when she looked from the cabin window of the Cn#n 
the corpse of her husband swimmmg in the sea, with t 
head and chest above the waters, surrounded with the same 
blue moonlieht, and every minute circumstance attending 


the real presence. , , 

I meditated a cure; but I frankly confess that it was my 

anxious wish to witness her under the influence of the fit; 
and, with that view, I purposed waiting upon her repea - 
edly in the evenings, when, under the shaded light of the 
candle, it generally came over her. I was baffled in this 
for several weeks, chiefly, I presume, from the circumstance 
of my presence operating as an engagement of her mmd; 
but one evening when I was sitting with her mother in 
another room, the sister came suddenly, and beckoned me 
into that occupied by my patient. The door^ was opened 
quietly and, on looking in, I saw, for the first time, a vision- 
struck victim of this extraordinary disease. She sat as if 
under a spell, her arms extended, her eyes fixed on the im¬ 
aginary object, and every sense bound up in that which con¬ 
templated the spectre vision. The fit ended with a loud 
scream; she fell back in her chair, crying wildly—“ George! 
_George!” and lay, for a minute or two, apparently in¬ 
sensible. 

I continued my study of this extraordinary case for a 
considerable period; and, while I administered to her lelief, 
I got her to explain to me some things which may be of use 
to our profession. I need not say that I was able to pene¬ 
trate the dark secret of the seat of either the pathology or 
the metaphysique of the disease. That it ivas connected with 
the irritability of her nerves, and the affection of the eyes, 
there can be little doubt; because, as she mended in health, 
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the fits diminished in number, and latterly went off. I 
may, however, state that, from all I could learn from her, 
the fit was somethin ^ of the nature of a dream—all 
the objects around her, at the time, being as much 
unnoticed as if they existed not; and although she was 
possessed with an absolute conviction that the body of 
her husband was actually at the time present, it was 
precisely that kind of conviction that we feel in a vivid 

dream. 
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^^l 0 UT the year 1708 or 1710, the good ship IsahelU. Cap¬ 
tain Hardy, sailed from the port of Greenock for Bom ay, 

qaanW o*' ammunition for the use of the Com- 

^ I Mia, carried out with her several pMsengers; 
amongst whom were a lady, her child—a girl a ou ree 

years of age—and a servant-maid. This lady, 
was Elderslie, was the wife of a lieutenant in the British 
army who was then with his regiment at Calcutta, whither 
she was about to follow him; he having written home that 
as he had been fortunate enough to obtain some semi-ciyi 
appointments in addition to his military services, he would, 
in all probability, be a residenter there for many years. ^ 1 he 
lieutenant added that, under these circumstances, he wished 
his “ dear Betsy, and their darling little Julia, to join him 
as soon as possible.” And this, he said, he had the less 
hesitation in requiring, that the appointments he alluded 
to would render their situation easy and. comfortable. 
It was then in obedience to this invitation that Mr!> 
Elderslie and her child were now passengers on board 


the Isabella. 

For about six weeks the gallant ship pursued her way 
prosperously—that whole period being marked only by al¬ 
ternatives of temporary calms and fair winds. The vessel 
was now off the coast of Guinea; and here an inscrutable 
Providence had decreed that her ill-fated voyage—for it w^as 
destined to be so, flattering as had been its outset—should 
terminate. A storm arose—a dreadful storm one of those 
wild bursts of elemental fury which mock the might o£ 
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man, and hoarsely laugh at Ids puny and feeble efforts to 
resist their destructive powers. For two days and nights the 
vessel, stript of every inch of canvass, drove wildly before 
the wind; and, on the morning of the third day, struck 
furiously on a reef of rocks, at about half a mile’s distance 
from the shore. On the ship striking, the crew—not 
doubting that she would immediately go to pieces, for a 
dreadful sea was beating over her, and she was, besides, 
every now and then, surging heavily against the rock on 
which she now lay—instantly took to their boats, accom¬ 
panied by the passengers. All the passengers? No, not 
all. There was one amissing. It was Mrs Elderslie. 
About ten minutes before the ship struck, that unfortunate 
lady, together with two men and a boy, were swept from 
the deck by a huge sea that broke over the stern; sending, 
with irresistible fury, a rushing deluge of water, of many feet 
in depth, over the entire length of the ship. Neither Mrs 
Elderslie nor any of the unhappy participators in her dis¬ 


mal fate were seen again. 

In the hurry and confusion of taking to the boats, none 
recollected that there was still a child on board—the child 
of the unfortunate lady who had just perished; or, if any 
did recollect this, none chose to run tlie risk of missing the 
opportunity of escape presented by the boats, by going in 
search of tlie hapless cliild, who was at that moment below 
in the cabin. In the meantime, tlie overloaded boats—for 
they were mucli too small to carry the numbers who were 
now crowded into them, especially in such a sea as was then 

I'aging had pushed oiT, and were labouring to gain the 

shore. It was a de.stination they wmre doomed never to 
reach. Before they liad got half-way, both boats were 
swamped—the one immediately after the other and all 
on board perished, after a brief struggle with the roaring 
and tumbling waves that were bellowing around them. 

From this moment, tin* storm, ns if now satisfied wuth 
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Hie mischief it had wrought, began to abate. In half an 

hour it had altogether subsided; and the waves, tliough still 

rolling heavily,had lost the violence and energy of their 

former motion. They seemed worn out and exhausted by 
their late fury. 

llie crew of the unfortunate vessel had left her, as we 
have said, in the expectation that she would shortly go to 
pieces; but it would have been better for them had they 
)iad more confidence in her strength, and remained by her; 
for, strange to tell, she withstood the fury of the elements, 
and, though sorely battered and shaken, her dark hull 
still rested securely on the rock on which she had struck, 
llie wreck of the Isabelld had been witnessed from the shore 
by a crowd of the natives, who had assembled directly oppo¬ 
site the fatal reef on which she had struck. They would fain 
liave gone out in their canoes to the unfortunate vessel when 
she first struck, as was made evident by some unsuccessful 
attempts they made to paddle towards her; but whether 
with a friendly or hostile purpose, cannot be known. On 
the storm subsiding, however, they renewed their attempts. 
A score of canoes started for the wreck, reached it, and, in 
an instant after, the deck of the unfortunate vessel was 
covered with wild Indians, Whooping and yelling in the 
savage excitement occasioned by the novelty of everything 
around, they flew madly about the deck, scrambled down 
into the hold tore open bales and packages, and possessed 
lemselves of whatever most attracted their whimsical and 
capricious fancies. While some were thus occupied in the 
hold, others were ransacking the cabin. It was here, and at 
this moment, that a scene of extraordinary interest took 
p ace. A huge savage, who was peering curiously into one 
of the cabin bods, suddenly uttered a yell, so piercing and 
unusual, that it attracted the notice of all his wild com¬ 
panions; then, plunging his hand into the bed, drew forth, 

317 
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and held up to the Avondering gaze of the latter, a beautiful 
little girl of about throe years old. It was the daughter of 
the unfortunate Mrs Elderslie. The unconscious child had 
slept during the whole of the catastrophe, which had de-* 
prived her, first of her parent, and subsecjuently of her pro¬ 
tectors, and had only awoke with the shout of the savage 
who now held her in his powerful, but not unfriendly 
grasp; for he seemed delighted with his prize. He hugged 
the infant in his bosom, looked at it, laughed over it, and 
performed a thousand antics expressive of his admiration 
and affection for the fair and blooming child of which ho 
had thus strangely become possessed. The child, for some 
time, expressed great terror of her new protector and his 
sable companions, calling loudly on her mother; but the 
anxious and eager endearments of the former gradually 

calmed her fears and quieted her cries. 

In the meantime, the plunder of the vessel was going on 
vigorously in all directions—above and below, in the cabin 
and forecastle, till, at length, as much was collected as the 
savages thought their canoes would safely carry. These, 
therefore, were now loaded with the booty; and the whole 

fleet, shortly after, made for the shore. 

In one of these canoes was little Julia Elderslie and her 

new protector, who, by still maintaining his friendly charge 
over her, shewed that he meant to appropriate her as a part 
of his share of the plunder. 

On reaching the shore, the kind-hearted savage, as his 
whole conduct in the affair shewed him to be, consigned his 
little protegee to the care of a female—one of the group of 
women who were on the beach awaiting the arrival of the 

canoes, and who appeared to be his wife. 

The woman received the child witji similar expressions of 

surprise and delight with those which had marked her hus¬ 
band’s conduct on his first finding her. She turned her 
gently round and round, examined her with a delighted 
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curiosity, patted her cheeks, felt her legs and arms, and, in 
short, handled her as if she had been some strange toy, or as 

if she wished to be assured that she was really a thing of 
flesh and blood. 

For two days the natives continued their plunder of the 
wreck. By the third, the vessel had been cleared of every 
article of any value that could be carried away; and on this 

being ascertained, a general division of the spoil, accumu¬ 
lated on the shore, took place. 

It was a scene of dreadful confusion and uproar, and 

more than once threatened to terminate in bloodshed; but 

it eventually closed without any such catastrophe. The 

partition was effected, the encampment was broken up, and 

the whole band—men, women, and chUdren, all loaded'with 

plunder—commenced their march into the interior; the 

little Julia forming part of the burden of the man, who had 

first appropriated her; a labour in which he was from time 
to time relieved by his wife. 

From three to four years after the occurrence of the 

events just related, a Scotch merchant ship, the Dolphin of 

-Ayr, Captain Clydesdale, bound for the Cape of Good Hope, 

wliile prosecuting her voyage, unexpectedly run short of 

water, m consequence of the bursting of a tank, when off the 
Gold Coast of Africa. 

On being informed of the accident, the captain deter- 
mined on running for the land for the purpose of endea¬ 
vouring to procure a further supply of the indispensable 

necessary of which he had jnst sustained so serious a 

loss. 


The vessel was, accordingly, directed towards the coast 

ndiich she neared in a few hours; and, finally, entered a 

small bay, which seemed likely to afford at once the article 

wanted, and a safe anchorage for the ship while she waited 
tor its reception. 

By a curious chance, the bay which the Z)ofp/.in now en- 
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tercd was the same in which the Isabella had been wrecked 
upwards of three years before. But of that ill-fated 
vessel there was now no trace j a succession of storms, 
similar to that which had first hurled her on the rocks, 
had at length accomplished her entire destruction: she had, 
in time, been beaten to pieces, and had now wholly disap¬ 
peared. 

There was then no appearance of any kind, no memorial 
nor vestige by which those on board the Dolphin might 
learn, or at all suspect that the locality they were now in 
had been the scene of so deep a tragedy as that recorded in 
the early part of our tale. 

All unconscious of this, the Dolphin came to within pistol- 
shot not only of the reef, but of the identical spot on which 

the Isabella had been wrecked. 

Having come to anchor, a boat, filled with empty water- 
casks, was despatched from the ship for the shore. In this 
boat was the captain, first mate, and a pretty numerous 
party of men, all well armed, in case of any interruption 

from the natives. 

On landing, Captain Clydesdale, the mate, and two men, 
leaving the others in the boat, set out in quest of water. 
The search was not a tedious one. When they had walked 
about a quarter of a mile inland, the gratifying noise of a 
waterfall struck upon their ears. Following the delightful 
sound, they quickly reached a rocky dell into which a crys¬ 
tal sheet of water, of considerable breadth, was falling from 
a height of about fifteen feet; and, after sportively circling 
about for a moment in a deep but clear pool below, sought 
the channel which conducted to the sea, found it, and glided 

noiselessly away. 

Delighted with this opportune discovery. Captain Clydes 
dale despatched one of the men who was along with him to 
the boat, to order the others up with the water casks. 

Having seen the people commence the task of filling the 
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Ifttter) the captam and mate, eacli armed with a musket^ 

ratlass, and brace of pistols, started for a walk a little farther 

inland, in order to obtain a view of the country. For nearly 

an hour they wandered on, now scaling heights, and now 

forcing their way through patches of tangled brushwood, 

without meeting with any adventure, or seeing anything at 

aU extraordinary. They had now gained the banka of 

the stream which, lower down, formed the cascade at which 

the water casks were fiUing; and this they proposed to 

trace downwards, as its banks presented a clear and open 

route, till they should reach the point whence they had 
started. 


^ hUe jogging leisurely along this route, the adventurers, 
by turamg a projecting rock, suddenly opened a small bight 
or hollow, sheltered on all sides, except towards the river 
by the high grounds around it. In the centre of this little 


glen was an Indian encampment! Alarmed at this unex¬ 
pected sight, the captain and mate abruptly halted, and 
won d have i^ain retreated behind the projecting rock or 
knoll which had first concealed them, and taken another 
route, but they perceived they were seen by a group of male 


- * - —j uy ch group or male 

natives who were lolling on the grass in front of the wig¬ 
wams. On seeing the white men—who now stood fast, 

the Indians 


warns. 

^ Tf AJL\M IX\J 

aware that it was useless to attempt to retreat—me 

V ^ 


mi a . — ^ towaras 

he captain and mate instinctively brought down 

leir muskets; for reason would have shown them that re- 

chtkhnT’7 o&'t of 

chcckmg the advance of the natives, who suddenly halted 

and, to the great relief of the captain and mate made 
friendly signs of welcome to them. ^ 

eir mnskete and advanced towards the party who now 
alao resomed their march towards the iLng;^. 
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met, when, after some attempts at conversation, conducted 
on the part of the natives with great good-humour, but, on 
both sides, altogether in vain, one of the former suddenly 
ran oflf at full speed towards the wigwams, into one of which 
he plunged, and instantly reappeared, leading a female child 
of six or seven years of age by the hand. As he advanced 
towards the captain and mate, he kept pointing to the child’s 
face, then to his own, then towards those of the strangers, 
and laughing loudly the while. 

With an amazement which they would have found it diffi' 
cult to express, Clydesdale and his companion perceived that 
the child, now produced, was fair, of regular features, smooth 
hair, and without any trace of African origin. Exposure to 
a tropical sun had deeply embrowned her little cheeks; but 
enough of bloom still remained, as, when coupled with other 
characteristics, left no doubt on the minds of the captain and 
his mate that the child, however it had come into its present 

situation, was of European parentage. 

His curiosity greatly excited by this extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance, Mr Clydesdale now endeavoured to obtain some 
account of the child from the natives j but he coula make 
little or nothing of the attempted conference on this subject. 
From what, however, he did gather, he came to the con¬ 
clusion—a very accurate one, as the reader may guess ■ 
that a shipwreck had taken place on the coast, and that the 

child had been saved by the natives. 

Believing this to be the case. Captain Clydesdale now 
became anxious to know whether any others had escaped } 
but could not make himself understood. At length one of 
the savages, of more apt comprehension than the others, 
seemed to have obtained a glimmering of the import of 
the captain’s queries, and fell upon an ingenious mode of 
replying to them. Grasping Mr Clydesdale by the aim, 
he conducted him to a small pool of water that was hard 
by. He then took a piece of bark that was lying on the 
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ground, placed about a dozen small pebbles on it, and 
launched it into the pool. Then stooping down, he edged 
it over, till the stones slid, one after the other, into the 
water, until one only remained. Allowing the piece of 
bark now to right itself, and to float on the watei, he 
pointed to the single stone it carried, and then to the 
child; thus intimating, as Mr Clydesdale understood it, 
and as it was evidently meant to signify, that all had 

perished excepting the little girl. 

While this primitive mode of communication was going 
on, the man who had brought the child to Captain Clydes¬ 
dale had returned to his wigwam, and now reappeared, 


carrying several articles in his hand, which he held up to 
the former. Mr Clydesdale took them in his hand, and 
found them to consist of fragments of a child’s dress, made, 
as he thought, after the fashion of those in use in Scotland. 
On the corner of what appeared to be the remains of a 
little shift, he discovered the initials, J. E. But the most 
interesting relic produced on this occasion, was a small 
locket, containing some rich black hair on one side, and on 
the otlier the miniature of a young man in a military uni¬ 
form, with the same initials, J. E., engraven on the rim. 
This locket, the man Avho brought it gave Captain Clydes¬ 
dale to understand, had been found hanging around the 
neck of the child Avhen first discovered. 

Satisfied now, beyond all doubt, of the child’s European 
descent, Mr Clydesdale approached her, took her kindly 
by the hand, and, hoping to make something of her own 
testimony, began to put some questions to her; but, to his 
great disappointment, found that she did not understand 
him, although he spoke to her both in French and English. 
The little girl, in truth, he soon discovered, neither under¬ 
stood nor spoke any language but that of the tribe in whoso 
hands she was. 

It appeared, however, sufficiently clear to Captain Clydes- 
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dale, that a sliipwreck had taken place on the coast, and 

that at no very great distance of time, and that the child 

before him had been on board of the unfortunate vessel 

Various circumstances, too, led him to the beUef that the 

ship had been a British one; and in this opinion he was 
joined by the mate. 

T-he result of the Captain’s reflections on these points. 
Was a determination to take the child to Scotland with him 
if he could prevail upon her present possessors to part with 

her, and to take his chance of making some discovery re¬ 
garding her on his return home. 

Having come to this resolution, he hastened to make 
known to the natives his wish to have the little girl; 
and was well pleased to perceive that the proposal, whicli 
they seemed at once to comprehend, was not received 
with any surprise, far less indignation. Encouraged by 
this reception of his overture, Captain Clydesdale now 
addressed himself particularly to the man who appeared 
to be the guardian, or, perhaps, proprietor of the child, 
and, unbuckling his cutlass from his side, presented it 
to him making him, at the same time, to understand 
that he offered it as the price of the little girl. The man 
demurred. Captain Clydesdale pulled a clasp-knife out 
of his pocket, and made signs that he would give that 
also, provided the locket and fragment of shift, with the 
initials on it, were given along with the child. This addi¬ 
tion to the first offer had the desired efiect. The cutlass 


and knife were accepted, the locket and shift given in ex- 
chan^ c, and the little hand of the girl placed in Captain 
Clydesdale’s, to signify that she was now his property. 
After some farther interchange of civilities with the natives, 
the captain, his mate, and the little Julia Elderslie—for, we 


presume, the reader has been all along 


perfectly aware that 


the child in question was no other than that unfortunate 


little personage—proceeded on their way tov/^ards the place 
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where the watering party had been left. This spot they 

reached in safety, after about an hour’s walking, and found 

the men waiting their return—the casks having been already 
all filled and shipped. 

In half an hour after, the boat was alongside the Dol- 
and little Julia was handed upon deck; and, in less 
than another hour, the ship was under weigh, and prose¬ 
cuting her voyage to the Cape, where she ultimately 
arrived in safety. During this time, Captain Clydesdale 
liad discovered in his Ponakonta—the name given to little 
Julia by the Africans, and by which he delighted to call 
ler—a disposition so docile and affectionate, and a manner 
80 gentle and unobtrusive, that he already loved her with 
all the tenderness of a parent, and had secretly resolved 
that he would adopt her as his own, and as such bring lier 
up and educate her, if no one possessed of a better right to 
discharge this duty to her should ever appear. 

^ In about six months after the occurrence of the events 
JUS related, the good ship Dolphin arrived safely at the 
harbour of Ayr, all well; and the little deini-savage, 
Ponakonta, in high spirits, and already beginning to 
jabber very passable English-an acquisition which still 
more endeared her to her kind-hearted protector, who 
took great delight in listening to her prattle, akd in 
questioning her regarding her life amongst the Africans- 

account SI c liad, however, no recollection whatever ot 
10 shipwreck, nor of any incident connected with it 
&me dreamy reminiscences, indeed, she had of her mother i 
, as might have been expected, considering how verv 

deprived hli^ r'l'™ happened which h.ad 

on her parentage ^ 

On arriving at Ayr, Captain Clydesdale’s first step, with 
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regard to his little charge, was to avail himself of every 
means he could think of to make her singular history, with 
all its particulars, publicly known, in the hope that it 
might bring some one forward who stood in some relation¬ 
ship to her. The worthy man, however, took this step 
merely as one that was right and proper in the case, and 
not, by any means, from any desire to get rid of his little 
protegee. On the contrary, if truth be told, he would have 
been sadly disappointed had any one appeared to claim her. 
Nothing of this kind occurring, after a lapse of several 
weeks, Captain Clydesdale—who, although pretty far ad¬ 
vanced in years, was unmarried, and had no domestic estab¬ 
lishment of his own, being almost constantly at sea—placed 
little Julia under the charge of some female relatives, with 
instructions to give her every sort of education befitting hei 
years; for all of which—boarding, clothing, and tuition— 
he came under an obligation to pay quarterly—giving a 
handsome sum, in the meantime, to account. Having 
thus disposed of his protegee, and satisfied that he had 
placed her in good hands, which was indeed the case, 
Captain Clydesdale went again to sea—his destination, on 
this occasion, being South America. 

The worthy man, however, did not go away before hav¬ 
ing a parting interview with his little Ponakonta, whom 
he kissed a thousand times, nor before he had entreated 
for her every kindness and attention, during his absence, 
at the hands of those whom he had now constituted her 
guardians. It was upwards of two years before Captain 
Clydesdale returned from this voyage; for it included 
several trading trips between foreign ports; and thus was 
his absence prolonged. 

Great was the good man’s delight with the improve¬ 
ment which he found had taken place on his little charge 
since his departure. She now spoke English fluently; had 
made rapid progress in her education; and gave promise of 
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being more than ordinarily beautiful. Captain Clydesdale 
had the farther satisfaction of learning tbat she was a uni¬ 
versal favourite—her gentle manners and affectionate dis¬ 
position having endeared her to all. 

On first casting eyes on her protector, after his return 

from South America, little Julia at once recognised him, 

flew towards him, flung her arms about his neck, and wept 

for joy calling him, in muttered sounds, her father, her 

dear father. Deeply affected by the warmth of the grateful 

child 8 regard. Captain Clydesdale, with streaming eyes, 

took her up hi his arms, hugged her to his bosom, and 

kissed her with all the fervour of parental love. Soon 

after, Captain Clydesdale again went to sea; and, by and 

>y, again returned. Voyage after voyage followed, of 

various lengths; and, after the termination of each, the 

worthy man found his interesting protegee still advancing 

in the way of improvement, and still strengthening her hold 
on the affections of those around her. 


lime thus passed on, until a period of nine years had 
slipped away; and when it had, Julia Elderslie— who now 
horc, and had all along, since her arrival in Scotland, borne 

10 name of Maria Clydesdale—was a blooming and highly 
accomplished girl of sixteen. 


I n as atout this period that Captain Clydesdale began 
to think of retmng from the sea, and of settling at home 
or 10 remainder of his life. He was now upwards of sixty 

Z 1 S'*"'”® “^mpetent to 

in a Fortunately, he was 

to off 7’if " cirenmstances, to eiiWe him 

rid bu 1" Ho was by no means 

oient’t 1 ’ oocumulated snffi- 

bo vo„chIld“him. ““ 


w» to plan, on this occasion, 

r purchase a small house in the neighbourhood 
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of the village of Fernlee, liis native place, in the west of 
Scotland; to furnish it, and to take his adopted daughter 
to live with him as his housekeeper. All this was accord¬ 
ingly done; a house, a very pretty little cottage, with gar¬ 
den behind, and flower-plot in front, was taken, furnished, 
and occupied by Mr Clydesdale and his protegee. Here, 
for two years, they enjoyed all the happiness of which their 
position and circumstances were capable—and it was a 
happiness of a very enviable kind. No daughter, however 
deep her love, could liave conducted herself towards her 
parent with more tenderness, or with more anxious solici¬ 
tude for his ease and comfort, than did Maria Clydesdale 
towards her protector. Nor could any parent more sensibly 
feel, or more gratefully mark the affectionate attentions of 
a child, than did Captain Clydesdale those of his Maria. 

Ho doated on her, and to such a degree, that he never 
felt happy when she was out of his sight. 

More than satisfied with her lot, Maria sought no other 
scenes of enjoyment than those of her humble home; and 
coveted no other happiness than what she found in contri¬ 
buting to that of her benefactor. 

Thus happily, then, flew two delightful years over the old 
man and his adopted child; and, wrapped up in their feli¬ 
city, they dreamt not of reverses. But reverses came; 
Misfortune found her way even into their lonely retirement. 
Within one week. Captain Clydesdale received intelligence 
of the total loss of two vessels of which he was the princi¬ 
pal owner, and in which nearly all that he was worth was 
invested. The blow was a severe and unexpected one, and 
affected the old man deeply. Not on his own account, as he 
told his Maria, with a tear standing in his eye, but on hers, 
“ I had hoj)ed,” he said, “ to leave you in independence 
—an humble one indeed, but more than suflScient to place 

you far beyond the reach of want. But now”- And 

the old man wrung his hands in exquisite agony of grief 
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Infinitely more distressed by the sight of her benefactor’s 
nuhappiness than by the misfortune which occasioned it, 
ilaria flung her arms about his neck, and said everything 
she could think of to assuage his grief and to reconcile him 
to what had happened. Amongst other things, she told 
him that the accomplishments which his generosity had 
put her in possession were more than sufficient to secure her 
an independence, or, at least, the means of living comfort¬ 
ably ; and that she would immediately make them available 
for their common support. 

“ There are a number of wealthy families around us, my 
dear father,” she said, “ from which I have no doubt of 
obtaining ample employment. I can teach music, drawing, 
French, sewing, &c.; and will instantly make application to 
the various quarters where I am likely to succeed in turn¬ 
ing them to account. Besides, father,” she continued, “ it 
is probable that we shall soon have some great family in 
Park House; and, in such case, I might calculate on ob¬ 
taining some employment there—perhaps enough of itself 
to occupy all my time.’’ 

To all this the old man made no reply—he could make 
none. He merely took the amiable girl in his arms, em¬ 
braced her, and bade God bless her. 

Although the mention by Miss Clydesdale of the particu¬ 
lar residence above named appears a merely incidental cir¬ 
cumstance, and one, seemingly, of no great importance, it is 
yet one, as the sequel will shew, so connected with our 

story, that a particular or two regarding it may not be 
deemed superfluous. 

Park House was a large, a magnificent mansion, with a 
splendid estate attached, both of which were, at this mo¬ 
ment, in the market. The house was within a quarter of a 
mile of Captain Clyuesdale s cottage, and the reference in 
the advertisements to those who wished to see the house 
and grounds, was made to the captain, who, with his usual 
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readiness to oblige, had undertaken this duty—a duty which 
he had already discharged towards several visitors—^none of 
whom, however, had become purchasers. It was about a 
week after the period last referred to—namely, that marked 
by the circumstance of Mr Clydesdale’s losses—that a gen¬ 
tleman’s carriage drove up to the little gate which conducted 
to that worthy man’s residence. From this carriage de¬ 
scended a tall military-looking man, of apparently about 
sixty years of age, who immediately advanced towards the 
house. Captain Clydesdale, who saw him approaching, 
hastened out to meet him. The latter, on seeing the cap¬ 
tain, bowed politely, and said— 

“ Captain Clydesdale, I presume, sir?” 

“ The same, at your service, sir,” replied the honest 

seaman. 

“ You are referred, to, sir, I think, as the person to whom 
those wishing to see Park House and grounds should 

apply.” 

“ I am,” replied Mr Clydesdale; and will be happy to 
shew them to you, sir.” 

“ Thank you,” said the visitor. “ It is precisely for that 
purpose I have taken the liberty of calling on you. I have, 
some idea of purchasing the estate, if I find it to answer my 
expectations.” 

“ Will you have the goodness to step into the house, sir, 
for a few moments, and I will then be at your service?” said 

Captain Clydesdale. 

The gentleman bowed acquiescence, and, conducted by 
the former, walked into the house, and was ushered into a 
little front parlour, in which Miss Clydesdale was at the 
moment engaged in sewing. On the entrance of the visi¬ 
tor, she rose, in some confusion, and was about to retire, 
when the latter, entreating that he might not be the cause 
of driving her away, she resumed her seat and her work. 
Having also seated himseff, the stranger now made some 
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roinarlcs of an ordinary character, by way of filling up the 
interval occasioned by the absence of Captain Clydesdale. 
Many words, however, had he not spoken, nor long had ho 
looked on the fair countenance of his companion, when he 
seemed struck by something in her appearance which ap¬ 
peared at once to interest and perplex him. From the mo¬ 
ment that this feeling took possession of the stranger, he 
.spoke no more, but continued gazing earnestly at the down¬ 
cast countenance of Maria Clydesdale ^ who, conscious of, 
and abashed by the gaze, kept her face close over the work 
in which she was engaged. From this awkward situation, 
however, she was quickly relieved by the entrance of Cap¬ 
tain Clydesdale, who came to say that he was now ready to 
accompany his visitor to Park House. The latter rose, 
wished Miss Clydesdale a good morning; accompanying 
the expressions, however, with another of those looks of ii> 
tcrest and perplexity with which he had been from time 
to time contemplating her for the last five or ten minutes, 
and followed the captain out of the apartment. 

“ That interesting and very beautiful young lady whom I 

s.aw at your house is your daughter, sir, I presume said 

the stranger to Captain Clydesdale, as they proceeded to- 
getlier towards Park House. 


Ies, sir, slie is : that is, I may say she is; for I have 
brought her up since she was a child; and she has never, 
at least, not since she was five or six years of age, had any 
other protector than myself. She never knew her parents.” 

Ah ! a foundling,” said the gentleman. 

Yes, but under rather extraordinary circumstances. I 
lound l.er amongst the savages of the coast of Guinea” 

a f\ 


^ ui vjruiuea. 

On tlje coast of Guinea!” exclaimed tlie strant-er, in 
mud, amaxement. “ Very extraordinary, indeed. What 

F* til ft P.l rciimcf a T_• • 


. wnai 

are the circumstances, if I may inquire?” 

Captain Clydesdale related them as they are already before 
tho reader; not omitting to mention tho fragment of shift, 
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with the initials on it, and the locket with hair and minia¬ 
ture, which he still carefully kept. 

On Captain Clydesdale concluding, the stranger suddenly 
stopped short, and, looking at the former with a counten¬ 
ance pale with emotion, said—“ Good God, sir, what is this? 
I am bewildered, confounded. I know nob what to think. 
It is possible. Yet it cannot be. My name, sir, is Elders- 
lie, General Elderslie. I have just returned from the East 
Indies, where I have been for the last seventeen years. 
Shortly after my going out, my wife and child, a daughter, 
embarked on board the Isabella from Greenock, to join me 
at Calcutta. The ship never reached her destination; she 
was never more heard of; but there was a report that she 
was seen, if not bespoken, off the Gold Coast; and from 
there being no trace of her afterwards, it is more than pro¬ 
bable that she was wrecked on these shores; and, 0 God! 
it is probable also, although I dare not allow myself to 
believe it, that this girl is—is my child! Let us return, let 
us return instantly,” he added, with increasing agitation, 

and now grasping Captain Clydesdale by the arm, “ that I 
may see this locket you speak of. gave such a trinket to 
my beloved, my unfortunate wife. The initials you men¬ 
tion correspond exactly. My child’s name was Julia El¬ 
derslie; my own Christian name is James; and the same 
initials are thus also on the rim of the locket.” 

It is precisely so! ” said Captain Clydesdale, with a 
degree of surprise and emotion not less intense than those 
of the general’s. “ There are the initials of J. E. also on 
the locket; and now that my atttentioii is called to the 
circumstance, there is a strong resemblance between the 
miniature it encloses, and the person now before me.” 

“ Let us hasten to the house, for God’s sake! captain,” 
said the general, with breathless eagerness, “and have this 
matter cleared up, if possible.” 

They returned to the house. Captain Clydesdale put the 
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locket and the fragment of the little shift, which bore the 
initials J. E., into the hands of the general. ^ He glanced 
at the latter, examined the former for an instant wi 
trembling hands, staggered backwards a pace or two, and 
sank into a chair. It was the identical locket which, some 
twenty years before, he had given to his wife. The minia¬ 
ture it contained, introduced into the trinket at a subsequent 

period, was his own likeness. 

“Bring me my child, Captain Clydesdale,” said the 

general, on recovering his composure; “ for I can no longer 

doubt that your adopted daughter is, indeed, my Julia.” 

Captain Clydesdale left the apartment, and in a moment 

returned leading in Julia Elderslie, who had hitherto been 

kept in ignorance of what was passing. On her entrance 

the general rushed towards her, took her by the left hand, 

gently pushed the sleeve of her gown a little way up the 

wrist, saw that the latter exhibited a small brown mole, 

and exclaiming—“ The proof is complete; you are you are 

my daughter, the image of your darling but ill-fated mother, 

took her in his arms in a transport of joy. 

The feelings of Julia Elderslie, on this extraordinary 

occasion, we need not describe, they will readily be con¬ 
ceived. Neither need we detain the reader with any further 
detail; seeing that, with the incident just mentioned, the 

interest of our story terminates. 

It will be enough now, then, to say, that General Elder¬ 
slie, wlio had amassed a princely fortune, bought the estate 
and mansion of Park House. That he took every oppor¬ 
tunity, and adopted every means he could think of, of shew¬ 
ing his gratitude to Captain Clydesdale, for the generous 
part he had acted towards his daughter. That this daugh¬ 
ter ultimately inherited his entire fortune; the general 
having never married a second time; and that she finally 
married into a family of high rank and extensive influence 
in the west of Scotland. 


318 
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THE ASSASSIN. 

At a late hour of an evening in the beginning of the year 
1569, mine host of the Stag and Hounds—the principal 
liostelry of Linlithgow at the period referred to—was sud¬ 
denly called from his liquor—the which liquor he was at 
the moment enjoying with a few select friends who were 
assembled in the public room of the house—to receive a 

traveller who had just ridden up to the door. 

Much as Andrew Nimmo—for such was the name of 
mine host—much, we say, as Andrew loved custom, it was 
not without reluctance that he rose to leave his party to 
attend the duties of his calling on the present occasion. 
He would rather he had not been disturbed; for he was 
in the middle of an exceedingly interesting story, when the 
summons reached him, and was very unwilling to leave it 
unfinished. But business must be attended to; its de¬ 
mands are imperative; and no man, a-fter all, could be more 
sensible of this than mine host of the Stag and Hounds. 
So, however reluctant, from his seat he rose, and, telling 
his friends he would rejoin them presently, hastened out of 

the apartment. 

On reaching the door, Andrew found the traveller had 
dismounted. He was standing by the head of his horse 
a powerful black charger—and seemingly waiting for some 

one to relieve him of the animal. 

This duty Andrew now performed; he took hold of the 

bridle, after a word or two of welcome to his guest, and 

asked'whether he should put up the horse and supper him? 

“ What else have I come here for?” replied the stranger, 

gruffly. “ Surely put him up; but I must see myself to 

3ns being properly slippered and tended. If wo expect a 
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horse to ao his duty, we must do our duty by him. So 

lead the way, friend 1” « , . n. 

Damped by the uncourteous manner of the rave e , 
Andrew made no further reply than a muttered acquiescence 
in the justice of the remark just made, but instantly le 
the horse away towards the stable; calling out, as he wen , 
on John Ramsay, the ostler, to come out with the buet 
i. e. lantern; for it was pitch dark, and a light, of course, 

indispensable. • u 

With the scrutinizing habits of his calling, mine o 
the Stag and Hounds had been secretly but anxiously en- 
cleavouring to make out his customer; to amye at some 
idea of his rank and profession, if he had any; but e 
darkness of the night had prevented him from noting more 
tlian that lie was a man of tall stature, and, he thought, tof 


a singularly stern aspect. 

When Ramsay had brought the light, however, mine 
host obtained farther and better opportunities of pursuing 
his study of* the stranger j and, besides having his former 
remarks confirmed, now discovered that he had the appear¬ 
ance of a person of some consideration, his dress being that 

of a gentleman. 

“Fine beast that, sir!” adventured mine host, after a 
silence of some time, during which the latter and his guest 
had been standing together overlooking the operation of 
John Ramsay as he fed and littered the animal, whose 
noble proportions had elicited the remark. “ Poorfu beast, 
sir,” continued Mr Nimmo. “ I think I hae never seen a 

a better.” 

“ Not often, friend, I daresay,” replied the stranger, who 
was standing erect, with folded arms, and carefully mark¬ 
ing every proceeding of the ostler. “For a long run and a 
swift, he is the animal for a man to trust his life to. 

Mine host was startled a little by the turn given to this 
remark: it smelt somewhat, he thought, of the highway, 
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Jit any rate, seemed to carry with it a somewhat suspicious 
sort of reference. He was, however, much too prudent a 
man to exhibit any indication of an opinion so injurious 
to the character of his guest, and, therefore, merely said 
laughingly— 

“ That he weel believed that if a man war in sic jeopardy 
as required his trusting to horse legs for his life, he wad 
be safe aneuch on sic a beast as that, especially if he got 
onything o’ a reasonable start.” 

‘‘Yes, give him ten minutes of a start, and there’s not a 
witch that ever rode over North Berwick Law on a broom¬ 
stick that’ll throw salt on his tail, let alone a horse and 
rider of flesh and blood! ” replied the stranger, with a grim 
smile. “Til trust my life to him,” he added, emphatically, 
“and have no fears for the result.” 

The tendence on the much prized animal which was the 
subject of these remarks having now been completed, mine 
host and his guest left the stable, and proceeded to the house, 
which having entered, the former ushered the latter into the 
public room, being the best in the house, and the only one 
fit for the reception, as our worthy landlord deemed it, of a 
personage of the stranger’s apparent quality. 

The latter at first shewed some reluctance to enter an 
apartment in which there was already so many people as¬ 
sembled; for it was still occupied by the company formerly 
alluded to; but, on being told by mine host that he should 
liave a table to himself, in a distant part of the room, if he 
did not wish for society, he expressed himself reconciled to 
the arrangement, and, walking into the apartment, took his 
place at its upper end; then throwing himself down in a 
chair, having previously laid aside his hat, cloak, and sword, 
he commenced a vigilant but silent scrutiny of the party by 
which the table that occupied the centre of the apartment 
was surrounded. Y^hile he was thus employed, the land¬ 
lord. who had gone for a moment about some household 
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business, approached him to receive his orders regarding his 
night’s entertainment. The result of the conference on this 
subject, was an order for supper, and for a measure of wine 
to be brought in, in the meantime, until the former should 
be prepared. The landlord bowed, and retired to execute 
his commissions. In a minute after, a pewter measure of 
claret, with a tall drinking glass, stood before the stranger. 
He filled up the latter from the former, drank it off, and 
again set himself to the task of scrutinizing the company 
before him—a task to which he now added that of listening 
to their conversation, which seemed to be of a nature to 
interest him much, if one might judge from the earnest 
intensity of his look, and the varying but strongly marked 
expression of countenance with which he listened to the 
various sentiments of the various speakers. The subject of 
the conversation was the Regent Murray—^his proceedings, 
government, and character. 

“ Aweel, folk may say what they like o’ the Regent,” said 
one of the speakers, “ but I think he’s managing matters 
very wcel on the whole, and I wish we may never hae a 
waur in his place. He’s no a man to be trifled wi’; and if 
he keeps a tight rein hand, he doesna o’erride the strength 
o’ his steed. He’s a strict, justice-loving man; that I’ll 
say o’ him.” 

“ Then ye say mair o’ him than I wad, deacon,” said an¬ 
other of the party. “ His strictness I grant ye; but as to 
his justice, there was unco little o’t, I think, in his treat¬ 
ment o’ his sister: his conduct to that poor woman has been 
most unnatural, most savage, selfish, and unfeelin. That’s 
my opinion o’t, and it’s the opinion o’ mony a ane besides 
me.” 

“Wcel, weel; every ane has his aiii mind o’ thae things, 
Mr Clinkscales,” replied the first speaker; “ but for my part, 
I’ll ay ride the ford as I find it; that’s my creed.” 

“Has ony o’ ye heard,” here interposed another of the 
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party, ** o’ that cruel case o* Hamilton’s o’ Bothwellhaugh 1 
Ane o’ the Queen’s Hamilton’s,” added the-querist. 

Some said they had, others that they had not. For the 
benefit of the latter, the speaker explained. He said that 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was one of those who had been 
forfeited for the part he took at the battle of Langside, 
That the person to whom his property was given by the 
Regent, had turned Hamilton’s wife out of her home, un¬ 
clothed, and in a wild and stormy night; and that the poor 
woman had died in consequence of this cruel treatment. 

“An’ what’s Hamilton sayin to that?” inquired one of 
the party. 

“ They say he’s in an awfu takin about it,” replied the 
first speaker, “an’ threatenin vengeance, richt an’ left; par¬ 
ticularly against the Regent.” 

“I think little wonder o’t,” said another of the party. 
“It’s a shamefu business, and aneuch to mak ony man des¬ 
perate.” 

“But is’t true?” here inquired another. 

The reply to this question came from a very unexpect¬ 
ed quarter: it came from the stranger, who, starting fiercely 
to his feet, and stretching towards the company with a look 
and gesture of great excitement, exclaimed— 

“ Yes, gentlemen, true it is—true as God is in heaven 
—true in every particular. An eternal monument to the 
justice and clemency of the tyrant Murray. The wife of 
Bothwellhaugh was turned naked out of her own house in 
a cold and bitter night, and died of boddy suffering and a 
broken heart. She did—she did. But”—and the stranger 
ground his teeth and clenched his fist as he pronounced 
the w^ord—“there will be a day of count and reckoning. 
The vengeance, the deadly vengeance of a ruined, deeply 
injured, and desperate man, 'will yet overtake the ruthless, 

remorseless tyrant,” 

Having thus delivered himself, the stranger again retired 
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to his former place, reseatea mmseu, cuv. -- 

for^r Ince! altUgh the deep and laboured respiration 

exo W which he could not subdue, mrgh 
still be distinctly heard even from the forthest en o 

*^^TM*eome time after the stranger had retired to his 
place before the company felt disposed to resume their con¬ 
versation. The incident which had just occurred, 
energy with which the stranger had spoken, and the ex¬ 
treme excitement he had evinced, had had the effect o 
throwing them all into that silent and reflective mood 
which the sudden display of anything surprising or inter¬ 
esting is so apt to produce even in our merriest and most 

thoughtless moments. 

At length, however, the chill gradually wore off; the 
conversation was resumed, at first in an under tone, and 
by fits and starts; by and by it became more continuous; 
and, finally, began to flow with all its original volume an 

No more allusion, however, was made by any 
of the party to the case of Bothwellhaugh. This was a 
subject to which, after what had taken place, none seemed 
to care about returning. Neither did the stranger evince 
any desire to hold farther correspondence with the revellers; 
but, on the contrary, appeared anxious to avoid it; nay, 
one might almost have supposed that he regretted having 
obtruded himself upon them at all, and that he could 
have wished that what he had uttered in an unguarded 
moment had remained unsaid. Be this as it may, how¬ 
ever, ])c sought no farther intercourse with the party, but 
having hastily despatched the supper which was placed 
before him, and finished his measure of wine, he glided 
unobserved out of the apartment, and, conducted by his 
host, retired to the sleeping chamber which had been ap¬ 
pointed for him. 

On the following morning, the stranger, who was sojourn- 


freedom. 
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ing at the Stag and Hounds, went out to transact, as he 
told his landlord, some business in tlie town; saying, besides 
that he would not probably return till evening. 

Strongly impressed by the manner and appearance of 
his guest, and not a little awed by his grim and fierce 
aspect, he of the Stag and Hounds could not help follow¬ 
ing him to the door, when he departed, and furtively 
looking after him as he stalked down the main street of 
the town; and much, as he looked at him, did he marvel 
what sort of business it could be he was going about. 
This, however, was a point on which the worthy man had 
no means of enlightening himself, and he was therefore 
obliged to be content with the privilege of muttering some 
expressions of the wonder he felt. 

In the meantime, the stranger had turned an angle of the 
street, and disappeared—at least from the view of the land¬ 
lord of the Stag and Hounds. Hot from ours; for we shall 

follow and keep sight of him, and endeavour to make out 
what he was so curious to know. 

Having passed about half-way down the main street of 
the town, the former suddenly halted before a large un¬ 
occupied house, with a balcony in front. It was a resi¬ 
dence of the Archbishop of St Andrew^s. Standing in 
fiont of this house, the stranger seemed to scan it with 
earnest scrutiny. He looked from window to window with 
the most cautious and deliberate vigilance, and appeared to 
be noting carefully their various heights and positions. 

hile pursuing this inquiry, he miglit also have been fre¬ 
quently observed glancing, from time to time, on either 
side, as if to see tliat no one was marking the earnestness 
of his examination of the building. 

Having apparently comjjleted his survey of the front of 
tlie house, the stranger passed round to the back part of the 
building, and proceeded to tlie gate of the garden, which lay 
behind, and through which onlv was the house accessible 
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on tliat side. On reaching the gate, the stranger paused, 

looked cautiously around him for a few seconds, when, 

observing no one in sight, he hastily plunged his hand 

beneath his cloak, drew out a key, applied it to the lock, 

opened the gate, passed quickly in, and closed the door 
cautiously behind him. 


With hurried step the intruder now proceeded to the 
house, drew forth another key, inserted it into the lock of 
the main door, turned it round, applied his foot to the 
latter, pushed it open, and entered the building j having 
previously, as in the former instance, secured the door be¬ 
hind him. Ascending the stair in the inside of the house, 
the mysterious visitant now commenced a careful examina¬ 
tion of the various apartments on the second floor; and at 
lengtli adopting one—a small room, with one window to 
the front—made it the scene of his future operations. 
1 hese were, the laying on the floor a straw mattress, which 
he dragged from another apartment, and hanging a piece 
of black cloth—wliich he also found in the lumber-room, 

from whence he had taken the mattress—against the wall 
of the apartment opposite the window. 


Having completed these preparations, the secret work¬ 
man went up to the window, knelt down on the mattress, 
and levelling a stick, or staff, which he found in the apart¬ 
ment, as if it had been a musket, seemed to be trying where 
lie might be best situated for firing at an object without, 
ihis experiment he tried repeatedly; shifting his position 

rom place to place, until he appeared to have hit upon one 
tliat promised to suit his purpose. 

11 ns ascertained, he rose from his knees; threw down 
t .0 staff; glanced around tlie apartment, as if to see tliat 
all was right; descended the stair; came out of the house 
ockiiig the door after him; crossed the garden, and passed 
out at the gate, locking that also before he left, and with the 
same precaution that he had used at entering; that is look- 
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ing around him to see that no one marked his proceed¬ 


ings 

The guest of the Stag and Hounds now returned to his 

mn, from which he had been absent about two hours. At 

t e door he was met by mine host, who, touching his cap, 

J's e 1 his honour intended dining at his house, as it 

was now about one of the clock,” the general dinner-hour 
or the period. 

Without noticing the inquiry of his landlord 
‘‘ Be there any armourers in this town of yours, friend ? 
he^said, where I could fit me with some weapons I want.” 

Yes, indeed, there be one, and a main good one he is ” 
replied the other. « Tom Wilson, I warrant me, will fit 
your honour with any weapon you can desire, from a pis- 
tolet to a culverin; from a two-handed sword of six feet 
long, to a dagger like a bodkin. And as for armour, you may 

have anything, everything from head-piece to leg-splent; all 

of the best material, and first-rate workmanship.” 

Where is this man Wilson s shop? ” inquired the stranger. 

See you, sir, replied the other; “ see you yonder pro¬ 
jecting corner, beyond the palace entrance? 

r Z' TT 1 




“ I do.” 


“ Well, sir, three doors beyond that, you will find Wil¬ 
son s shop j and, if your honour chooses, you may use my 
name with him, and he will not serve you the worse, or 
the less reasonably, I warrant me. It is always a re¬ 
commendation to Tom to be a guest at the Stag and 
Hounds. 


Without saying whether or not he would avail himself of 
the privilege offered him of using his name, the mysterious 
stranger hastened away in the direction pointed out to him, 

and, in half a minute after, he was in the workshop of 
Wilson the armourer. 

Your pleasure, sir,” said that person, advancing towards 
hm customer from an inner apartment. 
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Have you a good, store of fire-arms, friend? inquired 
the latter. 

“ Pretty fair, sir; pretty fair,” replied the armourer 

“ What description may you want?” 

“ Why, I want a carbine, friend— something of a sure 

piece—that will carry its baU well to the mark. None of 
your bungling articles, that first bang fire, and then throw 
their shot in every direction but the right one. I would 
have a piece of good and certain execution.” 

“ Here, then, sir, here is your commodity,” said the 
armourer, disengaging a short and heavy gun from an arms - 
rack that occupied one side of the shop. “ Here is a piece 
that I can recommend. It will be the fault of the band or 
the eye when this barker misses its mark, I warrant ye. 
I’d take in hand myself to smash an egg with it, with single 
ball, at fifty yards distance. I have done it before now 
with a worse gun.” 

“ I will not require any such feat from the piece as that, 
friend,” said Wilson’s customer, drily; and having taken 
the gun in his hand, he began to examine the lock, and to 
see that the piece was otherwise in serviceable condition. 
Being satisfied that it was, he demanded the price. It was 
named. The money was tendered, and accepted, and the 
stranger departed with his purchase; having, however, pre¬ 
viously received from the armourer, in lieu of luck’s-peuny, 
although he offered to pay for them, half a dozen balls, and 
a few charges of powder, to put the capability of the gun to 
immediate trial. This, however, its new proprietor did not 
think necessary; but, instead, returned to the archbishop’s 
house with it; and, after loading and priming it, placed it 
in a corner of the apartment, which we have described him 
as having put into so strange a state of preparation. 

Leaving the house with the same cautious and stealthy 
stcj) as before, the stranger again returned to his imi; bul 
it was now to leave it no more for the night. 
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“ What news stirring, friend ? ’* said he to the landlord. 

** Naething, sir,” replied he, as he laid the cloth for his 
dinner; “ only that the Regent will pass through the town 
to-morrow. I hear he’ll be this way about twelve o’clock. 
The magistrates, I understand, hae gotten notice to that 
effect.” 


So,” replied the stranger. “Then we shall have a sight.” 
“A brave sight, sir; for he is to be accompanied by a 
gallant cavalcade, and the trades of the town are to turn 
out with banners and music to do him honour. It will be 


a stirring day, sir, and I trust a good one for my poor house 
here; for such doings make people as thirsty as so many 
dry sponges.” 

To these remarks the guest made no reply, but proceeded 
with his dinner; the materials for which having, in the 
meantime, been brought in, and placed on the table by an¬ 
other attendant. 

On the following morning, the little town of Linlithgow 
exhibited a scene of unusual bustle. Hosts of idlers were 
seen gathered here and there, along the whole line of the 
main street; and persons carrying trades’ banners—as yet, 
however, carefully rolled up—might be seen hurrying in all 
directions to the various mustering-places of their crafts. 
An occasional discharge of a culverin too; and, as the morn¬ 
ing advanced, a merry peal of bells heightened the promise 
of some impending event of unusual occurrence. By and by, 
these symptoms of public rejoicing became more and more 
marked: the groups of idlers increased; the banners were 
unfurled; the firing of the culverins became more frequent; 
and the bells either really did ring, or appeared to ring 

more furiously. 

It was when matters thus bespoke the near approach of 
a crisis—which crisis, we may as well say at once, was the 
advent of the Regent—that the mysterious lodger at the 
Stag and Hounds ordered his horse to be brought to the 
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,l„or The horse was brought; the stranger settka his 

bill-' and, saying to his landlord that he would witness the 
sieht from horseback more advantageously than on -foot, 
'mounted, and rode off in the direction of the approaching 
cavalcade. In this direction, however, he did not ride far; 
for, on gaining the eastern extremity of the town, he sud- 
denly wheeled round, and rode back in rear of the line of 
street until he reached the gate of the garden behind the 
mansion of the Archbishop of St Andrew’s, in which the 
mysterious preparation before described had been made. 

Having arrived at the gate, he dismounted, opened it, 
led in his horse, and fastened him to a tree close by. This 
done, he removed the lintel, or cross-bar, over the gate. 
The latter, contrary to his practice on former occasions, 
he now left wide open, and proceeded towards the house, 

into which he disappeared. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after, the Kegent had 
entered the town. He was on horseback, surrounded by a 
number of friends, also mounted, and follow^ed by a nume¬ 
rous party of armed retainers. 

Aa the cavalcade penetrated into the town, the crowd, 

which the occasion had assembled, gradually became more 
and more dense, and the progress of the Regent and his 
party consequently more slow; until, at length, they w^ere 
so packed in the narrow street, with the human w'edges 
that were forcing themselves around them, that it was with 
great difficulty they could make any forward progress at all. 

Becoming impatient with tho delay thus occasioned, 
although carefully concealing this impatience, the Regent, 
who was now directly opposite the house of the Archbishop 
of St Andrew’s, kept waving his hand to the crowd, as if 
entreating them not to press so closely, that he might pass 
on with more speed. The crowd endeavoured to comply 
with the wishes of the Regent, but their efforts only .added 
to the confusion, without mending the matter in other re* 
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spects. It was at this moment that all eyes were suddenly 
directed towards the house of the Archbishop of St An¬ 
drew’s, in consequence of a shot being fired from one of the 
windows. When these eyes looked an instant after again 
towards the Begent, he was not to be seen; he had fallen 
from his horse, mortally wounded: a ball had passed through 

his body. It was Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh who had 
fired the fatal shot. 

The friends and retainers of the Kegent, seconded by the 
town s people, flew to the house of the archbishop, and 
endeavoured to force the door, in order to get at the mur¬ 
derer • but it had been barricaded by the wily assassin, and 
resisted their efibrts long enough to allow of his escaping 
from the house, mounting his horse, and darting through 
the garden gate at the top of his utmost speed. He was 
pursued; but, thanks to his good steed, pursued in vain, 
and subsequently escaped to France; having done a deed 
which the moralist must condemn, but which cannot be 
looked upon as altogether without palliation. 
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THE PRISONER OF WAR. 

I HAD been preserved, through divine mercy, from one of 
the most lingering and fearful deaths. I was rescued, 1 
scarce knew how, after the grim king of terror held me in 
his embrace, and all hope had fled. As consciousness re¬ 
turned, my heart thrilled at the recollection of the miseries 
I had endured while floating, a helpless being, on the bosom 
of the ocean.* I shuddered to think, while I lay feeble as 
an infant in the cabin of the vessel which was bearing me 
to my home, and whose humane crew had been the means 
of my deliverance, that I was still at the mercy of the winds 
and waves; but kind nursing, aided by youth and a good 
constitution, quickly brought strength; and I was enabled, 
after a few days, to come upon deck. On my first attempt, 
when my head rose above the deck as I ascended the com¬ 
panion-ladder, and my eyes feU upon the boundless waste of 
waters, a chill of horror shot through my frame. Like a lone 
traveller who had suddenly met a lion in his path, I stood 
paralysed; every nerve and muscle refused to act. I must 
have fallen back into the cabin, had not my hand instinc- 
lively clung to their hold for a few eecondo l““ot 
Withdraw my fixed gaze, while all I had suffered rushed upon 
me like a hideous dream. Slowly my faculties returned, when 
I ascended the deck, where I sat for a few hours. Each 
day after this brought additional strength; so that, before 
we made soundings, I was as strong and cheerful as I had 
ever been in my life. The weather was squally, and I as¬ 
sisted the crew as much as was in my power; and, when not 
so occupied, lay listlessly looking over the ship’s bows that 
bravely dashed aside the waves that rolled between me and 

Soo ^ T1i 6 ^rau-of-war’s iMau,” 



the home I now longed to reach, or walked the deck mus¬ 
ing upon the joy my return would impart to my over-indul¬ 
gent parents- 

As we neared the shores of Scotland, a circumstance oc¬ 
curred tliat both greatly surprised and alarmed me. This 
was a sudden change in the manners and temper of the crew. 
Care and anxiety took the place of their wonted cheerful¬ 
ness; the joyous laugh, or snatch of song, no longer broke 
the monotonous hissing of the waves that rippled along tlie 
sides of the vessel, or the dull whistle of the wind througli 
the rigging. At the first appearance of every sail that hove 
in sight, I could perceive every eye turned to it with a look 
of alarm until she was made out. Fearful of giving ofifence 
to my benefactors, I made no remark on the subject for 
some time, although I felt disappointed at what I saw ■ 
attributing it to cowardice; yet they were all stout, young, 
resolute-looking fellows at other times. This scene of alarm, 
and appearance of a wish to skulk below or conceal them¬ 
selves, had occurred twice in the course of the forenoon. 
After the last ship we encountered was made out to be a 
merchant-brig, I could no longer refrain from delivering my 
sentiments of the greater number of the crew, but address¬ 
ing the mate, said— 

“ Mr Boss, it is fortunate for us that these strange sails 
have turned out to be British merchantmen. Had they 
proved to be French privateers, we should have made 
but a poor stand, I fear, notwithstanding our eight cai- 

ronades.” 

“ What makes you think so?” said he, 

“ AVhy, there is not a vessel that heaves in sight, said I, 

“ but the men look as it they wished themselves anyvhere 
but wliere they arc.” 

“Avast there, niy inaii!” said he. “Wh.atl do you 
mean to say that they would not stand by tlieir guns while 
ihei-c was a chance? Yes, they would, and long after; and, 
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if you think otherwise, all I say is, you form opinions and 
talk of what you know nothing about,'’ 

Casting an angry look at me—the only one he ever gave 

—he squirted his quid over the bulwarks, and was walking 
away, when I stopped him. 

“If I have given you offence, Mr Eoss, nothing was 
farther from my intention. I cannot but observe the alarm 
caused by every sail that heaves in sight until she is made 
out to be a friend. Now, the little time I was at sea, be¬ 
fore I fell overboard and was saved by you, every sail that 
hove in sight made the hearts of all on board leap for 

joy.” 


Ho! ho I and he laughed aloud. “ Are you on that 
tack, my messmate 1 You are quite out in your reckoning, 
and becalmed in a fog; but I shall soon blow it away! 
There is not a man on board with whom I would not go 
into action with the fullest reliance upon his courage; and, 
were we to meet a French privateer, you would quickly see 
such a change as would satisfy you that my confidence is 
not misplaced. Every face, that the moment before expressed 
anxiety and alarm, would brighten up with joy; every man 
would stand to his gun as cheerfully as to the helm. It 
IS their liberty the poor fellows are afraid of being deurived 
of by our own men-of-war-the liberty to toil for thet 
parents or wives where they can get better wages than the 
Government allows. Danger, in any form, they meet un¬ 
daunted when duty calls; it is for their countrymen they 

quail. Were the smallest sloop-of-war in the British navy 
to heave in sight, and a boat put off from her with a boy 
of a midshipman and eight or ten men, eveiy one on board, 
who had not a protection, would shake in his shoes at 
her approach; yet, against an enemy, every man would 
an 0 113 gun until his ship was blown out of the water ” 
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new and painful feeling came over me as he spoke. 
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crew had now joined me, and aU eyes were directed to the 
entrance of the bay. Only a few minutes had ekpsed 
this pleasing bope-for it was stiU dullish on the hon^n 
Avhen the report of a gun from seaward of ns, so near tha 
thought it was alongside, made us start and look round. 
Each of us seemed as if we had been turned into stone by 
the alarming sound; while, so sudden was the revulsion of 
feeling, in my own case, that my heart almost ceased to 
beat. There, not half-a-league to windward of us, lay a 
frigate, with her sails shaking in the wind, and a boat, 
well-manned, with an officer in her stern, putting off from her. 

So completely were we overcome by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of this dreaded object, which seemed to emerge from 
darkness, as the sun’s first rays fell upon and whitened her 
sails, that wc stood incapable of thought or action. The 
well-manned barge was carried, by the faint breeze and 
impetus of her oars, almost as swift as a gull on the wing. 
The report of the gun brought the captain and mate upon 
deck before we had recovered from our stupor. 

“ Bear a hand, men!” cried Ross, as he sprung upon 
deck. “ Man the tacklefalls 1 clear the boat I and give them 

a run for it at least.” 

Roused by his voice, every nerve was, strained, the boat 
lowered, and we in her, ready to push qff, when the captain 

called over the side— 

“ My lads, do as you think for the best; but it is of no 
use to try. The frigate’s boat will be under our stern ero 

you can gain way.” 

I stood in the act of pushing off, when the object we 
were going to strain every nerve to avoid swept round the 
stern, and grappled us. We hopelessly threw our oars 
upon the thwarts, and prepared to reascend the vessel, to 
settle with the captain and bring away our chests. As for 
myself, I had no call to leave the boat. All I possessed in 
the w(.>rld was upon my person, and half-a-guinea given me 
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'Then I left, and with much less prospect of its termination. 
I would stand for hours gazing upon the White Craig, the 
eastern extremity of the Pentland Hills, and wish I was 
npon it, until my eyes were suffused with tears. I begged 
hard for the first lieutenant to give me leave to go on shore, 
if only for eight-aiid-forty hours, to visit my parents; but 
he refused my request, fearful of my not returning. Seve¬ 
ral of the hands on board, natives of Edinburgh, wlio had 
been long in the Edgar, obtained leave. With one of them 


I sent a letter to my father, who came the following day 
It was a meeting of sorrow, not unmixed with upbraidings, 
on his part, for what I had done j but we parted with 
regret he to do wliat he could to obtain my discharge, I 
under promise not to act so precipitately in future, if I was 
once more a free agent. What steps were taken 1 know 
not, for next morning we received orders to sail for the 

_ TTr 11 A _ 


J-Tore. We had many faces on board that looked as long as 
my own, for there were still several who had obtained pro¬ 
mise of leave whose turn had not come round, Wallace, 
one of the mess I was in, had not been in his native city 
for ton years, having been all that time voluntarily on board 
of inen-of-war, either at home or on foreign stations. He 
was to liavc had two days’ leave the very morning we 
sailed, and had doomed ten gold guineas, which he"^ had 
long kept for such purpose, to be expended in a blow-out 
m Edinburgh, among his relations and friends. When 
the boatswain piped to weigh anchor, Wallace, who was 
captain of the forctop, ran to his berth, opened his chest, 
00 ' out IS long-hoarded store, and came on deck with it 
m his hand. His looks bespoke rage and disappointment, 
or ering upon insanity. He gazed upon the distant city 
that shone upon the gently swelling hills glancing back the 
sun s rays, then at tlie purse of gold in his hand. He 
seemed incapable of speech. A bitter smile curled his 
P, bespeaking tlie most intense scorn. I looked on, won- 
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dering what he meant to do. It was but the scene of a 
minute. Suddenly raising his hand, he threw the purse 
and gold over the side with aU his force, exclaiming:— 
“Go, vile trash! what use have I for you now? The first 
action may lay me low!” Then, as if relieved from some 
oppressive load, he mounted the rattlings to his duty with 
a smile of satisfaction; and we bore away for the ISTore. 
where I was draughted on board the RejAdse, sixty-four, 
and departed upon a cruise along the coast of Brittany; at 
times lying off Brest harbour, and at others, standing along 
the coast in search of the enemy. Employed in this mono¬ 
tonous duty, month followed month, and year after year 
passed away. 

It was now the year 1799. The century was drawing 
to a close; but the interminable war seemed only com¬ 
mencing. I had become almost callous to my fate. We 
were standing along, under a steady breeze, as close in 
shore as we could with safety to the vessel. It was the 
dog-watch; and I had only been a short time turned in 
when our good ship struck upon some sunken rocks with 
such force that I thought she had gone to pieces. Every 
one in a moment turned out. The night was as dark as 
pitch, and the sea breaking over us, w^hile we lay hard and 
fast. Everything was done to lighten her in vain. She 
was making water very fast, in spite of all our exertions at 
the pumps. StiU there was not the smallest confusion on 
board. Our discipline ■was as strict, and our officers as 
promptly obeyed, as they were before our accident. As the 
tide rose, the wind shifted, and blew a gale right upon the 
shore, causing the ship to beat violently. Day at length 
dawned, and there, not one hundred fathoms from our deck, 
lay a rocky and desolate-looking shore. We had been 
forced over a reef of sunken rocks that "were not in our 
charts; and, during the darkness, as Avas supposed, had 
been carried in-shore b^^ some ciu'rent; but, howeA’^er it had 
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happened, there we were, in a serious scrape, the sea break¬ 
ing over our decks, and our hold full of water. 

Soon after daybreak we could perceive the peasantry 
crowding down to the water’s edge. Everything had been 
done that skill and resolution could accomplish, to save the 
vessel, but in vain. We had nothing before our eyes but 
instant death. The sea ran so high that no boat could live 
for a moment in the broken water between us and the shore. 
The French peasantry were making no effort for our safety, 
but running about and looking on our deplorable situation* 
with apparently no other feeling than that of curiosity. At 
this time, James Paterson, an Edinburgh lad, volunteered 
to make the attempt to swim to the shore with a log-line, 
and fearlessly let himself over the side. It was, to all ap¬ 
pearance, a hopeless attempt; for every one felt assured 
that he would be beat to death against the rocks that lined 

the beach, on which the waves were beating with crreat 
fury. 

It was a period of fearful suspense; yet, dreadful as our 
situation was, there was not the least unnecessary noise on 
board. All was prompt attention and obedience The 
weather was extremely cold, and the sea, at times, making 
a complete breach over the ship, which we expected every 
moment to go to pieces. As for myself, I meant to stow 
below and perish with her, rather than to float about 
rinsed and maimed, and drown at last. One half of 
the crew were only dressed in their shirts and trousers 
without shoes or stockings, as they had leaped from their 
hammocks. AVhen she struck, we had no leisure to put on 
more than our trousers. Thus we stood, holding on by the 
nettmgs, or anything we could lay hold of, to prevent our 
being washed off the decks, with our eyes anxiously watching- 
he progress of the brave Paterson, who swam like an otter 
the boatswain and his mates serving out the line to him* 
VVe saw liim near the rocks, and the people making signs 
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to him. Ihis was the point of greatest danger, but, by tho 
aid of the peasants, he surmounted it. 

Those on the beach gave a shout, which we replied to 
from the deck. A hawser was made fast to the line, and 
secuied on shore. It was not until now that we began to 
hope; and with this hope arose an anxiety on the part of 
every one to save what they could. I strove to reach my 
chest, in which were a pair of new shoes and five guineas, 
but my efforts, like those of the others, were vain^ our 
under decks were flooded several inches, and everything was 
loose and knocking about in the most furious manner, from 
the rolling and pitching of the vessel upon the rocks, so 
that I was but too happy to reach the decks without being 
crushed to death. All I regretted was my shoes; the money 
I cared not for, and do not think I would have taken it, 

as we expected to be plundered as soon as we got to the 
beach. 

After a great deal of fatigue, we all got safe to land, and 
now the plundering began. Tliere were no regular soldiers 
on the spot, but a great many of the peasantry had firelocks 
and bayonets, and stood over us, stripping those of the men, 
who had them, of their jackets and hats. At first, we were 
disposed to resist, but soon found it to be of no use. One 
of the fellows seized the chain of the watch belonging to one 
of our men, and was in the act of pulling it from the pocket, 
when the owner. Jack Smith, struck him to the ground "with 
a blow of his fist. The next moment poor Smith lay a life¬ 
less corpse upon the sand, felled by a stroke from the butt 
end of a musket. 

There was no one present who seemed to have or who 
assumed any authority, to whom our officers might appeal 
for protection; they were not more respected than the men; 
all were searched and robbed as soon as they arrived from 
the wreck. Poor Smith’s fate taught us submission, even 
while our bosoms burned with a desire for vengeance. One 
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of my messmates said aloud—“ I would cheerfully stand 
before the muzzle of one of the old Repulse's thirty-twos, 
were she charged to the mouth with grape well laid, to 
sweep these French robbers from the face of the earth. As 
for myself, they took nothing from me. I had twopence in 
the pocket of my trousers; when I saw what was going on, 
I took it out and held it in my hand while they searched 
me. I more than once thought they were going to strip me 
of my nether garments, and give me in exchange a pair of 
their own gun-mouthed rags, which would scarcely have 
reached my knees; for several of them looked at them as if 
tliey felt inclined to make the exchange; but I escaped, and 

felt thankful. 

We stood for several hours shivering upon the beach 
without food, fire, or water, while the plunderers were busy 
picking up anytliing that drifted ashore, but still keeping a 
strict watch over usj at length, the chief magistrate of a 
neighbouring small town arrived, and to him our ofllcers 
complained of the usage we had received. He only shook 
his head, and shrugged his shoulders, when the body of 
Smith was pointed out to him. What could we do? A 
grave was dug for him on the spot where lie was murdered, 
and we were marched off into the interior. It was well on 
in the afternoon before we reached the place where we were to 
lialt. It was a small poverty-stricken-like town, with an old 
ruinous church and churchyard, surrounded by high walls, 
with an iron gate close by. Into this chill, desolate place, 
we were crowded by the soldiers, the gate locked upon us, and 
sentinels placed around the building. Here we remained until 
the evening, when there was served out to every man a 
small loaf, black as mud; yet, black as it was, I never 
ate a sweeter morsel; for neither I nor any of my com¬ 
panions had tasted any food since the evening before. 

But liow shall I express the horror we felt when we 
found we were to remain where we were, in this old. ruined 
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charnel-house of a church, which could scarcely contain us 
all, unless we stood close together. To lie down was out 
of the question; and, although we could, there were neither 
straw, blankets, nor covering of any kind, to screen us from 
the cold. We implored in vain to be removed; but these 
privations, bad as they were, did not annoy us so much as 
the idea of spending the long dark night in such a miserable 
place. By far the greater number of us believed as firmly 
in the reality of ghosts as we did in our own existence; and, 
of all places in the world, a church and churchyard, from 
time immemorial, have been their favourite haunts, and 
the terror of all who believe in their reality—even those who 
affect to disbelieve in the visits of spirits to this earth, feel 
sensations which they would not choose to own, when in a 
churchyard, in a dark night, Avitli gravestones and crumbling 
human bones around them. Of all men seamen are the 
most superstitious, and give the most ready credence to 
ghost stories. The unmanning feeling of fear, that had not 
touched a single heart in the extremity of our danger from 
the storm, vi’^as now strongly marked in every face, exagger¬ 
ated by a horror of we knew not what. Fear is contagious 
—W'e huddled together, and peered fearfully around, expect¬ 
ing every moment to see some appalling vision or hear some 
dreadful sound. Our sense of hearing was painfully acute 
—the smallest noise made us start; but our feelings w’ere 
too much racked to remain long at the same intensity—they 
gradually became more obtuse as the night wore on, until 
we at length began to entertain each other with fearful 
stories of ghosts; feeling a strange satisfaction in increasing 
the gloomy excitement under which we laboured. Had any 
of us begun a humorous story, with the view of diverting 
our thoughts from their present bent, and the circumstances 
we were in, I am certain he w'ould have been silenced in no 
gentle manner. 

We might have been about two hours or less in this 
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at secon l hand, from the authority of others. No one 

asserted they themselves had ever seen anything out of 

the ordinary course of nature except Bob Nelson, and his 

was calculated to lead a more prejudiced observer astray. It 
was as follows— 

It was during a voyage I made to New York from 
Greenock, in the brig Gochraney that I once saw, with my 
own eyes, a strange sight, such as I hope never to witness 
again. Our cargo consisted of dry goods, and we had 
several emigrants as passengers; in particular, a family of 
six in the cabin, the husband and wife, with four children; 
they were wealthy, and had sold off their farm stock to pur¬ 
chase land, and settle somewhere in America. When they 
came on board at the quay of Greenock, they were accom¬ 
panied by a great many relations and friends, who took a 
most affectionate leave of them; in particular one old wo¬ 
man, the mother of the emigrant’s wife. Her wailings were 
most pitiable; she wrung her hands, and stood as if rooted 
to our decks. I heard her say more than once— 

‘ Mary, I feel I shall never see you more, nor these 

lovely babes. 0 why will you leave your aged mother to 
go mourning to her grave?’ 

“ Her daughter looked more like one dead than alive, as 
.she lay sobbing upon the breast of her husband, her mother 
holding one of her hands between both of hers. Poor soul, 

she looked as if her heart was breaking, but spoke not; at 
length, the husband said— 

““O woman, have you no feeling for your daughter?’ 

‘‘ The old woman’s grief seemed, all at once, turned into 
rage: .she let her daughter’s hand drop, and, raising her 

hands, cursed him for depriving her of her daughter; con¬ 
cluding with— 

“‘But, James, remember wliat I .sny; dead or alive, I 
eliall yet see my iMary.’ 

‘‘The poor jmung woman was carried below in a faint 
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and tlic old daaie was conveyed from the deck by the friends, 
for we were by this time cast loose, and leaving our berth. 
For several days I saw nothing of the farmers family, as 
they were very sick; but the children had now begun to 
play about ihe deck, and their father would leave the cabin 
for a short time, once or twice a-day, for his wife remained 
very ill, and confined to her bed. The haglike appearance 
of the old woman, in her rage, had made a great impression 
on mo, and had evidently sunk the spirits of the young 
people; for I often saw, when the husband came on deck, 
that he was much dejected. I felt it strange that the 
figure of the old woman often occurred to my mind when I 
looked at him; and I several times dreamed I saw her in 
my sleep, .os I had seen her in Greenock, but her appear¬ 
ance was more pale and hideous, and had so great an effect 

upon me, that I always awoke in an agony, and cursed her 
from my heart. 

‘'About mid-passage we met with westerly gales and rough 
weather, which caused the passengers to keep below for 
several days, and retarded our passage much. It was blow¬ 
ing very hard. It was my turn at the wheel. In the mid- 
Watch we had occasional showers. The clouds were scud¬ 
ding along in immense bodies over the face of the moon,’ 
Wliich was just at the full, so that we had, at times, bright 
moonlight for a minute or two, tlien gloom; but the night 
was not dark. I might have been at the wheel half my time 
01 so. Aly eye was fixed ahead to watch the set of the 
waves, save when I glanced to the compass. I thought I 
saw something upon the bowsprit in the gloom that was 
not there a moment before. I looked aloft to see for a 
break in the clouds that the moon might shew me more dis¬ 
tinctly what it was. I looked ahead a^in, and there it still 
was, but nearer the bows of the vessel. Still I could not 
make out what it was. Soon a burst of moonlight shone 
forth, and I saw it resembled a human figure, but whethei 
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man or woman I could not tell, for the moon was as sud¬ 
denly obscured as it had shone forth. I felt very queer; 
being certain it was none of the crew—for the whole watch 
was aft at the time—and I was sure that all the passengers 
were below, and no one had come on deck since the watch 
had been changed. I looked at the spot where I had seen 
it, and it was gone. I felt the greatest inclination to tell 
what I had seen; but the fear of being laughed at, made me 
say nothing of it at this time; I, however, never wished so 
much for anything in my life as that my spell at the wheel 
was over, and the watch passed. When, at length, I was 
released, I crept to the foxa, and tumbled into my hammock, 
but could not close an eye for thinking of what I had seen. 

“Well, my mates, I was then, as I am now, in a pretty 
mess, and wished myself as heartily out of the Cochrane as 
we all do ourselves out of this old foundered hulk of a 
church. I was fairly aground with fear, and felt all of a 
tremble for the nights I must pass on board before we 
reached New York, where I was determined to leave the 
brig if I saw any more such sights. For a few days the 
gale continued, sometimes blowing very hard, at others 
more moderate, but nothing uncommon occurred. At length 
it abated, and we had pleasant weather. I began to think 
I had been deceived, and was glad I had not spoken of 
what I had seen to any of the crew. It was the afternoon, 
towards evening. I was again at the wheel. The sun 
was setting in a bed of clouds, as gaily coloured as a ship 
rejoicing—the colours of all nations floating aloft, from the 
point of her bowsprit to the end of her jib-boom. The 
four children were playing upon deck, laughing and full of 
joy at being once more relieved from their long confinement 
in the cabin. I looked at their innocent gambols and at 
the beautiful sky by turns, as much as my duty would 
allow, and felt more happy than I bad done since we sailed, 
ft was so pleasant to look ahead; for every face on deck 
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wore a pleasing and happy aspect. 1 

rMlten-s gambols; but I almost dropped at the jW. 

My hands and limbs refused to do their o • ^ 

fnrl me close by the children, stood the exact represent 

tion of the old woman— so stern, so u J 

that I cannot express it; but she n-as pale as the fom o^ 

the crest of a wave. I could not ca ou ^ 
power either to move tongue or limb- The ^ S 

vessel eaUed the attention of the mate to me, who^sung^^^^^ 

to hold her steady. 


I 


to hold ner sianuy. x heard him, vision 

bead. One of the crew seized the wheel. 
me with astonishment. I stood rivetted to the apo*, pomt 
ii... to where the spectre stood; but no one saw anytl „ 
bm myself. The captain was below in the cabin, wi 
farmer and his wife-the latter of whom was k“0'™ 
tlie crew to be very ill. As I looked to the unear bly fi^ie, 
attracted by a power I could not resist, the c i 
tinned their play. The features of the old woman, I tboi g , 
relaxed, and a sadne.s,s came over them, but it was of u 
earthly expression. The figure glided from the children to 
the cabin-companion, and disappeared below, w en i as 
suddenly came again upon deck, accompanied by the farmer 
wife, pale and wasted. Both gazed upon the children. 
The young woman appeared to wring her bands in giea 
distress, as I bad .seen her before she was carried below; 
but the old woman hurried her over tlie side of the brig, 

and I saw no more of them. When they dis,appeared, my 

faculties returned. I trembled as if I had been in an ague, 
and the cold sweat stood in large drops upon my forehead. 
The mate and crew thought that I had been in a fit, nnti 
told them what I had seen. They looked rather serious, 
but were much inclined to laugh at me. The mate began 
to iaw me a little on my fancies. All had passed in a 
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minute or two. Scarce had the mate spoken a dozen of 
words, when the captain hurried upon deck, much affected, 
and called to one of the female steerage passengers to go 
instantly to the cabin and assist, as he feared the farmer’s 
wife was dead. The mate ceased to speak, and the rest of 
the crew looked as amazed as I did at the strange occur¬ 
rence. The captain came to us. When he heard my strange 
story, he shook his head, and only said it was a remarkable 
occurrence; but I had been deceived by some illusion, and 
commanded us not to speak of it, for distressing the poor 
husband. We resolved to obey liim, as we were by this 
time nearly in with the land, and expected to make it next 
day, which we did; and the poor farmer was helped ashore, 
almost as death-like as the body of liis wife, which was 
buried in Kew York. I sailed several trips- afterwards in 
the Cochrane, but never saw anything out of the common 
afterwards in her or anywhere else.” 

The first rays of the rising sun shone upon us all sound 
asleep, as quiet and undisturbed as if we had passed the 
night under the roofs of our fathers’ houses; but I was 
cold, stiff, and sore when I awoke. I had passed the night 
upon a flat gravestone outside of the church, for want of 
room within, without any covering but my shirt and trousers 
^—all I had saved from the wreck. There was not a cha¬ 
racter engraved on the stone that was not as distinctly 
marked on my body. It was of no use grumbling or being 
cast down—we were fairly adrift, and must go with the 
current. It was now that the buoyancy of a sailor’s mind 
burst forth. The old church and churchyard resounded 
with shouts and laughter, that made the French sentinels 
think we had all gone mad. Some were busy at leap-frog, 
others were pursuing each other among the ruins and tomb¬ 
stones—all were in active exertion for the sake of warmth, 
and to beguile the time; while the French gathered out¬ 
side wherever they could obtain a sight of us, and looked 
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on in amazement at our frolics. I am certain they were not 
without fear for us; for a few of the lads had contrived to 
clamber to the top of the ruins; and were amusing them¬ 
selves by antics, at the hazard of their necks, and throwing 
small pieces of lime at us below. The officer in command 


called to them to come down; but they knew not what he 
said. Some of them cried out, in answer to his call— 
Speak like a Christian if you want us to understand you, 
and don’t wow like a dog.” At this moment, Nick Wil¬ 
liams, one of our maintop men, had scaled the highest point 
of tlie walls, and had, at the risk of his life, contrived to 
perch himself upon the crumbling stone, and was huzzaing 
most vociferously. It was a daring and foolhardy feat. A 
shout of admiration rose from the outside of the walls, when 
a real British cheer answered it from within. Whether the 
officer was enraged at the apparent defiance and disobedi¬ 
ence to his commands, I know not, but several muskets 
were fired through the rails of the gate, and the balls recoiled 
from the walls. A shout of rage burst from us; and a seri¬ 
ous conflict was only prevented by the prudence of the petty 
officers who were among us; for the enraged seamen had 
begun to collect stones from the base of the ruined walls to 
hurl at the dastardly guards, who were shouting, Vive la 
Nation /” “ Vive la Repvhlique!" Our boatswain, who was 
a cool and resolute old tar, seeing that the storm was still 
on the verge of bursting out—for we looked upon their cries 
as insulting as their balls—by a happy thought, struck up 
the national air, ‘‘ God save the King,” wffiich we sung with 
an enthusiasm and strength of lungs never, I am certain, 
surpassed before or since. If it had no melody, it had a 
tone and sound equivalent to botli. Many who .still held 
the stones in their hands, which they had lifted to hurl at 
the guards, struck them together like cymbals, in regular 
time, to increase the noise. The efiect was most exhilarat¬ 
ing, and produced the desired effect of turning our angry 
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feeling into g(^od-liumour. So pleased were we, tliat we 
gave them “Rule Britannia” in tlie same style, until we 
forgot, in our enthusiasm, that we were prisoners, hungry, 
cold, and naked. Scarce had the last loud cadence died 
away, when the gate was tlirown open, and a miserable 
allow'ance of the same black bread was served out to 
us, with plenty of water, and the gate once more shut 
against us. 

It was very strange that, among more than five hundred 
of us, not one knew a word of French, and there were none 
of those who entered tlie enclosure could speak a word of 
English, so that we knew not what those who had the 
power over us meant to do. We conjectured that they in¬ 
tended to keep us where we were until we were exchanged; 
and had already begun to canvass the possibility of breaking 
out of the hated church and yard, and making a bold push 
for our liberty, in tlie following night, by overpowering our 
guards, seizing their arms, and passing along the coast, 
until we reached some of the small ports, and making 
prizes of all the ves.sels in it, and setting sail for England. 
A council was actually deliberating in the church, composed 
of the petty officers and a few of our picked hands, when 
our attention was roused by the sound of martial music 
approaching the churchyard, where it halted, and we were 
soon after turned out, and numbered to the officer in 
command. 

The party who had just arrived consisted of two compa¬ 
nies of soldiers of the line, regularly clothed and armed, as 
the French troops were ; while those under whose charge 
we had been were only the armed peasantry of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. We hoped the change would be for our advan¬ 
tage. We saw at once we were going to be conveyed into the 
interior. Go where we must, we felt we could not be worse 
fed, lodged, or used than we had been. No harsh word 
was used to us by the regular troops; and, before we had 
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been a few hours on the road, we understood each other well 
enough by dumb show, and marched on in good humour j 
we walking in the middle of them like a drove of bullocks, 
as frolicsome as children, singing, laughing, and putting 
practical jokes upon each other, to beguile the way. Scarce 
had we travelled a couple of miles, until my bare feet be¬ 
came sore from the small stones and bruises; yet I limped 
on in the best manner I could, and as cheerfully as possible. 
I n as in the front as we were on the point of entering 
a village; the soldiers in file enclosing us on either side, 
and bringing up the rear, so that we could not walk faster 
01 slower than they chose. A few hundred yards from the 
entrance of the village, those in front turned round, and 
pointing to the fowls of various kinds that were feeding on 
the highway before us, made signs which w^e readily under¬ 
stood, and nodded significantly; they then drew to each 
side of the road, and we behind them, leaving a gap in the 
middle of the way like the prongs of a fork closed at the 
base. The ducks, hens, and other fowls became alarmed as 
we came close upon them, and ran for shelter to the vacant 
space in the middle, when the front closed, and all were 
secured by those in the centre; the poor people, their 
owners, calling in vain for restitution of their property. 
The soldiers would not allow them to come within their 
ranks; and, at night, when we stopped, the former procured 
wood for us to dress the stolen fowls, after having received 
their proportion. This, I confess, was a species of robbery; 
but we were starved by the allowance of government, and 
we were in an enemy’s country, who had plundered the 
shipwrecked mariner cast upon their shores. We thought, 
therefore, although, of course, the reasoning was wrong, that, 
in appropriating whatever we could lay hands upon, we 
were merely making fair and just reprisals for the losses we 
had sustained at the hands of our captors; but, the truth is, 
we troubled ourselves very little about the right or wrong ol 
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tion Sho took the shoes and gave them to me. I 
my little cash; she gently put my hand aside, and, by g 

mide me know that I was welcome to 

a female so lovely as this 

;::: looTs were® o mild, so benevolent, she looked like an 
ancrel sent from heaven to administer to our wants. Ne 
before or since have I felt the same sensation so intensely 

It was delightful; it was painful. I felt 
throat. I could have wept, and have found relief in it, but 

I was surrounded by those who would have made sport of 
my emotion. I retired a few paces to make way foi otheis 
in silence. I dared not utter a sound, lest my feelings 
overpowered me, but stood and gazed at the lovely creature 

untif she retired. I felt as if everything to be 
eartli was concentrated in her person and mind. Had I bee 
an admiral I would have gloried in calling her mine ; had 
it been necessary I could have faced death or any danger, to 
free her from trouble or grief, with a feeling of joy and 
exultation. Many a time has this fair creature been embo¬ 
died in my mind’s eye, as fair and lovely as she was then, 

Idut I never saw her again. i . ♦ 

ISIany others of the good inhabitants of Eennes adminis¬ 
tered to our wants. I got, besides the shoes, a substitute 
for a jacket, and a straw hat from an old man. Indeed, we 
saw ill our route scarce any others except old men, women, 

-1 • ♦ _^ ^ ^rrr 1TT T T1 


and boys. Women were driving the carts, and working in 
the fields, and doing the work done by the men in Britain. 
From Eennes we were marched to Perche, our final destina¬ 
tion, in the same manner as we had been from tbe coast, 
and lodged in prison; but I found it no prison to me; 
men were so scarce at this time in France that we were 
allowed to work out of prison if we chose, and only visited 

once a-week to pass muster, and receive our allowance so 

found 
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prison—a cart and i)l()iigli-wriglit residing a short distance 
from town. 

Citizen Yauquin, in secret, was a staunch Koyalist; but, 
in his common conversation, a Republican. To me he was 
extremely kind, but our communications were very limited, 
from my want of knowledge of French; but I was picking 
it up with rapidity, and we soon contrived to understand 
each other pretty Avell. 

It was now well on in the spring, and the weather warm 
and agreeable. I was busy at my Avork, when Yauquin, 
who Avas a stout, hale old man, came to me; there was some¬ 
thing comic in the expression of his countenance, joy and 
vexation seemed by turns to pass over it, and at times to 
struggle for mastery; he looked cautiously around lest any 
one might OA’erliear us, then said— 

“Ah, France! beautiful France I these cursed Democrats 
have dimmed your glory, and ruined you! ^Ve have lost 
our fleet in Egypt, and Ave fly before tlie Germans. Y^hat 
can we have but defeat, AAdiile the be.st blood in France 
either has been slied by her sons, or languishes in obscurity. 
Could we be freed from the ruffians that tyrannize over us 
in any AA\ay but tliis? ^Ve have suffered much, and must 
suffer more, before Ave see the glories of France shine as 
they once shone in the courts of her kings. Ha! Elder, 
your sailors arc the devils that humble France; from 3 mur 
riches the seas are covered with your ships, and tlie brave 
French, plundered by their rulers, have few. Ydiat could 
be done with sixteen ships Avhen fifty Avere upon them?” 

Piqued by his national vanity, I replied— 

“ Had Nelson had half tlie number, tlierc would liaA'e 
been no fighting.” 


“ AVhy no fighting, Monsieur?” said he. 

“ Because they Avould have run if they could,” replied I; 
“ or struck Avhen they saAv no chance— that’s all I have to 
say on the subject. If you please let us change it, my friend.” 
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" By all means,” said be, “let us change it. We are a 
ruined and undone people since we lost our King. The 
great nation are a people without a head; and, when a 
house wants the head, all goes wrong.” 

“ You and I are at one on this point,” replied I. But 
how comes it that you are as democratic as any one in the 
neighbourhood when politics is the subject of discourse? 
It is not so in Britain. Every man speaks his mind; yet 
we have a king and a kingly government. I was led to 
believe, before I left home, that in France alone there was 

liberty: for all men were equal—freedom and equality 
being the law of the land.” 

“0 Monsieur Elder!” exclaimed he, “freedom and 
equality are the worst tyranny, as I shall shew you by my 
sad experience. When all men make the law, who is to 
obey? Better one tyrant than one million; for, when 
every one thinks he is a law-maker, no one thinks of obey- 
ing the law farther than it pleases himself. Listen to me, 
and you shall hear the truth as 1 have experienced it, and 
many thousands in France as well as I:— 

“ W])cn first the people of France began to give atten¬ 
tion to the writers and haranguers against the oppression 
which we, no doubt, suffered, no one was more enthusiastic 
than I was for the removal of the abuses; and I thought 
no sacrifice could be too great to have them removed. I 
was, at the time, carpenter to the great chateau which you 
see in tlic distance. Our old lord, lYho was a severe master, 
had died only a few years before, and had not the love of a 
single peasant in his wide domains; but his son was the 
reverse of his parent—the friend and benefactor of every 
one on his estate; yet he inherited a fund of animosity 
which it would have taken years of his kindness and 
humanity to have obliterated. In this state of matters 
the troubles broke out. He was on the side of the people’ 
and aided, as far as in him lay, the cause of improvement in 
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fclie state, until the factions in Paris—who, ruling the silly 
multitude, led them to believe that they were ruled by 
them struck at the root of all good government by insult¬ 
ing and imprisoning the King. From this time, he took 
no active part in the commotions, but remained at his 
chateau. I was his overseer, and managed his affairs. I 
loved him with all my soul, for he was worthy of my love. 
My ideas went still farther than his went, and I felt not 
displeased with anything that had as yet occuiTed^ for I 
knew the tenacity with which the aristocracy clung to their 
pi i^ ileges, but the cunning and designing men who, under 
the faint shew of obeying the people, ruled them at their 
will for mischief and disorder, ultimately, by taking the 
life of the King, took the key-stone out of the arch which 
sheltered the people, and brought the whole fabric of civil 
order about their ears. I was confounded at the blindness 
I had laboured under; and, from that hour, my whole ideas 
changed. But, alas! it was too late; and even those that 
had lent a willing hand trembled at the mischief they had 
done. Benefits are soon forgot; but the remembrance of 
injuiies are indelible. Kumbers of needy plunderers had 
arrived from Paris, and overspread these peaceful plains like 
evil spirits, rousing the worst feeling of our peasantry into 
action. As yet, no serious outrage had been committed in 
this quaiter, but I too plainly saw that it would not long 
be deferred. I requested my dear master to fly, as many 
others had done; for blood had begun to flow like water in 
Paris and the provinces—not the blood of the guilty, but 
the blood of the noble and virtuous; for, alas! France had 
become the arena in the remorseless war of poverty against 
piopeity. The whole fabric of social order had been dis¬ 
solved, and men had returned to their original state of 
barbaiism, like jackalls or wolves, only banding together 
ivhen they scented plunder. To be rich or nobly born was 
a crime of the deepest dye, only to be atoned by* blood. L 
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with extreme pain, saw the storm gathering, and could only 
deplore it; and what added to my anguish, was, I dared not 
argue against them; for our old and worthy magistrates had 
been deposed, and others, more in the spirit of the tunes, 
appointed. As yet, no blood had been shed in Perche, but 
numbers were immured in prison; and, had I given t e 
least cause of suspicion, I would have been placed beyond 
the power of lending that aid to the distressed which I was 
resolved to afford them, or perish in the attempt. Several 
times I had entreated my young lord to fly, and avoid the 
storm; but my entreaties were in vain. He thought fai 

too well of his fellow-men. 

“ At length a rumour reached us that two commissioners 
were on their way to the chateau to sequestrate it for the 
use of the state: immediately there was a violent commo¬ 
tion amongst the people—fearful of losing their share of 
the plunder, all marched in a tumultuous manner to assault 
it. Aware of what might ensue—for blood had begun to 
flow—I got my young lord disguised as one of my workmen, 
and set to his bench—that very one at wliich you work— 
and joined the crowd as they approached the chateau. To 
prevent suspicion, no one shouted louder than I, ‘ Down 
with the Tyrants!’—‘Down with the Aristocrats!’—‘ Vive 
la Nation Vive la Repuhlique!' We entered the 
chateau, which was searched in vain for my young lord. 
It was now that the true spirit of the peasantry shewed it¬ 
self in all its deformity; everything of value was in a short 
time carried off* or destroyed; while every quarter resounded 
with execrations and cries for blood—the oppressions of 
the father were alone remembered. How it occurred I have 
yet to learn, but the youthful aristocrat was discovered in 
my shop; this was a severe blow to me, for I was im¬ 
mediately seized by the furious crowd, charged by them 
with the worst of crimes in their eyes, the concealing from 
them a victim of their rage. It was a fearful hour. I ex- 
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pected to have been torn to pieces upon the spot. My 
presence of mind did not forsake me: I begged to be heard 
before the fatal daggers that were brandished around reached 
my heart. I stood firm until a pause of the storm, when I 
appealed to them not for mercy, but for revenge—revenge 
upon my lord before I died. “ I have been betrayed,” I 
cried, “ by some one. I appeal to yourselves for my former 
love of my country. Let me die, but let it be for my country, 
and let me be revenged upon the tyrants. Fire the chateau! 

Vive la Nation; ^ A has les Aristocrats; ‘ Vive la Eepuh- 
—and let me die by the light of the stronghold of 

tyranny enveloped in flo^mes. 

“ I now breathed more freely. Shouts rent the air; for 
like a weathercock is a mob—ever pointing as the last breath 
of wind blows. ‘ Fw’e VauquinT resounded from every 
lip- the chateau was enveloped in flames; its owner im- 
mersed in a duuge.m to await his doom, already fix^d be¬ 
fore the mock forms of justice were gone through, 
not the worse of me for the part I acted; every paper and 
article of plate bad been concealed for some days before. 
To s.ave, if possible, his life, no one was louder in denounc¬ 
ing my lord than myself, for his having dared to conceal 
l.imself in my shop. At my return, I began seriously to 
turn over in my mind what steps I was next to pursue for 
his safety now rendered difficult, almost beyond my power 
“come. I feared not death, nor any danger to my¬ 
self could my object have been attained by it. There ivas 
not’a moment to be lost; the following d.ay was to have 
been the d.ay of his trial and death. The commissioners 
load arrived from Paris, and a Kte was resolved to U got 
up to welcome them. In a state of anxiety I can hardly 
describe, I bustled about and w.aited upon the commis¬ 
sioners; but my chief object was to .ascertain 
where the arititocrats were confined. 


Think 


My lord was my 

ddlL'carorfor however much I h.ad, .at the commence- 
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ment of the revolution, wished for the abused power of the 
nobles to be reduced, I liad no wish for their ruiu, far less 
their murder; judge my horror when I learned that he was 
in the lower dungeon of the prison, to which there was only 
one entrance through the guard-room, which was constantly 
filled by the soldiers on guard. With a heart void of hope 
I retunied to my home. In an agony of mind I threw my¬ 
self upon my couch, that if possible I might exclude every 
other thought but the one that I W'ished to fix my whole 
attention upon: while I walked about, I felt like one dis- 
tracted. At length, I w’as so fortunate as to call to mind 
having, when a boy, heard my father tell that he had assist- 
cd my grandfather in securing a door into the lower dun¬ 
geon, that led into another even more loathsome, where 
the Huguenots were wont to be confined in the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth; this had a door which led into the 
outer court of the prison, the walls of which Avere in the 
hinder part, ruinous and neglected, as few of the present 
people in authority knew of such a dungeon; the old door 
having been long built up. A faint ray of hope shot 
through my mind; I started from my bed, and, concealing 
what tools I judged to be necessary, proceeded to the jail 
without being perceived—this was rendered the more easy 
as every one Avas engaged preparing for the fete. I re¬ 
mained under the shelter of the ruined wall until it was 
quite dark. A voice of mirth and revelry sounded in the 
front of that prison, whose gloomy walls and strong iron 
barred windows might, and no doubt did, enclose hearts 
more sorrowful than mine, but none more anxious. My situa¬ 
tion, solitary as it Avas, AA^as full of peril—I might be missed 
at the fete, and suspicion roused if I was so fortunate as to 
.'succeed; but I allowed no selfish thought to intrude. I was 
so fortunate as to find the low arched door I had heard my 
father speak of; after considerable labour it yielded to my 
e orts, and I entered the low and noisesome vault which had 
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lieard and re-echoed the groans of so many victims of tyranny, 
whose only fault was adhering to the dictates of their con¬ 
sciences against an intolerant priesthood. So baleful was the 
air I breathed, that I was forced to retire, or I had fallen to 
the damp floor; again I entered, for I heard the voice of 
my lord in prayer, and felt a new sort of assurance arise 
in my mind; there was no distinguishing one object from an¬ 
other, so impenetrable was the darkness, and the faint sound 
appeared to come from no particular side of the dungeon. I 
commenced groping with my hands, from the entrance, along 
the walls; it was a loathsome task, for they were damp and 
ropy, and loathsome reptiles ever and anon made me withdraw 
my fingers; still I groped on. At length I succeeded; the 
door was forced to yield to my skill and efibrts; all that di¬ 
vided me from him I soughtwas the strong planks and plaster. 
I struck a sharp single blow upon it, and paused—the voice 
of my master had ceased from the commencement of my 
work upon the second door. It was a period of intense 
anxiety, lest he should alarm his guards, if any of them 
had been in his dungeon. To my first signal no answer was 
made; he knew not that he had a friend so near, willing 
to sacrifice everything for his rescue. I struck a second 
blow, and again listened; I heard him utter a faint excla¬ 
mation of surprise, and all was again still. The third time 
I struck, and I heard a movement on the other side: the 
plaster was struck, piercing a small hole, and we were enabled 
to communicate. I found he was alone in his dismal 
duncreon. It was agreed that I was to return in two hours 

O 

with a disguise for him, after I had appeared at the fete; 
and, in the meantime, I loosened the fastening so as he 
could easily force it away should any thing happen to pre¬ 
vent my return; and, these arrangements being made, I 
took my departure, in the same stealthy manner in which I 
had reached him. 

AVlth my heart still anxious but more at ease, I joined 
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the festive throng, and, joining in the dance for a short time, 

then retired, got all ready, returned, with a view to relieve 

my lord from his dungeon, and had the unspeakable pleasure 

to see him beyond its walls, dressed as a peasant girl. Our 

parting was brief but sincere, my wishes for his safety were 

equal to the extent of my love, but I have never heard of 

him since j whether he went for La Vendee, or joined the 

allied army, I never knew. As soon as I saw him safe out 

of the town, I returned to the joyous group, and was among 

the last to leave it. My share in the escape ot my noble 

master was never even suspected; but from this time I have 

vished the fall of the tyrants that have ruled France with a 

rod of iron, and for the return of our King and nobility, 

until which time we can never hope for tranquUlity. I am 

not displeased at what can assist in aiding their overthrow 

but I feel, as a true Frenchman, humbled at every defeat 

our brave forces sustain. I love the beautiful fields of 

France and all her sons, but I hate the demagogues who at 
present rule her destinies.” 


Had I not been an exile against my will, I never had 

been more happy in my life than I was at this time. I, no 

aoubt, was a prisoner of war; but it was only in name.’ I 

never saw my prison but once a-w^eek, when I appeared at 

the muster to receive my jail alloAvance, and returned to 

citizen Vauquin’s in a few hours after, or strayed where I 

chose within the proscribed distance. Our visits to the 

prison always gave rise to an afternoon of merriment and 

pleasure—a meeting of friends. Not one of us wished to 
escape, or desired an exchange. 

I was always a fortunate fellow. The four months I was 
here I improred much in my drawing, and found the in¬ 
structions of poor Walden of the utmost service to me • and 

\ of Vauquin's, who had 

studied the arts at Pans. It was thus I spent my eveniugs • 
but I was never as yet allowed to enjoy my good fortune’ 
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WILLIE WASTLE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS WIFE. 

Kic a wife as Willie had! 

I wadna gie a button for her.” 

Boens. * 

“It was a very cruel dune thing in my neebor, Robert 
Burns, to mak a sang aboot my wife and me,” said Mr 
William Wastle, as he sat with a friend over a jug of reek¬ 
ing toddy, in a tavern near the Bridge-end in Dumfries 
where he had been attending the cattle market; “ I didna 
think it was neebor-like,” he added; “ indeed it was a rank 
libel upon baitli her and me; and I took it the worse, in¬ 
asmuch as I always had a very high respect for Maister 
Burns. Though he said that I ‘ dwalt on Tweed,’ and that 
I ‘ was a wabster,’ yet everybody kenned wha the sang was 
aimed at. Neither did my wife merit the description that 
has been drawn o’ her; for, though she was nae beauty, 
and hadna a face like a wax-doll, yet there were thousands 

* Mr Allan Cunningham, in his Life of Boms, states the following particulars 
respecting WilUe’g wife:—viz., that “ He was a fanner, who lived near Bums, at 
EUisland, She was a very singular woman—tea, she said, would be the ruin of 
the nation; sugar was a sore evil; wheaten bread was only fit for babes; earthen- 
ware was a pickpocket; wooden floors were but fit for thrashing upon; slated 
roofs, cold; feathers good enough for fowls. In short, she abhon*ed change: and 
whenever anything new appeared—such as harrows with iron teeth —* Ay 1 ay T 
she would exclaim, ‘ ye’ll see the upshot T Of all modern things she disliked 
china most—she called it ‘ burnt clay,* and said ‘ it was only fit for haudin* the 
broo 0 * stinkin’ weeds,* as she called tea. On one occasion, an English dealer in 
cups and saucers asked so much for his wares, that he exasperated a peasant who 
said, ‘ I caima purchase, but I ken ane that wiH Gang there,* said he, pohxting 
to the house of Willie’s wife, * dinna be blate or burd-moothed; ask a guid penny 
—she baa the siller 1* Away went the poor dealer, spread out his wares befon 
her, and summed up all by asking a double price, A blow from her cnimmocl 
was his instant reward, which not only fell on his person, but damaged his china 
‘ru leaxn ye,* quoth she, as she heard the saucers jingle, *to come wi* ye 
brazent English face, and yer bits o* burnt clay to me I’ She was an unlove! 
—her daughters, however, were beautiful.”—En, 



o’ vvaur looking women to be met wi^ tlian my Kirsty; and 
to say that her mither was a 'tinkler/ was very unjustifi¬ 
able, for her parents were as decent and respectable people 
in their sphere o’ life, as ye would hae found in a’ Niths- 
dale. Her faither had a small farm which joined on with 
one that I took a lease o’, when I was about one-and-twenty. 
Kirsty was about three years aulder; and, though not a 
bonny woman, she was, in many respects, as ye shall hear 
in the coorse o’ my story, a very extraordinary one. I was 
in the habit o’ seeing her every day, and as I sometimes 
was working in a field next to her, I had every opportunity 
0 observing her industry, and that, frae mornin’ till nicht, 
she was aye eideut. This gave me a far higher opinion o’ 
her than if I had seen her gaun about wi’ a buskit head ; 
and often, at meal-times, I used to stand and speak to her 
owre the dyke. But, after we had been acquainted in this 
manner for some months, W’hen the cheerfu’ summer weather 
came in, and the grass by the dyke-sides was warm and 
green, and the bonny gowans blossomed among it, I louped 
owre the dyke, and we sat doun and took our dinners to¬ 
gether. I couldna have believed it possible that a bit bare 
bannock and a drap skim milk wad gang doun sae deli¬ 
ciously, but never before had I partaken o’ onything that 
M as sae pleasant to the palate. One day I was quite sur- 
piised, when I found that my arm had slipped unconsciously 

round her waist, and, drawing her closer to my side, I seighed, 
and said—‘ 0 Kirsty, woman!’ 

She pulled away my hand from her waist, and looking 
me in the face, said—‘ Weel, Willie, man, wkat is’t?’ 

“ ‘ Kirsty,’ said I, ‘ I like ye.’ 

"' I thocht as meikle,’ quoth she, ‘ but could ye no hae 
said sae at ance.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps I could, dear,’ said I; 'but ye ken true love 
is aye blate; however, if ye hae iiae objections, I’ll gang 
yont, after fothering time the nicht, and speak to yer faither 
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and raither; and if they hae nae objections, and ye have yer 
providin’ ready, wi* yer guid-will and consent, I shall gie 
up oor names, and we shall be cried on Sabbath first.’ 

“' Oh,’ said slie, ‘ I hacna lived for five-aiid-twenty years 
without expectin’ to get a guidman some day; and I hae 
had my providin’ ready since I was eighteen, an’ a’ o’ my 
ain spinnin’ and bleachin’, an’ the lint bocht wi’ what I had 
wrocht for; so that I am behauden to naebody. My faither 
and mither have mair sense than to cast ony obstacle in the 
way o’ my weelfare; and, as ye are far frae bein’ disagree¬ 
able to me, if we are to be married, it may as weel be sune 
as syne, and we may be cried on Sunday if ye think proper.’ 

“ ‘ 0 Kirsty, woman!” cried I, and I drew my arm round 
her waist again, ‘ye hae made me as happy as a prince! 
I hardly ken which end o’ me is upmost 1’ 

“ ‘ Na, Willie,’ said she, ‘ there is nae necessity for ony 
nonsensical raptures, ye ken perfectly weel that yer head 
is upmost, though I hae heard ray faither talk about some 
idiots that he ca’s philosophers, who say that the world 
wliirls roond aboot like a cart-wheel on an axle-tree, and that 
ance in every twenty-four hours our feet are upmost, and our 
head downmost; but it will be lang or onybody get me to be¬ 
lieve in sic balderdash 1 As to yer being happy at present, it 
shall be nae faut o’ mine if ye are not aye sae; and if ye be 
aye as I would wish ye to be, ye will never be unhappy.’ 

fcuch, as near as I can recollect, is not only the history, 
but the exact words o’ oor courtship. Her faither and 
mither gied their consent without the slightest hesitation. 
I remember her faither’s words to me were—‘ Weel, Wil< 
Ham, frae a that I hae seen o’ ye, ye appear to be a very 
steady and industrious young man, and ane that is likely to 
do weel in the world. I hae .seen, also, m’ great satisfac¬ 
tion, that ye are very regular in yer attendance upon the 
ordinances; there hasna been a Sabbath, since ye cam to be 

321 
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oor neebor, that I hae missed ye oot o’ yer seat in the kirk. 
Frae a’ that I hae heard concernin’ ye, also, ye hae always 
been a serious, sober, and weel-behaved young man. These 
things are a great satisfaction to a faither when he finds 
them in the lad that his docbter wishes to marry. Ye hae 
my consent to tak Kirsty; and, though I say it, I bdieve 
ye will find her to mak as industrious, carefu’, and kind a 
wife, as ye would bae found if ye had sought through a’ 
broad Scotland for ane. I will say it, howeyer, and before 
her face, that there are some things in which she takes it o 

her mother, and in which she will hae her am way. 
this is her only faut. I’m sure ye’ll ne’er hae cause to com¬ 
plain o’ her wasting a bawbee, or o’ her .allowing even the 
heel o’ a kebbuck to gang to nnuse. It is needless for me 
to say mair; but ye hae my full .and free consent to marry 

•when ye like.’ r w i 

“ Then up spoke the auld guidwife, and said— ^ eel, 

Willie lad, if you and Kirsty hae made up yer min s 

to mak a bargain o’ it, I am as little disposed to oppose yer 

inclinations as her faither is. A guid wife, I sincerely 

believe, ye will find her prove to ye; and though her faither 

says that in some things she will be like me, and have her 

ain way, let me teU ye, lad, that is owre often necessary for 

a woman to do, wha is striving every thing in her power for 

the guid o’ her husband and the family, and sees hir^ ju 

through foolishness, as it were, striving against her.^ Ye arc 

strange beings you men-folk to deal wi’._ But ye winna find 

her a bare bride, for she h.as a kist fu o linen o her a 

spinnin’, that may serve ye a’ yer days, and even when ye 

are dead, though ye should live for 

“I thought it rather untimeous that the .auld < 

should hae spoken aboot linen for oor ^ 

we were married; and I suppose my countenan^ had 

hinted as much, for Kirsty seemed to hac it, 

she said—‘ My mother says what is and oug i 
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aye best to be provided for whatever may come; and as 
Death often gies nae warning, I wadna like to be met wi it, 
and to hae naething in the house to lay me out in like a 

Christian.’ 

thought there was a vast deal o sense and discretion 
in what she saidj and though I didna like the idea o such 
a premature providing o’ winding-sheets, yet, after she 
spoke, I highly approved o’ her prudence and forethought* 

“ It was on a Monday afternoon, about three weeks after 
the time I have been speaking o’, that Kirsty, wi her 
faither, and mother, and another young lass, an acquaint¬ 
ance o* hers, that was to be best-maid, cam yont to my 
liouse for her and me to be married. I had sent for ane o 
my brothers to be best-man, and he was with me waiting 
when they came. She was not in the least discomposedj 
but behaved very modestly. In a few minutes the minister 
arrived, when the ceremony immediately began, and within 
a quarter of an hour she was mine, and I was hers, for the 

term o’ oor natural lives. 

“ From the time that I took the farm, I had no kind o’ 
dishes in the house, save a wooden bowie or twa, four 
trenchers, three piggins, and twa bits o’ tin cans, that I had 
bought from a travelling tinker for twopence a-piece, and 
which Kirsty afterwards told me, were each a halfpenny 
a-piece aboon their value. I dinna think that I had tasted 
tea aboon a dozen times in the whole course o’ my life; but, 
as it was coming into general use, I thought it would look 
rcspectfu’ to my bride, before her faither and mother, if I 
should hae tea upon oor marriage day, and I could ask the 
minister to stop and tak a dish wi’ us. I thought it would 
gie a character o’ respectability to oor wedding. Therefore, 
on the Saturday afore the marriage, I went to Dumfries, and 
bought half a dozen o’ bonny blue cups and saucers. I 
never durst tell Kirsty how’ mcikle I gied for them. It was 
with great difficulty that I got them carried hame without 
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breaking. I also bought two ounces o* the best tea, and a 

whole pound o* brown sugar. ^ 

“ I had a servant lassie at the time, the dochter o’ a hind 

in the neighbourhood; she was necessary to me to do the 

work about the house, and to milk twa kye that I kept, to 

mak the cheese, and a part o* the day to help the workers 

out wi’ the bondage. 

‘‘ ‘ Lassie,’ said I, when I got hame; Mo ye ken hoo to 

mak tea?” .r ,. i t j t 

“ ‘ I’m no very sure,’ said she; ‘ but I think I do. I ance 

got a cup when I wasna weel, frae the farmer’s wife that my 
faithcr lives wi’. I’ll try. 

“ Here, then,’ says I; ‘ tak care o’ thir, and see that ye 
dinna break them, or it will mak a breaking that yo 
wouldna like in your quarter’s wages.’ So I gied her the 
cups and saucers to put awa carefully into the press. 

“ ‘ 0 maister,’ says she; ‘ but noo, when I recollect, ye 11 

need a tea-kettle, and a tea-pat, and a cream-pat, and tea- 

spoons.’ , - 

“ ‘ Preserve me 1’ quoth I, ‘ the lassie is surely wrang in 

. Hoo niony articles o’ tea and cream hae ye there! 

The parritch kettle will do as weel as a tea-kettle wheie 

can be the difference? Your tea-pats I ken naething a oot, 

and as for a cream-pat, set down the cream-bowie 1 anc as 

for spoons, ye fool, they dinna sip tea-they drink it-just 

sirple it, as it were, oot o’ the saucer. ^ 

“ ‘ 0 sir,’ said she; ‘ but they need a little spoon to stir 

it round to mak the sugar melt-and that is weel minded, 

ve’U also require a sugar-basin.’ 

•“Hoots! toots! lassie,’ cried I, ‘do ye intend to rum 


the head! 


-- ^ - 11-1 1 1 . 

me? By yer account o’ the matter, it would be almost as 

expensive to set up a tea equipage, as a chariot equipage. 

No no; just do as the millers wife o’ Newmills did. 

“ ‘ And what way micht that be, sir?’ inquired she. 

«‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ she took such as she had, and she never 
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rranted! Just ye tak such as ye have—cogie, bowie, or 
tinniken, never ye mind—show ye your dexterity.’ 

« < Yery weel, sir,’ said she ; ‘ I’ll do the best I can.’ 

“ But, just to exemplify another trait in my wife’s cha¬ 
racter, I will tell ye the upshot o’ my cups and saucers. I 
confess that I was in a state of very considerable perturba¬ 
tion ; not only on account o’ what the lassie had told me 
about the want o* a tea-kettle, tea-pat, and so forth, but 
also that, including the minister, there were seven o’ us, 
while I had but six cups; and I consoled mysel by thinking 
that, as Kirsty and I were now one, she might drink oot o’ 
tlie cup and I wad tak the saucer, so that a cup and saucer 
would serve us baith; and I was trustin to the ingenuity o* 
the lassie to find substitutes for the other deficiencies, 
when she came ben to where we were sitting, and going 
forward to Kirsty, says she—‘Mistress, I liave had the 
twa ounces o’ tea on boiling in a chappin o’ water, for 
the last twa boors—do ye think it will be what is ca’ed 
masked noo?” 

“ ‘ Tea! ’ said my new-made wife, wi’ a look o’ astonish¬ 
ment; ‘ is the lassie talking aboot teal While I am to be 
in this house—^and I suppose that is to be for my life—• 
there shall nae poisonous foreign weed be used in it, nor 
come within the door, unless it be some drug that a doctor 
orders. Take it ofif the fire, and throw the broo awa. My 
certes! if young folk like us were to begin wi’ sic extrava¬ 
gance, where would be the upshot? Na, na, Willie,’ said 
.she, turning round to me, ‘ let us just begin precisely as we 
mean to end. At all events, let us rather begin meanly, 
than end beggarly. I bae seen some folk, no aboon oor 
condition in life, mak a great dash on their wedding-day; 
and some o’ them even hire gigs and coaches, forsooth, to 
tak a jaunt awa for a dozen o’ miles 1 Poor things! it was 
the first and last time that ony o’ them was either in gig or 
coach. But there shall be nae extravagance o’ that kind for 
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me. My faither and mither care naething about tea, for they 
liac never been used to it, and I’m sure that our friends here 
care as little; and, asking the minister’s pardon, I am per¬ 
fectly sure and certain, that tea can be nae treat to him, for 
he has it every day, and it will be standing ready for him 
when he gangs hame. The supper will be ready by eight 
o’clock, and those who wish it, may tak a glass o’ speerits 
in the meantime—as it isna every day that they are at my 
wedding.’ 

“ Her faither and mother looked remarkable proud and 
weel-pleased like at what she said, just as if they wished to 
say to me—‘ There’s a wife for ye!’ But I thought the 
minister seemed a good deal surprised, and in a few minutes 
lie took up his hat, wished us much joy, and went away. 
For my part, I didna think sae much aboot my bride’s lec¬ 
ture, as I rejoiced that she thereby released me from the 
cenfusion I should have experienced in exposing the poverty 
o’ my tea equipage. 

“ It was on the very morning after oor marriage, and 
just as I was gaun oot to my wark—‘ Willie,’ says she, ‘ I 
think we should single the turnips in the field west o’ the 
boose the day. The cotters’ twa bondage lasses, and me, 
will be able to manage it by the morn’s niclit.’ 

O, my dear,’ quoth I, ‘ but I hae nae intention that ye 
should gang out into the fields to work, noo that ye are my 
wife. Let the servant-lass gang out, and ye can look after 

the meat.’ 

“ ‘ Her! the idle taupie!’ said she, ‘ we hae nae mair need 
for her than a cart has for a third wheel. Mony a time it 
has grieved me to observe her motions, when ye were out o’ 
the way—and there would she and the other twa wenches 
been standing, clashing for an hour at a time, and no 
workin’ a stroke. I often had it in my mind to tell ye, but 
only I thought ye might think it forward in me, as I per¬ 
ceived ye had a kindness for mo. But I can baith do all 
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that is to do in-doors, and work out-by also, and at the end 
0* the quarter she shall leave.’ 

“ ^ Wi’ a’ my heart,’ says I, ‘ if ye wish it;’ for it struck 
me she micht be a wee thocht jealous o’ the lassie; * but 
there is no the sma’est necessity for you working out in the 
fields; for though she leaves, we can get a callant at three¬ 
pence a-day, that would just do as muckle out-work as she 

does, and ye would hae naething to attend to but the affairs 
o’ the hoose.’ 

“‘0 William 1’ replied she, ‘I’m surprised to hear ye 
speak. Ye talk o’ threepence a-day just as if it were nae¬ 
thing. Hoo mony starving families are there, that three¬ 
pence a-day would mak happy 1 It is my maxim never to 
spend a penny unless it be laid out to the greatest possible 
advantage. Ye should always keep that in view, every 
time ye put yer hand in your pocket. He that saves a 
penny has as mony thanks, in the lang run, as he that gies 
it awa. Threepence a-day, not including the Sabbath, is 
eighteenpence a-week; noo, you that are a scholar, only 
think how much that comes to in a twelvemonth. There 

are fifty-twa weeks in the year—that is fifty-twa shillings; 
and fifty-twa sixpences is—how much ? ’ 

“ ‘ Twenty-six shillings, my dear,’ said I, for I was quite 

amused at her calculation—the thing had never struck me 
before. 

Weel, added she, ‘ fifty-two shillings and twenty-six 
shillings, put that together, and see how much it comes to.’ 

Oh, says I, after half a minute’s calculation, ‘ it will 
just be three pounds, eighteen shillings, to a farthing.’ 

“ ‘ Noo,’ cried she, ‘ only think o’ that!—three pounds 
eighteen shiUings a-year; and ye would throw it away, just 
as if it were three puffs o’ breath! Now, William,* just 
listen to me and tak tent—that is within twa shillings o’ 
four pounds. It would far mail* than deed you and me 
out and out, frae head to foot, from year’s end to year’s end! 
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But at present tlie wench’s meat and wages come to three 
times that, and therefore I am resolved, Wilham, that while 
I am able to work, we shall neither throw away the one 
nor the other. It is best that we sliould understand each 
other in time: therefore, I just tell ye plainly, as I said 
yesterda)^, that as I wish to end, I mean to begin. This 
very day, this very morning and hour, I go out wi’ the 
bondage lassies to single the turnips; and, at the end o’ the 

quarter, the lazy taupie butt-a-house maun walk aboot her 
business.’ 

“‘Weel, Kirsty, my darling,’ says I, ^your way be it. 
Only I maun again say, that I had no wish or inclination 
whatever to see you toiling and thinning turnips beneath a 
burning sun, or maybe taking them up and shawing them, 
when the cauld drift was cutting owre the face keener than 
a razor.’ 

‘“Weel, William,’ quoth she, ‘it is needle.ss saying any 
more words about it—^it is my fixed and determined re¬ 
solution.’ 

“‘Then, hinny,’ says I, ‘if ye be absolutely resolved upon 
that, it is o’ no manner o’ use to say ony mair upon the 
.subject, of course—jmur way be it.’ 

“ So the servant lassie was discharged accordingly, and 
Kirsty did everything hersel. Wet day and dry day, what¬ 
ever kind o’ wark was to be done, there was she in the 
middle o’ it, by her example spurring on the bondagers. 
Even when we began to hae a family, I hae seen her work¬ 
ing in the fields wi’ an infant on her back; and I am certain 
tliat for a dozen o’ harvests, while she was aye at the head 
o’ the shearers, there was aye our bairn that was youngest 
at the time, lying rowed up in a blanket at the foot o’ the 
rig, and playing wi’ the stubble to amuse itsel. 

“ There were many that said that 1 was entirely under 
her thumb, and that she had the maister-skep owre me. 
But that was a grand mistake, for she by no means exercised 
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onytliing like maistership owre me j thougli I am free to 
confess, that I at all times paid a great degree o* deference 
to her opinions, and that she had a very particular and 
powerfu’ way o’ enforcing them. Yet, although I was in 
no W'ay cowed by her, there wasna a bairn that we had, from 
the auldest to the youngest, that durst play clieep before her. 
.She certainly had her family under great subjection, and 
their bringing up did her great credit. They were allowed 
time to play like ither bairns—but from the time that they 
were able to make use o’ their hands, ye would hardly hae 
found it possible to come in upon us, and seen ane o’ them 
idle. All were busy wT something; and no ane o’ them 
durst hae stepped owre a prin lying on the floor, without 
stooping doun to tak it up, or passed onything that was out 
o’ its place without putting it right. For I will say for her 
again, that, if my Kirsty wasna a bonny wife, she W'as not 
only a thrifty but a tidy ane, and keepit every ane and every 
thing tidy around her. 

“ She was a strange woman for abhorring everything that 
was new-fangled. She was a most devout believer in, and 
worshipper o’ the wisdom o’ oor ancestors. She perfectly 
liatcd everything like change; and as to onything that im¬ 
plied speculation, ye micht as w^cel hae spoken o’ profanation 
in her presence. She said she liked auld friends, auld cus¬ 
toms, auld fashions; and was the sworn enemy o’ a’ the in¬ 
novations on the practices and habits that had been handed 
doun frae generation to generation. I dinna ken if ever 
she heard the names Whig or Tory in her life; but if Tory 
mean an enemy o’ change, then my Kirsty certainly was a 
Tory o’ the very purest water. 

“ I dinna suppose that she believed there was such a word 
as improvement in the whole Dictionary, She would hae 
allooed everything to stand steadfast as Lot’s wife, for ever 
and for ever. But, however, just to gie ye a specimen or 
twa o’ her remarkable disnosition:—I think it was about 
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sixteen years after we were married, that 1 took a tack o* an 
adjoining farm, which was much larger than tlie ane we oc¬ 
cupied, I was conscious it would require every penny we 
had scraped thegither, and that we had saved, to stock it. 
My wife was by no means favourable to my taking it. She 
said we kenned what we had done, but we didna ken what 
we might do; and it was better to go on as wc were doing, 
than to risk oor a’. I acknowledge that there was a vast 
deal o’ truth in what she said; but, however, I saw that the 
farm was an excellent bargain, and I was resolved to tak 
it, say what she might; and therefore, though she was said 
to domineer owre me, yet, just to prove to every person round 
about that I was not under a wife’s government, I did tak 
it. I had not had it twa years, when I began to find tliat 
thrashing wi’ the flail w’ould never answer. Often, when the 
markets were on the rise, and when I could hae turned owre 
many pounds into my ain pocket, I found it was a’thegitlier 
impossible for me to get my corn thrashed in time to catch 
the markets while they were high; and I am certain that, 
in the second year that I had the new farm, I lost at least a 
hundred pounds frae that cause alone—that is, I didna get 
a hundred pounds that 1 micht hae got, and that was much 
the same as losing it oot o’ my pocket. Thrashing machines 
at that period were just beginning to come into vogue, but 
there was a terrible outcry against them; and mony a ane 
said that they were an invention o’ the Prince o’ Darkness; 
for my part I wish he would never do mair ill upon the 
earth, than invent sic things as thrashing-machines. Hoo- 
ever, I saw plain and clearly the advantage that the machine 
had owre the flail, and I was determined to hae ane. But 
never did I see a woman in such a steer as the mention o’’ 
the thing put Kirsty in! She went perfectly wild aboot it, 
‘•‘What, William!’ she cried, ‘what do ye talk aboot? 
Losh me, man, have ye nae mair sense?—have ye nae dis-- 
cretion whatever? Will ye really rush upon ruin at a horse- 
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race? Ye talk aboot getting a machine! How, I ask ye, 
how do ye expect that ever ye could prosper for a single day 
after, if ye were to throw oor twa decent barn-men oot o’ 
employment, and their families oot o’ bread? I just ask 
ye that question, William. Does na the proverb say—‘ Live 
and let live; ’ and hoo are men to live, if, by an invention 

o’ the Enemy o’ mankind, ye tak work oot o’ their hands, 
and bread oot o’ their mouths?” 

“‘Dear me, Kirsty!’ said I, ‘hoo is it possible that a 
woman o’ your excellent sense can talk such nonsense? Ye 
see very weel that, if I had had a machine, I micht hae 
made a hundred pounds mair than I did by last year’s crops 

that, certainly, would hae been a good turn to us—and, 
tak ray word for it, it is neither in the power nor in the 
nature o’ the Evil One to do a guid turn to onybody.’ 

“‘Willie, quoth she, ‘ye talk like a silly man—like a 
very silly man, indeed. If the Enemy o’ mankind hadna 
it in his power to do for us what we tak to be for oor guid, 
hoo in the warld do ye think he could tempt us to our hurt? 
I say, that thrashing-machines are an invention o’ his, and 
that they are ane o tlie instruments he is bringing up for 
the ruin o’ this country. It is him, and him alone, that is 
putting it into your head to buy ane o’ his infernal devices, 
in order that he may not only ruin you, baith soul and body, 
by filling ye wi a desire o’ riches, an’ making ye the op¬ 
pressor and the robber o’ the poor, but that, through your 

oppression and robbery, he may ruin them also, and bring 
them to shame or the gallows! ’ 

Forgie me, Kirsty, said I, ‘ what in a’ the world do ye 

mean? Hoo is it possible that ye can talk aboot me as 

likely to be cither an oppressor or a robber o’ the poor? 

I’ll declare there never was a beggar passed either me or 

my door, that ever I saw, but I gied him sometliing. I’m 

sure, guid wife, ye baith ken better o’ me, and think better 
o’ me than to talk sae. 
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“‘Tes, William,’ said she, ‘I did think better o’ ye; but 
I noo see distinctly that the Enemy is leading ye blindfolded 
to your ruin. First, through the pride o’ your heart, he 
tempted ye to tak tliis big farm, that, as ye tbocht, ye 
might hasten to be rich; and now he is seducing ye to buy 
ane o’ his diabolical machines for the same end, and in order 
that ye may not only deprive honest men and their families 
o’ bread, but, belike, rather than starve, tempt them to steal! 
And what ca’ ye that but oppressing and robbing the poor? 
Hooever, buy a machine!—buy ane, and ye’ll see what will 
be the upshot! If ye dinna repent it, say I’m no your wife.’ 

“ I confess her words were onything but agreeable to me, 
and they rather set me a hesitating hoo to act. Hooever 
my mind was bent upon buying the machine. I had said 
to several o’ my neebors that I intended to hae ane put up; 
and I was convinced that, if I drew back o’ my word, it 
would be said that my wife wouldna let me get it, and I 
would be made a general laughing-stock—and that was a 
thing that I held in greater dread than even my wife’s lec¬ 
tures, severe as they sometimes were; therefore, reason or 
nanc, I got a macliine put up. It caused a very general 
outcry amongst a’ tlie ‘ datal’ men and their wives for miles 


lound. At ae time T even thoclit that they would mob 
me and pull it to pieces. But all their clamour was a mere 
sn.iw-llakc fa’ing in the sea, ccnipared wi’ the perpetual 
dirdum tliat Kirsty rang in my ears about it. She actually 
Ihrcatcned that judgments would follow, and I didna ken a’ 
wliat. But, on tlic morning o’ the day that I yoked the 
horses into it, and began to thrash wi’ it for the first time 
I declare to you that she took the six bairns wi’ her, and 
absolutely went to her faithcr’s, vowing to work for them 
until the blood sprang from her finger-ends, rather then live 
w i a man that would be guilty o’ such madness and iniquity. 

“ But having heard before dinner-time that I had had to 
employ a woman at sixpence a-day to feed into the machine 
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she came back as fast as her feet could carry her, wi* a* the 
haims behint her, and ordering the stranger away, began to 
feed the machine hersel, and the bairns carried her the sheaves. 

“ I saw that out o’ a spirit o’ pure wickedness, she was 
distressing hersel’ far beyond what there was the sma’est 
occasion for. It was as clear as day, that indignation was 
working in her heart, like barm fermenting in a bottle, and 
just about half an hour before we were to leave off thrash¬ 
ing for the nicht, she was seized with a very alarming pain 
in the breast. I saw and said it was a hysterical affection, 
and was altogether the consequence o’ the passion that she 
had given way’to on account o’ the unlucky machine. She, 
however, denied that there were such diseases in existence 
as either hysterical or nervous affections. They were sham 
disorders, she said, that cam into the country vvi’ tea and 
spirit-drinking; and she assuredly was free from indulging 
in either the ane or the other. But she grew worse and 
worse, and was at last obliged to sit down upon some strav; 
on the barn-floor. I ventured forward to lier, and said— 
‘ Kirsty, woman, ye had better gang awa into the house. 
Ye will do yersel’ mair ill by sittin there, for there is a cur¬ 
rent o’ air through the loft, which, after you being warm 
with working, may gie ye your death o’ cauld. Rise up, 

dear, and gang awa into the house, and try if a ass o’ 
usquebae will do ye ony guid.’ 

“ Maister Burns, the poet, has said— 

* She has an ee, she has but (me/ 

but, certes, had he seen the look that she gied me as I then 
spoke to her, he would hae been satisfied that she had twa! 
I saw it was o’ nae manner o’ use for me either to offer 
advice or to express sympathy. The wife o’ an auld man 
that was called John Neilson, and who for several years had 
been our barn-man, came into the machine-loft at the time, 
and wi’ a great deal o’ concern she asked my wife what was 
like the matter wi’ her. Now this auld Peggy Neilson had 
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the reputation, for miles round, o’ being an extraordinary 
skilly woman. There wasna a bairn in the parish took a 
sair throat, or got a burnt foot, or a cut finger, or took a 
dwam for a day or twa, but its mother said—‘ I maun hae 
Peggy Neilson spoken to aboot that bairn, before it be owre 
late.’ Kirsty, therefore, told her hoo she was affected, when 
the other, wi’ the confidence o’ a doctor o’ medicine brought 
up at the first college in the kingdom, said—“ Then, ma’am, 
if that be the way ye feel, there is naething in the warld sae 
guid for ye as a blast o’ the pipe. I aye carry a tinder-box 
and flint and steel wi’ me, and ye are welcome to a whuff o’ 
my cutty. 

“ Now, Kirsty was a bitter enemy to baith smoking and 
snuffing in general; but she had great faith in the skill o’ 
Peo-ofy Neilson, and wad far rather hae done whatever she 
advised than followed the prescription o’ the best doctor in 
a’ the land. She took the auld w'oman’s pipe, therefore, 
and began to blaw tlirough a sjDirit o’ pain and perverseness 
at the same moment. As I anticipated, it soon made her 
dizzy in the head, and she had to be led to the house. 
Hooever, in a short time, the pain she had been suffering 
was greatly abated, thougli whether the smoking contributed 
towards removing it or not, I dinna pretend to say. Just 
as she liad been taen to the house, we were dune wi’ 
thrashing for the day, and I was very highly gratified wi’ 
tlie day’s -walk. 

But I was very tired, and as soon as I had had my 
sowens I went to bed. I several times thought, and re¬ 
marked it, that there "was a sort o’ burnt smell about. 

“ ‘ Ay,’ said Kirsty, who by this time w’^as a great deal 
better; ‘ they who will use the engines o’ forbidden agents 
maun expect to smell them, as in the end they will feel 

them.’ 

“ Being conscious it was o’ nae use to reason wi’ her, for 
she in general had the better o’ me in an argument, I tried 



to compose mysel’ to sleep. But it was in vain to think o’ 
closing my een, for the smell o’ burning grew stronger and 
stronger, and I was rising again, saying—‘There is some¬ 
thing burning aboot somewhere, and I canna rest until I 
hae seen what it is.’ 

“ ‘ Nor let other folk rest either,’ said Kirsty. 

“Just at that moment, oor eldest dochter, who was as 
perfect a picture o’ beauty as ever man looked upon wi’ eyes 
o’ admiration, and who being alarmed by the smell, as well 
as me, had gane oot to examine from what it proceeded 
came running oot o’ breath, crying—‘ Faither ! faither!— 
the barn and everything is on fire !’ 

“‘0 goodness!’ cried I, as I threw on part o’ my claes 
in tlie twinkling o’ an ee; ‘what wretch can hae been sae 
wicked as to do it!’ 

“ ‘ It’s a judgment upon ye,’ said Kirsty, ‘ for having 
such a thing about the place, after a’ the admonitions ye 
had against it. I said ye would see what would be the uj)- 
shot, and it hasna been lang o’ coming.’ 

0 ye tormentor o’ my life I ’ cried I, as I ran oot o’ the 
house; ‘it’s your handy-work!’ 

“‘Mine!’ exclaimed she. ‘0 ye heartless man that ye 
are, how dare ye presume either to say or think sic a thing I 
and she followed me out, 

“ The whole stackyard was black wi’ smoke—it was hardly 
possible to breathe—and a great sheet o’ fire, like tlie mouth 
o’ a fiery dragon, was rushing and roaring out at the barn¬ 
door. I didna ken what to do; I was ready to rush liead 
foremost into tlie middle o’ the flames, as if that I could hae 
crushed them out wi’ the weight o’ my body; and I am per¬ 
suaded that I would hae darted right into the machine loft, 
where the flames were bursting through the very tiles, as 
frac the mouth o’ a volcano, had not my wife, and our eldes' 
daughter Janet, flewn after me and held me in their arms 
the one crying—‘ Be calm, William—do naething rashly- 
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let us see to save what can bo saved;* and the other saying 

—^Faither! faither! dinna risk your life. 

“ Now, there was a hard frost owre the entire face o’ the 

ground, and there wasna a drop o’ water to be got within a 
quarter o’ a mile; and the whole o’ my year’s crop, with the 
exception o’ what had that day been thrashed, was in the 
stackyard. I shouted at the pitch of my voice for assistance, 
but the devouring flames soon roared louder than I did. 
Kirsty, wi’ her usual presence o’ mind, began to clear away 
the straw from around the barn, to prevent the fire from 
spreading, and she called upon the bairns and me to follow 
her example. She also ordered a laddie to set the horses out 
o’ the stables, and the nowt oot o’ the ‘ courtine,’ and drive 
them into a field, where they would be oot o danger. A 
our neighbours round aboot, in a short time arrived to our 
assistance; but a’ our combined efforts were unavailing. 
The wood wark o’ the machine was already on fire the barn 
roof fell in, and up flew such a volley o’ smoke and firmament 
o’ fire as man had never witnessed. The sparks ascended in 
millions upon millions; and as they poured down again 
like a shower o’ fire, every stack that I had broke into a 
blaze, and the whole produce o’ my farm, corn, straw, and hay 
became as a burning fiery furnace. It became impossible 
for ony living thing to remain in the stackyard. From 
end to end, and round and round, it was one fierce and awful 
flame. The heat -was scorching, and the dense smoke Avas 
baith blinding and suffocating. Every person was obliged 
to flee from it. The very cattle in the field ran about in 
confusion, and moaned wi’ terror, and the horses neighed wi’ 
fright, and pranced to and fro. I stood at a distance, as 
motionless as a dead man, gazing wi’ horror upon the terri¬ 
fic scene o’ desolation, beholding the destruction o’ my i)ro- 
perty—the burning up, as I may say, o’ a’ my prospects. 
The teeth in my head chattered thegither, and every joint in 
my body seemed oot o’ its socket; and the raging o’ destruc- 
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tiou in the stackyard was naething to the raging o* misery 
in ifjy breast; and especially because I coudna banish frae 
my brain the awfu’ thought that the hand o’ the wife o’ my 
bosom had lighted the conflagration. While I was standing 
in this state o’ speechless agony, and some around about me 
were pitying me, while others in whispers said—‘ He had 
nae business to get a thrashing machine, and the thing woudna 
hae happened,’ Kirsty came forward to me, and takin’ me 
by the band, said—‘ William, dinna be silly—appear like a 
man before folk. Our loss is nae doubt great, but in time 
we may get ower it; and be thankfu’ that it is nae waur 
than it is like to be—for your wife and bairns are spared to 
ye, and wc have escaped unskaithed.’ 

‘ Awa, ye descendant o’ Judas Iscariot!’ cried I; ^ dinna 
speak to me! ’ 

‘ William,’ said she, calmly, ‘ what infatuation possesses 
ye, man?—dinna mak a fool o’ yoursel’.’ 

“ ‘ Awa wi’ ye!' cried I, perfectly shaking wi’ rage. 

“ ‘ Dear me! ’ I heard a neighbour remark to another; 

‘ how gruffly he speaks to Kirsty! I aye thought that she 

had the upperhand o’ him, but it doesna appear by his man¬ 
ner o’ speaking to her.’ 

Distracted, wretched, and angry as I was, I experienced 
a sort o’ secret pleasure at hearing the observation. I had 
shewn them that I wasna a slave tied to my wife’s apron- 
strings, as they supposed me to be, Kirsty left me wi’ a 
look that had baith scorn and pity in it. But oor auldest 
lassie, my bonny fair-haired Janet—to look upon whose 

face I always delighted beyond everything on earth_came 

running forward to me, and throwing her arms about my neck, 
sobbed wi’ her face upon my breast, and softly whispered— 
‘ Dinna stand that way, faither, a’ body is looking at ye; and 
dinna speak harshly to my poor mother—she is distrLsed 
enough without you being angry wi’ her.’ I bent my head 
upon my bairn’s shouther, and the tears ran doun my checks. 
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to undergo priyation, was the cheerfulness wi’ which all the 
bairns submitted to it; and I couldna deny that it was 
solely to her excellent manner o’ bringing them up. Our 
Janet, who was approaching what may be called woman¬ 
hood, was now talked o’ through the hale country-side for 
her beauty and sweet temper; and it pleased me to observe, 
that, during our misfortune, the attentions o’ James Patrick 
(through whose skilful exertions oor house was saved frae 
the conflagration) increased. It was admitted, on all hands, 

that a more winsome couple were never seen in Niths- 
dale. 

“ Oor auldest son, David, who was only fifteen months 
younger than his sister, had also grown to be o’ great assist¬ 
ance to me. Before he was seventeen he was capable o* 
man’s work, which enabled me to do with a hind less than 
I had formerly employed. My landlord, also, was very 
considerate; and, the first year after the burning, he gave 
me back the half o’ the rent, which I, with great difficulty, 
had been able to scrape thegether. But when I went hame 
and, in the gladness o* my heart, began to count down the 
money upon the table before Kirsty and the bairns, and to 
tdl tliem how good the laird liad been—‘ Tak it up, Wil¬ 
liam! cried slie, ‘ tak it up, and gang back wi’ it—he would 
consider it an obligation a’ the days o’ our lives. I will be 
beholden to neither laird nor lord! nor shall ony ane be¬ 
longing to me—sae, tak back the money, for it isna 
ours!’ 

Bless me! thought I, ‘ but this is something very re¬ 
markable. This is certainly another proof that she really 
18 at the bottom o’ the fire-raising. It is the consciousness 

0 her guilt that makes her shudder at and refuse the kind- 
ness o’ tile laird.’ 

“ ‘ It IS braw talking, Kirsty,’ said I, ‘ but I see nao 
necessity for persons that hae been visited wi’ a misfortuno 
sue a.s we met wi, and wha hae suffered sae much on 
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account o’ it, to let their pride do them an injury or exceed 
their discretion. Consider that we hae a rising family to 
provide for.’ 

“ ‘ Consider what ye like,* quoth she, ‘ but, if ye accept 
the siller, consider what w’ill be the upshot. Ye would hae 
to be hat in hand to him at all times and on all occasions. 
Yer very bairns would be, as it were, his bought slaves. 
No, William, tak back the money—I order ye!’ 

“ ‘ Ye order me!’ cried I, ‘ there’s a guid ane!—and where 
got ye authority to order me. If ye will hae the siller taen 
back, tak it back yersel.’ 

“ Without saying another word, she absolutely whipped 
it off the table, every plack and bawbee, into her apron; 
and, throwing on her rockelay and hood, set aff to the laird’s 
wi’ it, where, as I was afterwards given to understand, she 
threw it down upon his table wi’ as little ceremony as she 
had sweept it aff mine. 

“Ye may weel imagine that baith my astonishment 
and vexation were very considerable. I had seen a good 
deal o’ Kirsty, but the act o’ taking back the siller 
crowned a’ I 

“ ‘ Losh 1’ said I, in the pure bitterness o’ my spirit, ‘that 
caps a’ 1—that is even worse than destroying the machine, 
wi’ the stacks and stabling into the bargain! ’ 

“ ‘ Wliat do ye mean about destroying the machine, 
faither? inquired Janet and David, almost at the same 
instant—‘who do ye say destroyed it?’ 

“ ‘Naebody,’ said I, angrily, ‘naebodyi’—for I found I 
had said what I ought not to hae said. 

“ ‘ Really, faither,’ said Janet, ‘ whatever it may be that 
yc think and hint at, I am certain that ye do my mother a 
great injustice if ye harbour a single thought to her pre¬ 
judice. It may appear rather proud-spirited her takin back 
the siller, though I hae na doubt, in the lang run, but we’ll 
a’ approve o’ it. 
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” * That is exactly what I think, too,’ said David. 

“‘Oh, nae dout!’ said I, ‘nae dout o’ that!—for she 
has ye sae learned, that everything she does, or that ony o’ 
ye does, is always right; and whatever I do must be 
wrang 1’ and I went oot o’ the house in a pet, driving the 

door behind me, and thinking about the machine and the 
loss o’ the siller. 

“ Hooever, I am happy to say, that although Kirsty did 
tak back the money to the laird and leave it wi’ him, yet, 
as I have already hinted to ye, through her frugal manage¬ 
ment, within a few years we got the better o’ the burning. 
But tliere is a saying, that some folk are no sooner weel 
than they’re ill again—and Tm sure I may say that at that 
time. I no sooner got the better o’ the effects o’ ae cala- 
mity, until another overtook me. Ye hae heard what a 
terrible dirdum the erecting o’ toll-bars caused throughout 
the country, and upon the Borders in particular. Kirsty 
was one o’ those who cried oot most bitterly against them, 
fehe threatened, that if it were attempted to place ane within 

ten miles o’ oor farm, she would tear it to pieces with her 
ain hands. 

“ ‘ Here’s a bonny time o’ day, indeed!’ said she, ‘that a 

body canna gang for a cart-load o’ coals or peats, or tak their 

corn, or whatever it may be, to the market, but they must 

pay whatever a set o’ Justices o’ the Peace please to chargo 

them for the liberty o’ driving along the road. Na, na! 

the roads did for our faithers before us, and they will do for 

us. They went alang them free and without payment, and 

so will we; for I defy any man to claim, what has been a 

public road for ages, as his property. Only submit to such 

an imposition, and see what will be the upshot. But, rather 

than they shall mak sic things in this neighbourhood, I will 
raise the whole countryside.’ 

Unfortunately in this, as in everything else, she verifie 1 

er words. A toll-bar was erected within half-a-mile o' 
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oor door Kirsty was clean mad about it. Sh.e tbreat' 
ened not only to break tbe yett to pieces, but to ban^^ 
the toll-keeper owre the yett-post if he offered resistance. 
I thought o’ my machine, and said little; and the more 
especially because every aiie, baith auld and young, and 
through the whole country, so far as I could hear, were 
o’ the same sentiments as Kirsty. There never was ony- 
thing proposed in this kingdom that was mair unpopular. 
And, I am free to confess, that, with regard to the injustice 
o’ toll-bars, I was precisely o’ the same way o’ thinkin’ as 
my -wife—only I by no means wislied to carry things to the 

extremes that she wished to bring them to, 

‘‘ I ought to tell ye, that our laird was more than sus¬ 
pected o’ being the principal cause o’ us having a toll-bar 
placed so near us, so that we could neither go to lime, coals, 
nor market, without gaun through it. I was, therefore, 
almost glad that my wife had taken back the siller to him, 
legt_as I was against raising a disturbance about the 
matter—folk should say that my hands and tongue were 
tied wi’ the siller which he had given me back; for, if 
didna wish to be considered the slave o’ my wife, as little 
did I desire to be thought tlie tool o’ my landlord. But, ae 
day I had been in at Dumfries in the month o’ July, sel - 
ino-my wool; I had met wi’ an excellent market, and a 
wool-buyer from Leeds and I got very hearty thegether. He 
had bought from me before; and, on that day, he boug t 
all that I had. I knew him to be an excellent man, though 

a keen Yorkshireman—and, ye ken, that the Yorkshire fol 
and we Scotchmen are a gay tight match for ane anither 
though I believe, after a’, they r hier beat us at keeping 
the grip o’ the siller; but as I Intended to say, I treated 
him, and he treated me, and a Very agreeable day we had. 

I recollect when he was pressing me to hae the other g , 

I sang him a bit hamely sang my ain composing. e 

shall hear it. 
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N ay, diima press, I winna stay, 

ITor drink ditdl ne’er abuse me 
Ifc”s time to rise and gang away 
Sae neibors ye’U excuse me. 

It’s true I like a social 

A friendly crack wi’ croni^ ; 

But I like my wifie better stiU, 

Our Jennies an’ our Jobnmes, 

There’s something by my ain fireside-— 
A Baft, a haly sweetness; 

I see, wi’ mair than kingly pride, 

My hearth a heaven o’ neatness. 

Tliough whisky may gie caxe the fling, 
It’s triumph’s unco noisy; 

A jiSy it may pleasure bring, 

But comfort it destroys aye. 

But I can view my ain fireside 
Wi’ a’ a faither’s raptme;-— 

Wee Jenny’s hand in mine will shde, 
While Davy reads his chapter. 

I like your company and yer crack. 
But there’s ane I loo dearer, 

Ane wha will sit till I come back, 

WTi’ ne’er a ane to cheer her. 

A waff o’ joy comes owre her face 
The moment that she hears me; 
The supper—a’ thing’s in its place, 

A n’ wi’ her smiles she cheers me. 


However, I declare to you, it was very near ^ 
before I left the house we are sitting in at present, and put 
my foot in the stirrup. But, as my friend Bobin says— 

‘ Weel mounted on my grey mare Meg,’ 

I feared for naething; and, though I had sixteen lang Scots 
miles to ride, I thought naething aboot it; for, as he says 


again 


‘ Kings may be great, but I was glorious, 
Owre a’ the ills o’ hfe victorious ! 


half a milo 



toll-bar tliat Lad been erected near my farm, I saw a sort o’ 
light rising frae the ground, and reflected on the sky. My 
heart sank within me in an instant. I remembered the 
last time I had seen such a light. I thought o’ my burning 
stackyard, o’ my ruined machine, and o’ Kirsty! My first 
impulse was to gallop forward, but a thousand thoughts, a 
thousand fears cam owre me in an instant j and I thought 
that evil tidings come quick enough o’ their ain accord, 
without galloping to meet them. As I approached the toll- 
bar, the flame and the reflection grew brighter and brighter; 
and I heard the sound o’ human voices, in loud and discor¬ 
dant clamour. My forebodings told me, to use Kirsty’s 
ivords, what would be the upshot. I hadna reached 
within a hundred yards o’ the bar, when, aboon a the 
shouting and the uproar, I heard her voice, the voice o’ my 
ain wife, erj^ing—‘ Mak him promise that it shall ne er be 
put up again—mak him swear to it—or let his yett gang 
the gaet o’ the toll-yett!’ 

‘‘In a moment all that I had dreaded I found to be 
true. At the sound o’ her voice, hounding on the enraged 
multitude, (though I didna altogether di.sapprove o what 
they were doing,) I plunged my spurs into my horse, and 
galloped into the middle o the outrageous crowd, crying 
• Kirsty I I say, Kirsty 1 awa hame wi’ ye! What right or 

what authority had ye to be there?’ 

“.‘Hear him I hear him!’ cried the crowd, ‘Willie has 

turned a toll-bar man, and a laird man, because the Laird 
once oflfered him the half o’ his rent back again! Never 

mind him, Kirsty!—we’ll stand yer friends!’ 

“ ‘ I thank ye, neighbours,’ said she, ‘ but I require nae 

body to stand as friends between my guidman and me. 
I ken it is my duty to obey him, that is, when he is 
himsel’, and comes hame at a reasonable time o’ nicht; but 
not when he is in a way that he doesna ken what hes 
saying, as he is the nicht.’ 
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«< Weel done, Mistress WasUe!’ cried a dozen o’ them; 

we see ye hae the whip-hand o’him yet! 

'ttc see ye U ^ ^ , j , ^ ^lieen ill-man- 

“ ‘ The mischief tak ye I cnea x, 

nered soonndrels; hot I’ll let every mothers son 
dochter among ye ken whase hand the whip is ml 

“ And wi’ that, I began to lay about me on every s , 

but, bofo’ro I had bronght the whip 

round my head, I upl'Te V^nd, while, 

on the one side, was a heavy foot upon my bre^t, and ^ 
the other, Kirsty threatening ony ane that woul j 
hair o’ her husband’s head; and my son David and James 

Patrick rushing forward, seized the man by 
had his foot upon my breast, and, in an instant, 

_ _ . « • /* 1-1- obmiX TtAy?trfiT*TlX laClS* 


liad ins looi upuu my -, - - - , v I. 

lying where I had lain; for they were stout, powerfn 1^^ 

^ -.But when I got upon my feet, and began to recover from 

the surprise that I had met wi’, there did I see the laird 

Inmsel, standing trembling like an ash leaf in the middle o 

the unruly mob-and, as ringleader o’ the whole, my wife 

Kirsty shaking her hand in his face, and “ 

extort from him a promise, that there never should be another 

toll-bar erected upon his grounds, while he was laird, 

“ ‘ Kirsty!’ 1 exclaimed, ‘what are ye after^ Are ye ma 
“ ‘ No, William! ’ eried she, ‘ I am not mad, but I am 
standing’out for our rights against injustice; and sorry am 
1 to perceive that, at a time when everybody is crying out 
and raising their hand against the oppression that is at¬ 
tempted to be practised upon them,^ my guidman should be 

the only eoward in the countiyside.’ 

“‘William Wastlc!’ said the terrified laird, whom some 

o’ them were handling very roughly, (and principally, I must 

confess, at the instigation o’ Kirsty,) ‘I am glad to see that 

I have one tenant upon my estate who is a true man; and 

1 ask your protection.’ 

^ j ^ ^ m 1 


“ ‘ ;jnch protection as I can afford, sir,’ said I, ‘ ye shall 
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have; but, after the rough handling which I have expo- 
rienced this very moment, I dout it is not much that is m 

my power to afford ye.’ 


a 


po>Yer tu uuuiu. jv. • T -r 

■■ < Get yer faithcr awa to his bed, bairns!’ cried my wite, 
as I was driving my way through the crowd to the assis¬ 
tance o’ the laird; and I’U declare, if my son David, anc 
James Patrick, didna actually come behind me, and, lifting 
me aff my feet, carried me shouther-high a’ the way to my 
bedroom; and, in spite o’ my threats, expostulations, an 

commands, locked me into it. o t, j 

« Weel, thought I, as I threw myself down upon the bed, 

without taking aff my claes, (partly because I found my 

head wanted ballast to tak them alf,) I said unto inysel 

‘ This comes o’ having a wise and hccadstrong wife, an ^ 

o’ her way o’ bringing up. But if ever I marry again and 

hae a family, I shall ken better how to act. 

“ Notvrithstanding all that I had undergone and witnessed 

in the space o’ ten minutes, I fell fast asleep; and the 

thing that 1 awoke to recollect— that is, to be conscious o^ 

^ .d 1 fnr Tt^nPt rushin^ to my bedside, and crying 

-‘Faithcr! faitherl my mother is a prisoner !-my pool 

dear mother, and James Patrick also !-and I heard the 

laird saying that they wonld baith be ^ ^ 

very least that could happen them for last night s wor 

which I understand will be punished more severe y 

even highway robbery! _ Unn-nr 

“ I awoke like a m.an born to a consciousness o horror 

and o’ naething but horror. All that I had seen an ear 
and cneountered on tlio niglit before, was just as a dream 
to me, but a dismal dream I trow. 

‘“Where is yer inotherr I gasped, ‘or what is it that 

ye are saying, hinny ? and-where is James Patrick? 

‘Oh!’ cried my darling daughter, before this tim 


Ull ’ CricU XilJ .o ^ - 

they are baith in Dumfries jail, for pu’ing down and burn¬ 
ing tlic tuU-yetts, and threatening the life o t lo air 
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mrybody says it will gang particularly bard against my 
mother and poor James; for, though every one was to blame, 
they were what they ca’ ringleaders.’ 

“ I soon recollected enough o* the previous night’s pro¬ 
ceedings to comprehend what my daughter said. I hurried 
on my claes, and awa I flew to Dumfries. But I ought to 
tell ye, that the laird’s servants had ridden in every direction 
for assistance; and having got three or four constables, and 
about a dozen o* the regular military, all armed wi’ swords 
and pistols, they made poor Kirsty and James Patrick, wi’ 
about a dozen others, prisoners,, and conveyed them to 
Dumfries jail. 

“ When I was shewn into the prison, Kirsty and James, 
and the whole o’ them, were together. ‘ 0 Kirsty, woman!’ 
said I, in great distress, ‘ could ye no hae kcepit at hame 
while my back was turned! Why hae ye brought the like 
o’ this upon us? I’m sure j^e kenned better! Was the de- 
^ruction o’ the machine and i]ie ^ckyard no a warning to 
ye I 

“‘William,’ answered she, ‘what is it that ye mean!— 
is this a time to cast upon me yer low-minded suspicions? 
Had ye last niclit acted as a man, we micht hae got the 
laird to comply wi’ our request; but it is through you, and 
such as you, that everything in this unlucky country is 
gaun to destruction; and sorry am I to say that ill o’ ye— 

for a kind, a good, and a faithfu’ husband hae ye been to 
me, William. 

“ ‘ O sir! ’ said J ames Patrick, coming forward and tak¬ 
ing me by the hand, ‘may I just beg that ye will tak my 
respects to yer dochter Janet; and, I hope, that whatever 
may be the issue o’ this awkward affair, that she will in no 
way look down upon me, because I happen to be as a sort 
o’ prisoner in a jail.’ My heart rose to my mouth, and I 
hadiia a word to say to either my wife or him. 

‘“ Weel/ said I. as I left them, ‘I must do the best 1 
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wbat could be keeping him, when a stranger rode up to the 
door, and asked if ‘ one Mr William Wastle lived there?’ I 
replied ‘ Yes! * And, oh I wbat think ye were his tidings, 
but that my name had been seen upon the carts, that the 
horses had stuck fast in the roads, and that my son David, 
who had fallen from the shafts, had eitlier been killed, or 
drowned among the horses* feet! 

" I thought his brothers and sisters,' and especially Janet, 
would have gane oot o’ their judgment. As for me, a* the 
trials I had had were but as a drap in a bucket when com¬ 
pared wi’ this! 

“ But, after I had mourned for a night, the worst was 
to come. Hoo was I to tell his poor imprisoned mother!— 
imprisoned as she was for opposing the very thing that 
would hae saved her son’s life 1 

“ Next day I went to Dumfries; but I declare that I never 
saw the light o’ the sun hae sic a dismal appearance. The 
fields appeared to me as if I saw them through a mist. 
Even distance wasua as it used to be. I was admitted into 
the prison, but I winna—oh no! I canna repeat to ye the 
manner in which I communicated the tidings to his mother! 
It was too much for her then—it would be the same for me 
now! for naething in the whole coorse o’ my life ever shook 
me so much as the death o my poor David. But I remem¬ 
ber o’ saying to her, and I declare to you upon the word o’ 
a man, untiiinkingly—‘ 0 Kirsty, woman! had we had toll- 
bars, David might still hae been living V 

“ < William, William!’ she cried, and fell upon my neck, 
‘ will ye kill me outright!’ And, for the first time in my 
life, I saw the tears gushing down her cheeks. Those tears 
washed away the very remembrance o’ the machine, and 

the burning o’ the stacks. I pressed her to my heart, and 
my tears mingled wi’ hers. 

“I believe it was partly through our laird that baith 
Kirsty and James Patrick were liberated ivithout being 
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brought to ft trial. Her imprisonment, and the dMth rfjnt 
liberty, that we were baA ^ent f 

When we burning o’ yer barn and stack- 

VtPT* plbow. and said _. rMnn-t 


her elbow, and said 
yard has always been a mystery 


hear the real truth from 

Yer machine had 


piu u.. ^ ilty woman. Yer macmne naa 

the words 0 a dying and g y ^ y,, wife 

thrown my husband -Unff n* which I said would 

there gied me back the P'P®> ® ™ ^ jje strm— 

;rL L cle-on L death-bed I make the confes- 


" I declare I thought my heart would 

I pressed my wife, ^ st L 


virsuspicU to my breast. 

meaning-she read my fe J ^ 

-William, said she, Kino y, j 
mind that ye wish to forget, so hae i, 


and forgie!’ . • x was 

((X felt Kirsty’s bosom heaving p > 

happy. ,. Xnmes Patrick and our 

« Within six months afte thm, J- 

dochter Janet were married, ^ fo, 

then were, and such they are unto us day. , 

my Kirsty, auld though she is, and though the san, y 

‘ X wadna gie a button for her, ^ 

auld, I say, as she is, and wf P- ^ ] ZmU 
the buttons upon my coat foi hei still, .ana 

ever w.as in my pouch into the bargain. 
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THE STONE-BBEAKER. 

Ie any of our readers had had occasion to go out, for a 
couple of miles or so, on the road leading from Edinburgh 
to the village of Carlops, any time during the summer of 

the year 1836, they would have seen a little old man_ 

very old—employed in breaking metal for the roads. The 
exact spot where we saw him, was at the turn of the eastern 
shoulder of the Pentland Hills; but the nature of his em¬ 
ployment rendering him somewhat migratory, he may have 
been seen by others in a different locality. In the ap¬ 
pearance of the old stone-breaker, there was nothing parti¬ 
cularly interesting-—nothing to attract the attention of the 
passer-by—unless it might be his great age. This, how¬ 
ever, certainly was calculated to do so; and when it did, it 
must have been accompanied by a painful feeling at seeing 
<me so old and feeble still toiling for the day that was pass¬ 
ing over him; and toiling, too, at one of the rno.st dreary 

laborious, and miserable occupations which can well be con’ 
ceivcd. Had the old man no children who could provide 
or the ittle wants of their aged parent, without the neces- 
^1 y of his still labouring for them—who could secure him 
in that case which exhausted nature demanded! It an- 
peared not. Perhaps it was a spirit of independence th!t 
rved his weak arm, and kept him toiling so far beyond 
the usual term of human capability. Probably the pLd- 
.pinted old man ivould break no bread but tluit which he 
had earned by the sweat of his brow and the labour of his 
hands. 1 erliaps it wa.s so. At any rate, this we know that 
at the early hour of five in the morning, as regularly ’as the 
jnormng came, the old stone-breaker had already commenced 

b.. monotnuoiis labonr. Put this was not all. ll lmd 
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« How I euvy these Uttle birds that hop 
,pray tTspray" Their life is a happy one. Would to God 

^ '^The oLes3‘T^he expressions and 

Th fin h. 

Trate Idste^d, and to look in the face of the 
Zaker which he did with a smile of nndefinable mean 
iL It was the 6rst full look he had taken of him, and 

difcovered to him a countenance open and pleasing in 
eTuression but marked with deep melancholy, and teUing, 
in language not to be misunderstood, a tale of heart-sick¬ 
ness of the most racking and depressing kino. 

“ Has your lot been ill cast, yonng man, that ye eny 
the bits J bnrds o’ the air the freedom and the liberty th 
God has gien them!” said the old man, eyeing the stranger 
Bcrutiniztogly. with a keen, penetrating grey eye, tha a 

not even yet lost all unfortunate 

in the world. I have struggled hard with my fate, bu 

has at length overwhelmed me.” ^ 

The old man mnttered something nmntelligibly, an , 

without vouchsafing any other reply, resumed his labours. 

iL another pause of some duration, which however, he 

had evidently employed in thnhng on ttie declare ion o 


unhappiness which had just been made him __ 

“ Some folly o’ your ain, young man, very likely, s 
he, carelessly, and stiU knapping the stones, whose bulk it 

was his employment to reduce. , , 

« No ’’ replied the young man, blushing; but it was a 

blush which he who caused it did not see. “ I canno 

blame myself.” , , , 

“ Nae man does,” interposed the stone-breaker j he aye 

blames his neighbours. 
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“Perhaps so,” rejoined the stranger; “but you will 
allow that it is perfectly possible for a man to be unfortunate 

without any fault on his own part.” 

“ I hae seldom seen’t,” replied the ungracious and un¬ 
accommodating old man; and he hammered on. 

“ Well, perhaps so,” said the youth; “ but I hope you 

will not deny that such things may be.” 

“ Canna say,” was the brief, but sufficiently discouraging 

rejoinder. 

“ Then let us drop the subject,” said the stranger, smil¬ 
ingly. “ Each will still judge of the world by his own ex¬ 
perience. But, methinks, your own case, my friend, is a 
hard enough one. To see a man of your years labouring at 
this miserable employment, is a painful sight. Your debt 

to fortune is also light, I should believe.” 

“ I hae aye trusted mair to my ain industry than to for¬ 
tune, young man. I never pat it in her power to jilt me. 

I never trusted her, and therefore, she has never deceived 
me; so her and me are quits.” And the old man plied 
away with his long, light hammer. 

“'Yet your earnings must be scanty'?” 

“ I dinna compleen o’ them.” 

“ I daresay not; but will you not take it amiss my offer¬ 
ing this small addition to them!” And he tendered him a 
half-crown piece. “ I have but little to spare, and that 
must be my apology for offering you so trifling a gift.” 

The man here again paused in his operations, and again 
looked full in the face of the stranger, but without making 
any motion towards accepting the proffered donation. 

“ I thocht ye said ye war in straits, young man,” he said, 
and now resting his elbow on the end of his hammer. 

“ And I said truly,” replied the former, again colouring. 
“Then hoo come ye to be sportin yer siller sae freely? 
I wad hae thocht ye wad hae as muckle need o’ a half¬ 
croon as I hae?” 
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ness of tlie latter. My brother came; and, for some time, 
was everything I conld have wished—sober, regular, and 
attentive; and we thus got on swimmingly. This, how¬ 
ever, was a state of matters -which was not long to continue. 
When iny brother had about completed a year with me, 1 
began to perceive a gradual falling off in his anxiety about 
the interests of our little business. I remonstrated with 
him on one or two occasions of palpable neglect; but this, 
instead of inducing him to greater vigilance, had the effect 
only of rendering him more and more careless. But I did 
not then know the worst. I did not then know that, in 
place of aiding, he was robbing me. This was the truth, 
however. He had formed an infamous connection with a 
wmman of disreputable character, and the consequence was 
the adoption of a regular system of plunder on my little 
property, to answer the calls which she was constantly 

making on my unfortunate relative. 

“ About this time I took ill, and, not suspecting the in¬ 
tegrity of my brother, although aware of his carelessness, I 
did not hesitate to trust him with the entire conduct of my 
affairs. Indeed, I could not help myself in this particular; 
he best knowing my business, and being, besides, the natural 
substitute for myself in such a case. For three months was 
I confined, unable to leave my own room; and, when I did 
come out, I found myself a ruined man. In this time, my 
brother had appropriated almost every farthing that had 
been drawn to his own purposes; and had, moreover, done 
the same by some of my largest and best outstanding 
accounts; and, to sum up all, he had fled, I knew not 
whither, on the day previous to that on which I made my 
first appearance in my shop after my recovery. That is 

about ten days since.” 

“Did the rascal harry ye oot an’ oot?” here interposed 
the old stone-breaker, knapping away with great earnest¬ 
ness. 
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lie would, I am convinced ; for he is an excellent sort of 
man, and knows all about me and my affairs. Indeed, so 
willing was he to have assisted me, that, when the bill was 
first put into his hands, he wrote to his clients, strongly 
recommending lenient measures and bearing testimony, on 
his own knowledge, to the hardship of my case; but their 
reply was brief and peremptory. It was to proceed against 
me instantly, and threatening him with the loss of their 
business if he did not. For this uncompromising severity 
they assigned as a reason, their having been lately ‘ taken 
in,’ as they expressed it, to a large extent, by a number 
of their Scotch customers. So Mr. Langridge had no alter- 
nativebut to do his duty, and letmatters take their course. 

“True,” replied the monosyllabic stone-breaker. It was 
all he said, or, if he had intended to say more, which, how¬ 
ever, is not probable, no opportunity was affoided him ^ 
for at this moment three labouring men of his acquaint¬ 
ance, who were on their way to their work, came up and 
began conversing. On this interruption taking place, the 
young man rose, wished him a good morning, which was 
merely replied to by a slight nod, and went his way. 

At this point in our story, we change the scene to the 
writing chambers of Mr. Langridge, and the time we ad¬ 
vance to the evening of the day on which our tale opens. 

It will surprise the reader to find our old stone-breaker, 
still wearing the patched and threadbare clothes, the bat¬ 
tered and torn hat, and the coarse, strong shoes, which had 
never rejoiced in the contact of blacking brush, in which 
he prosecuted his daily labours, ringing the door-bell of Mr 
Langridge’s house, about eight o’clock in the evening. It 
will still more surprise him, perhaps, to find this man re¬ 
ceived, notwithstanding the homeliness, we might have said 
wretchedness, of his appearance, by Mr Langridge himself 
with great courtesy, and even with a slight air of deference. 

On his entering the apartment in which that gentleman 
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was, the latter immediately rose from his seat, and advanced, 
with extended hand, towards him. 

“ Ah, Mr Lumsden,” he exclaimed, “how do you do? I 
hope I see you well. Come, my dear sir, take a chair.” 
And he ran with eager civility for the convenience he named, 
and placed it for the accommodation of his visiter. 

When the old man was seated— 

“Well, my dear sir,” said Mr Langridge, “I am sorry to 
say that your rmi& have not come so well in this last half- 
year as usual. W^e are considerably short.” And the man 
of business hurried to a large green painted tin box, that 
stood amongst some others on a shelf, and bore on its front 
the name of Lumsden, and from this drew forth what ap¬ 
peared to be a list or rent roll, which he spread out on the 
table. “We are considerably short,” he said. “There’s 
.six or eight of your folks who have paid nothing yet, and 
as many more who have made only partial payments.” 

^ “Ay,” said the man, crustily, “what’s the meanin’ o 
that? Ye maun just screw them up, Mr Langridge; for I 

canna want my siller, and I winna want it. Hae thae folk 
Thamsons, paid yet?” 

“Not a shilling more than you know of,” replied Mr 
Langridge. 

“ Weel, then, Mr Langridge, ye maun just tak the neces¬ 
sary steps to recover; for I’m determined to hae my rent. 
I m no gaun to aloo mysel’ to be ruined this way. They 
wadna leave me a sark to my back, if I wad let them. Ye 
maun just sequestrate, Mr Langridge—ye maun just seques¬ 
trate, an’ we’ll help oorsels to payment, since they winna 
aelp us ” 

“ Oh, surely, surely, my dear sir. All fair and right. 
But I would just mention to you, that though, latterly 
they have been dilatory payers—I would say, shamefully 
80 —they are yet decent, honest, well-meaning people these 
Thomsons; and that, moreover, there is some reason fm 
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their having been so remiss of late, although it is, certainly, 
none whatever why you should want your rent/ 

‘‘No, I fancy no,” here interposed the other, with a 

triumphant chuckle. 

“ No, certainly not,” went on Mr Langridge, who seemed 

to know well liow to manage his eccentric client; “ but 

only, I would just mention to you, that the reason of the 

dilatoriness of the Thomsons, is the husband’s having been 

unable, from illness, to work for the last three months, and 

that, in that time, they have also lost no less than two 

children. It is rather a piteous case.” 

a what hae I to do wi a that! exclaimed the 

other, impatiently. “ What hae I to do wi a that, I wad 
like to ken? Am I to be ca’ed on to relieve a’ the distress 
in the world? That wad be a bonny set o t. Am I to be 
robbed o’ my richts that others may be at ease? That 
I winna, I warrant you. See that ye recover me thae 
folk’s arrears, Mr Langridge, by hook or by crook, and that 
immediately, though ye shouldna leave them a stool to sit 

upon. That’s my instructions to you'' 

“ And they shall be obeyed, Mr Lumsden, replied the 
man of business—“ obeyed to the letter. I merely men¬ 
tioned the circumstance to you, in order that you might be 
fully apprized of everything relating to your tenants, which 

it is proper you should know. ^ 

‘WVeel, weel, but there’s nae use in trouldin me wi 

thae stories. I dinna want to be plagued wi’ folk makin 

puir mouths. There’s aye a design on ane’s pouch be- 

low’t. By the bye, I*Ir Langridge,” continued he, after 

a momentary pause, “ hae ye a young chield o ^ an airn- 

mono'er in your hauns enow about some bill or anither that 

he canna pay. 

“ The name?” inquired Mr Langridge, musingly. ^ 

‘‘ Troth that I cannot tell you; for I never heard it, and 

forgot to speer,” 
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“Let me see—oh, ay—you will mean, I dare say, a 
young man of the name of John Reid, poor fellow?” 

“ Yery likely,” said the client. “ Is he a young man, an 
aimmonger to business, and hae ye diligence against him 
enow on a fifty pound bill, due to a Shefiield hoos e? ” 

“ The same,” replied Mr Longridge. “ These are exactly 
the circumstances. How came you, Mr Lumsden,” he 
added, smilingly, “ to be so well informed of them ?” 

“ I'll maybe explain that afterwards; but, in the mean¬ 
time, will ye tell me what sort o’ a lad this Mr Reid is ? 
Is he a decent, weel-doin’ young man?” 

“ Remarkably so,” replied Mr Langridge, “ remarkably 

so, Mr Lumsden. I can answer for that; for I have known 

him now for a good while, and have had many opportuni¬ 
ties of estimating his character.” 

“ Then hoo cam he into his present diflaculties ? ” 

“ Through the misconduct of a brother—entirely through 
the misconduct of a brother.” And Mr Langridge pro¬ 
ceeded to give precisely the same account of the young 
man’s misfortunes, and of the present state of his affairs, 
that he himself had given to the old stone-breaker, as 
already detailed to the reader. When he had concluded— 
“It seems to me rather a hard sort o’ case,” said the 

client. “ But could you no help him a wee on the score o’ 
lenity ? ” 

“ I would wilUngly do it if I could; but it’s not in my 

power. My instructions are peremptory. I dare not do it 

but with a certainty of losing the business of the pursuers 
the best clients I have.” ^ 

“Naething, then, ’ll do but payin’ the siller, I suppose?” 
said the other. ^ 

Nothing, nothing, I fear. My clients seem quite de¬ 
termined. They are enraged at some smart losses which 

they have lately sustained in Scotland, and will give no 
Quarter.” 
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“ Then I suppose if they war paid, they would be satis¬ 
fied,” said the stone-breaker. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Mr Lumsden, no doubt of exclaimed 

Mr Langridge, laughing. “ That would settle the business 
at once.” 

“ I fancy sae,” said the other, musingly. Then, after a 

pause—“ An’ think ye the lad wad get on if this stane were 
taen frae aboot his neck?” 

“ I have no doubt of it—not the least,” replied Mr Lang¬ 
ridge, “ for I have every confidence in the young man’s 
industry and uprightness of principle. But he has no 
friend to back him, poor fellow: no one to help him out 
of the scrape.” 

“Ye canna be quite sure o’ that, Mr Langridge,” said the 
old man. “ What if I hae taen a fancy to help him mysel?” 

“You, Mr Lumsden!—^you!” exclaimed Mr Langridge 
in great surprise. “ What motive on earth can you have 
for assisting him?” 

“ I didna say that I meant to assist him—I only asked 
ye, what if I took a fancy to do’t ? ” 

“ Why, to that I can only say that, if you have, he is all 
right, and will get his head above water yet. But you 
surprise me, Mr Lumsden, by this interest in Eeid. May 
I ask how it comes about?” 

“ I’ll tell you a’ that presently, but I’ll first tell you that 
I do mean to assist the young man in his straits. I’ll ad¬ 
vance the money to pay that bill for him. Will ye see to 
that, then, Mr Langridge? Put me doon for the amount oot 
o’ the funds in your haims, and stay further proceedins.” 

Mr Langridge could not express the surprise he felt on 
this extraordinary intimation from a man who, although 
there were some good points in his character, notwith¬ 
standing of the outward crust of churlishness in which it 
was encased, he never believed capable of any very striking 
act of generosity. Mr Langridge, we say, could not express 
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the surprise which this unlooked-for instance of that qua¬ 
lity in Mr Lumsden inspired, nor did he attempt itj 
for he justly considered that such expression would be 
offensive to the old man, as implying a belief that he had 
been deemed incapable of doing a benevolent thing. Mr 
Langridge, therefore, kept his feelings, on the occasion, to 
himself, and contented himself with promising compliance, 
and venturing a muttered compliment or two, which, how¬ 
ever, were ungraciously enough received, on the old man’s 
generosity. 

“ But whar’s the young man to be fand ? ” inquired the 
latter. 

“ Why, that I cannot well tell you,” replied Mr Lang¬ 
ridge ; “ for I was informed, in the course of the day, by 
the messengers whom I employed to apprehend him, that 
he had left his lodging early in the morning, no doubt in 
order to avoid them, and they could not ascertain where he 
had gone to.” 

“ Humph, that’s awkward,” replied the client. “ I wad 
like to find him.” 

“I fear that will be difficult,” replied Mr Langridge; 
“ but I will call off the bloodhounds in the meantime, and 
terminate proceedings.” 

" Ay, do sae, do sae. But can we no get haud o’ the lad 
ony way?” 

At this moment, a rap at the door of the apartment in 
which was Mr Langridge and his client, interrupted further 
conversation on the subject. 

“ Come in,” exclaimed the former. 

The door opened, and in walked two messengers, with 
Reid a prisoner between them. We leave it to the reader 
to conceive the latter’s surprise, on beholding his acquaint¬ 
ance of the morning, the old stone-breaker, seated in an 
arm-chair in Mr Langridge’s writing-chamber. But while 
he looked this surprise, he also seemed to feel acutely the 
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iiuniiliation of his position. After a nod of recognition, he 
said, with an attempt at a smile, and addressing himself to 

the old man— 

“ You see they have got me after all, my friend. But it 
was my own doing. On reflection, I saw no use in endea¬ 
vouring to avoid them, and gave myself up, at least, threw 
myself in their way, in order to encounter the worst at once, 

and be done with it.” 

I daresay ye was richt, after a’, replied the stone- 
breaker; “ it was the best way. Mr Laugridge,”^ ho. added, 
and now rising from his seat, “ wad ye speak wi’ me for a 

minnit, in another room?” 

Certainly, Mr Lumsden,” replied Mr Langridge. 

“ Will we proceed with the prisoner ? ” inquired one of 

the messengers, _ 

“No, remain where you are a moment, till I return; 

and Mr Langridge led the way out of the apartment, fol¬ 
lowed by the old stone-breaker. When they had reached 

another room, and the door had been secured— 

“ Noo, Mr Langridge, anent what I was speaking to ye 
about regarding this young man wha has come in sae curi¬ 
ously upon us, juist whan we were wanting him—I dmna 
care to be seen in the matter, sae ye maun juist manag t for 

me yersel.” 

“Had ye no better enjoy the satisfaction of your owti 

good deed in person, Mr Lumsden, by telling Mr Held of 

the important service you intend doing him?” 

“I’ll do naething o’ the kind,” replied the old stone- 

breaker, testily. “ I dinna want to be bothered wi’t. Sae 

juist pay ye his bill and charges, Mr Langridge, an’ keep an 

e’e on his proceedins afterwards, an’ let me ken frae time to 

time hoo he’s gettin on,” 

With these instructions Mr Langridge promised com¬ 
pliance ; a2)d, on Ins having done so, the stone-breaker pro 
nosed to depart; but, just as lie was about doing so, h( 
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turned suddenly round to his man of business, and 
said— 


About the Tamsons, Mr Langridge, ye needna, for a 
wee while, tak thae staps again them that I was speakin 
aboot. Let them alane a wee till they get roun a bit.’* 
“I’ll do so, Mr Lumsden,” replied the worthy writer, 
who, the reader will observe, had accomplished his gene¬ 
rous purpose dexterously. He knew his man, and acted 
accordingly. 


What s their arrears, again inquired the other 
Half-a-years rent X3, 17s.,” replied Mr Langridge, 

■^y> it s a heap o siller—no to be fan at every dyke 
side. An’ then, there’s this half-year rinning on, an’ very 
near due. That’ll mak—hoo much?” 


“ Just £7 ,14s. exactly, Mr Lumsden.” 

“ Ay, exactly,” replied the latter, who had been making 
a mental calculation of the amount, and had arrived, al¬ 
though more slowly than his experienced lawyer, at the 
same result. « A serious soom,” added the client. 

“No trifle, indeed, Mr Lumsden,” said Mr Langridge: 
“ but it’s safe enough. They’re honest people.” ^ 

“ Ye’r aye harpin on that string,” replied the stone- 

breaker, surlily; “ but what signifies their honesty to me if 
they’ll no pay me my rent?” ^ 

“ True, very true,” said the law agent. “ That’s the only 
practical honesty.” ^ 

“ See you an’ get thae arrears, at ony rate, oot o’ them 
•/ ye can, Mr Langridge; an’, if ye canna, I suppose wo 
Juaun juist want them. Ye needna push owre hard for 
them either, since they’re in the state ye say. But ye’ll 
surely mak the present half-year oot o’ them. That maun 
be paid. Mind tM, at ony rate, maun be paid, Mr Lang- 

ndge And saying this, he placed his old tattered hat 

wbch he had hitherto held in his hand, on his head, and 
lett tne house. 
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On bis departure, Mr Ungridge hastUy 

ment in rvhicb be bad left tbe messenge^ LanSidge ” 

«We’re just waiting marching orders, Mr Langridg , 

said the latter, on his entering, and jj 

playfulness, with anxious to 

friends here are getting tired of their charge, 

'’"«lrrtL"/so,‘Mr Eeid?” replied Mr Langridge,_sm.bu& 
'• Why, then, we bad best relieve them a once, 
turning to the principal officer-“ Quit your prisoner Max- 
“ e debt is settled. Mr Emd, you are at Uberty 

Tbe blood rushed to poor Beid s face, an “f” 
leavinff it as pale as death, and yet he could exp 
part of the feelings which caused these violent alternatio . 

At length 


iC 


a 


a 


Mr Langridge,” he said, “what is the meaning of this? 

PTnw rlo I come to be liberated? ^ 

By tbe simplest and most effectual 
Reid,” replied tbe worthy writer, smiling; by e p y 

““But/have not paid tbe debt, Mr Langridge. I 

?,T-tufs!mebody else might. The and the l»g 

of it is, ’Mr Reid, that a frund has -me for^d 

the claim on which diligence was raised agmnst J 
bill, with interest and all expenses, p » 

“°il'ove::bMmed by his feelings, which we ^a thou- 

::“t toTh^ttlTlfavTC^y the most oarefuRy 

Inded periods, it was some 

could pursue the conversation, or asH lor 

mation which he yet intense y ouge ^ j 

moTnl deprived him of the power of utterance- 
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«And wh6, pray, Mr Langridge, is this friend—this 

friend indeedf’ , , t *. rwftr 

“ Why I do not know exactly whether I am at liberty 

to teU you, Mr Reid,” replied Mr Lati^dge. “ The Mend 

you allude to declined transacting this matter personally 

with you, which seems to imply that he did not care that 

you should know who he was; yet, as he certainly did not 

expressly forbid me to disclose him, and as I think it but 

right that you should know to whom you are indebted, X 

will venture to tell you. Had you some conversation, at an 

early hour this morning, with an old stone-breaker, on the 

highway side, about three or four miles from town?” 

«T had The old man that was sitting here when I 


came in.” .. 

“ The same. Well, what would you think if he should 

have been the friend in question? Would you expect from 

his manner, that he would do such a thing? or, from his 

appearance and occupation, that he could? 

“ Certainly not—certainly not. The old man the poor 
old man, to whom I offered half-a-crown—who works for 
ninepence a-day—who never saw me in his life before this 
morning—who knows nothing of me! Impossible, Mr 
Langridge—impossible; he cannot be the man. You do 

not say that he is?” 

“ But I do though, Mr Reid, and that most distinctly. 
It is he, and no other, I assure you, who has done you this 

friendly service.” 

“ Then, if it be so, I know not what to say to it, Mr 
Langridge. I can say nothing. I trust, however, I shall 
not be found wanting on the score of gratitude. I can say 
no more. But will you be so good as inform me, if you 
can, how the good man has come to do me so friendly a 

service ? Who on earth, or what is he ? ” 

» Sit down, sit down, Mr Reid, and I’ll answer all youi 

ouestions—I’ll tell you all about him,” replied Mr Langridge 
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Mr Reid liaving complied with this invitation, the latter 
began:— 

“ The history of the old stone-breaker, my good sir, is a 
very short and a very simple one. It contains no vicissi¬ 
tude, and to few, besides ourselves, would be found possess¬ 
ing any particular interest. Your friend was, in his youth, 
a soldier, and served, I believe, in the American war. At 

7 

his return home on the conclusion of that war, he was dis¬ 
charged, still a young man, and shortly after married a 
woman with a fortune” (smilingly) ‘‘ of some five-and-twenty 
or thirty pounds. With this sum the thrifty pair purchased 
two or three cows, and commenced the business of cow- 
feeders. They prospered; for they were both saving and 
industrious, and, in time, realized a considerable sum of 
money, which they went on increasing. This they invested 
in house property from time to time, till their possessions of 

this kind became very valuable. 

“ For upwards of forty years they continued in this way, 

when ]\Irs Lumsden died, leaving her husband a lonely 
widower; for they had no children. On the death of the 
former, the latter, who was now an old man, and unecj^ual to 
conducting, alone, the business in which his wife s activity 
and industry had hitherto aided him, sold off his cows, and 
proposed to live in retirement on the rents of his property; 
and this he did for some time. Accustomed, however, to a 
life of constant labour and exertion, the old man soon found 
the idleness on which he had thrown himself, intolerably 
irksome. He became miserable from a mere want of hav¬ 
ing something to do. lYliile in this state of ennui, chanc¬ 
ing one day to stroll into the country, (this is what he told 
me himself,) he saw some labouring men knapping stones 
by the way-side; and strange as the fancy may seem, he 
was instantly struck with a desire of taking to this occupa¬ 
tion. He did so, and has, from that day to the present, 
now upwards of ten years, pursued it with as much a.ssi- 
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iluity as if it was his only resource for a subsistence. He 
has, as I already told you, no family of his own; neither has 
he, I believe, any relation living; or, if there be, they must 
be very remote; and, as he strictly confines his expenditure 
to his daily earnings as a stone-breaker—some ninepence 
a-day, I believe ^his wealth is rapidly increasing, and is, at 
this moment, no trifle, I assure you. Now, my good sir, when 
I tell you that I am the law agent of this strange, eccentric 
person, and that I manap all his business for him, I have told 
you everything about him that is worth mentioning.” 

“ There is just one thing, Mr Langridge,” said Mr Reid, 
who had been an attentive listener to the tale just told 
him, “ that wants explanation: can you give me the smallest 
shadow of a reason for the part he has acted towards me?” 

“Nay, there you puzzle me; I cannot. It appears as 
unaccountable to me as to you, although I have known Mr 
Lumsden now for upwards of fifteen years.” 

Did you ever know him do a thing of this kind before?” 

“ Never! and I must say candidly, that, although he is 

by no means deficient in kindness of heart, notwithstanding 

his rough exterior, I did not believe him capable of such an 
act of generosity.” 

“ It is an extraordinary matter,” said Mr Reid; “ and 

although I can have but little right to inquire into the 

motives for an act by which I am so largely benefited— it 

seems ungracious to do so—yet would I give a good round 

sum, if I had it to spare, to know the real cause of this 
good man’s friendship towards me.” 

“ Why, that I suspect neither you nor I shall ever know. 
I question much, indeed, if the principal actor in this affair 
himself could give a reason for what he has done. It seems 
to me just one of those odd and unaccountable things which 
eccentric men, like Mr Lumsden, will sometimes do; and 
with this solution of the mystery, and the benefit it has pro- 
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duced to you, I rather think, Mr Reid, you must be con¬ 
tent. I would, however, add, in order to redeem Mr Lunis- 
den’s act of generosity from the character of a mere whim, 
that your case was one eminently calculated to excite any 
latent feeling of benevolence which he might possess; and 
that your manner and appearance—no flattery—are equally 
well calculated to second a claim so established. Yourself, 
and your peculiar circumstances, in short, had chanced to 
touch the right chord in a right man’s breast, and hence 
the response on which we are speculating.” 

Having thus discussed the knotty point of the old stone- 
breaker’s sudden act of generosity, Mr Langridge invited 
Mr Reid to put his affairs into his hands, promising that 
they should have the advantage, on his part, of something 
more than mere professional zeal. This friendly invitation 
the latter gladly accepted, and shortly after consigned aU 
his business matters to the care of the worthy writer, who 
exerted himself in behalf of his client with an efficiency 
that soon placed the latter once more in the way of well¬ 
doing. And well he did; having subsequently realised a 
very handsome independency. In the success of the young 
man, no one rejoiced more than the old stone-breaker, who 
frequently visited him in his shop; sometimes merely for 
the purpose of seeing him; at others, to purchase some of 
those little articles of ironmongery which the due preservation 
of bis dwelling-house property demanded. Let us state, too, 
that, amongst his purchases, were, at different times, the ham¬ 
mer-heads which he used in his occupation of stone-breaking. 

In their first transaction in this way, there was some¬ 
thing curiously characteristic of the old man’s peculiarities 
of temper, klr Reid, not yet perfectly aware of these 
peculiarities, declined, for some time, putting any price on 
a couple of hammer-lieads which his friend had picked out. 
He would have made him a present of them; and, to the 
latter’s inquiry as to their price, replied, evasively, and laugh- 
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Ing while he spoke, that he would tell him that afterwards. 

«I tak nae credit, young man,” said the stone-breaker, 
crustily, “ tell me enow their cost.” And he pulled out a 
small greasy leathern purse, and was undoing its strings, 
when Mr Reid laid his hand on his arm to prevent him, 
at the same time teUing him that he would do him a favour 
by accepting the hammer-heads in a present. “ What is 
such a trifle between you and me, Mr Lumsden—you to 
whom I owe everything f’ 

“ You owe me a great deal mair than ye re ever like y 
to pay me, at ony rate, young man. if this be the way ye 
transact business,” replied the other, with evident signs 
of displeasure. “ Tell me the price o’ thae hammer-heads at 
ance, an’ be dune wi’t. I hae nae broo o’ folk that fling 

awa their guids as ye seem inclined to do. 

Mr Reid blushed at the reproof, but, seeing at once how 

the land lay, with regard to his customer’s temper, he now 
plumply named the price of the hammers, sevenpence each. 

“ Sevenpence!” exclaimed the old man. “Ill gie ye 
nae such price. Doonricht robbery! I can get them as 
guid in ony shop in the toon for saxpence ha’penny. If 
ye like to tak that price for them, ye may hae’t. If no, ye 

can keep them.” 

Mr Reid, now knowing his man somewhat better than 
he did at first, demurred, but at length agreed to the abate¬ 
ment, and the transaction was thus brought to a close. 

We need hardly add, that the £50 advanced by the old 
man to Mr Reid were subsequently repaid j but the call is 
more imperative on us to state, that, on the former s death, 
which took place about two years after, the latter found 
himself named in his will for a very considerable sum. One, 
somewhat larger, was bequeathed by the same document to 
Mr Langridge. The remainder was appropriated to various 
charities. And here, good reader, ends the story of the 
Stone-Breaker. 
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LAIRD RORIESON’S WILL. 

In tLe little town of Maybole there lived, some fifty years 
ago or more, an old man of the name of George Rorieson, 
more commonly called Laird Rorieson, He had been a 
kind of general merchant, or trafficker in any kind of com¬ 
modities which he thought would yield him a profit; and, 
by dint of great sagacity, had made some very fortunate 
hits, and realised a large sum of money. Having begun the 
world with a penny, he was emphatically the maker of his 
own fortunes—a circumstance he was very proud of, and 
loved to sound in the ears of certain individuals who envied 
him his riches. Having amassed his money by an accumu¬ 
lation of small sums, for a long course of years, he had 
gradually become narrower and narrower, as his wealth 
increased; and, by the time he arrived at the age of sixty, 
his penurious feelings had become so strong and deep- 
rooted that he could scarcely afford himself the means of a 
comfortable subsistence. 

It is almost needless to say that Laird Rorieson never had 
courage or liberality of sentiment sufficient to give him an 
impufse towards matrimony; and truly it was alleged that he 
never even looked on womankind with any feelings different 
from those with which he contemplated his feUow-creatures 
generally; and these had always some connection, one way 
or another, with making profit of them. But, though he 
had no wife, he had a good store of nephews and nieces— 
somewhere about twenty—all poor enough, God knows! 
but all as hopeful as brides and bridegrooms of a great store 
of wealth and bliss being awaiting them on the death of 

Uucle Geordie. 

The affection which these twenty nephews and nieces 
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shewed to Uncle George was remarkable ; but, somehow 
or another, the good uncle hated them mortally, and, the 
bitterer he became, the more loving they waxed—so that 
it was very wonderful to see so much human love and 
sympathy thrown away upon an old churl who could 
have seen all the devoted creatures at the devil. 

It was indeed alleged that this crabbed miser had no 
love for any one, all his affection being expended upon 
his money-bags : but we are bound to say that this is not 
quite the truth ; for there was a neighbour of the name of 
Saunders Gibbieson, a bachelor, for whom the Laird really 
felt some small twinges of human kindness. Saunders 
Gibbieson was as true a Scotchman as ever threw the 
pawkie glamour of a twinkling grey eye over the open 
face of an English victim. He was, as already said, a 
bachelor ; but unlike his friend Geordie, he loved the fair 
sex, and vowed he would marry the bonniest lass o’ May- 
bole the moment he was able to sustain her “ in bed, board, 
and washing.” He had scraped together a few pounds, may¬ 
be to the extent of a hundred or two, and looked forward to 
making himself happy at no very distant period. He was a 
famous hand at a political argument j and there was not a 
man in Maybole who could touch him at driving a bargain. 

As already said, Geordie had a kind of feeling towards 
Saunders, and there can be no doubt that Saunders had as 
strong an affection for the “ auld rich grub,” as he called 
him in his throat, as ever had any of the twenty nephews 
and nieces already alluded to. In the evenings he often 
went in and sat with him ; and, by dint of curious jokes, 
“ humorous lees,” and political anecdotes, he contrived to 
wile, for a few minutes, the creature’s heart from his 
money-bags, and unbend his puckered cheeks and lips into 
a species of compromise between a laugh and a grin. 
It was no wonder, then, that Geordie had a kind of likin« 
for Saunders—seeing he got value in amusement from him| 
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witliout SO mucli cost as even a piece of old dry cheese, or 
a Tvanght of thin ale. On the other hand, it was difficult 
to see how Saunders could love the laird j and, indeed, it 
was a matter of gossip what could induce a man so much 
in rc(|uest as Saunders Gibbieson to take so much pains in 
pouring into the “ leather lugs’’ of an old miser the pre¬ 
cious jokes that would have set the biggest table in ]\Iay- 


bole in a roar. 

Now the time came when Laird Roricson began to feel 
the first touches of that big black aiigel who loves to hug 
so fondly the sons of men. He was ill—he was indeed 
very ill—and it would have done any man s heart good to 
see the kindness and sympathy which his twenty nephews 
and nieces paid him. Every hour one or other of them 
was calling at his house; and his ears were regaled by the 
sympathetic tones which their love for their dear uncle 
wrung from their tender hearts. Oh, it vas beautiful to 
behold! Such things do credit to our fallen nature. But 
the old grub loved it not; and it was even said he cursed 
and sw’ore in the very faces of the kind creatures, just as if 
they had had an eye on the heavy coffers of gold that lay in 
his house. This kindness on the part of his nephews and 
nieces was thus converted into a kind of poison j foi every 
time they called, their uncle got into such a passion that 
his remaining strength was well-nigh worn out. But he 
had still enough left to sign his name; and the ungrateful 
creature resolved upon leaving all his gold to found an hos¬ 
pital. He sent for a man of the law, and had a consulta¬ 
tion with locked doors, and all things seemed in a fair wvay 
for the poor nephews and nieces being sacrificed for ever. 

This circumstance came to the cars of Saunders Gibbieson, 
who had not been an unattentivc spectator of the extra¬ 
ordinary proceedings going on in the house of his neigln 
hour. As soon as he heard the news, he retired and medi¬ 
tated. and communed wfith himself three hours on matter: 
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of deep concernment to him and the generations that might 
descend from him. The result of all this study was a reso¬ 
lution alike remarkable for its eccentricity and sagacity; 
but Saunders’ spirit dipped generally so deep in the wells of 
wisdom that there was no wonder it should come forth 
drunk, as it were, with the golden policy of cunning. 

Now, all of a sudden, Saunders grew (as he said! very 
ill as ill indeed, or nearly as ill, as Laird Rorieson himself, 
but, so full was he of brotherly love towards his neighbour, 
that his sudden illness did not prevent him calling upon the 
latter one night, when there seemed to be no great chance 
of their being disturbed by any of the sympathetic nephews 
and nieces. He found Geordie very weakly, and sat down 
by tlie bedside, to pour the balm of his friendship and con¬ 
solation into the .sick man’s ear. The Laird received him 
kindly, and as was his custom, Saunders got him into a 
pleasant humour, by telling him something of a curious 
nature that had occurred, or had been supposed by Saunders 

to have occurred, during the day. He then began the more 
important part of liis work. 


“ ^re ill, Laird,” said he; “ but I question muckle 
If ye re sae ill as I am myself. For a long time I’ve been 
in a dwinin way, and, though I hae kept up a fair appear¬ 
ance and good spirits, I’ve been graduaUy getting thinner 
and weaker. I fear I’m in a fair way for anither warld.” 

“I’m sorry to hear’t,” replied the Laird. “It’s a sad 
thing to dee.” ^ And he shook as he uttered the word. 

‘Ay, an it’s a sad thing,” said Saunders, “to be tor¬ 
mented in your illness, wi’ thae cursed corbies o’ puir rela- 
tions. ^ The moment I began to complain I’ve been tormen- 
ted vu a host o’ nephews and nieces, wha come and stare 

n 0 my ollow een, as if they would count the draps o’ blude 
that are yet left in my heart.” 

“Ay ay, are you in that plight too, Saunders?” groaned 
the Laird. “ The ravens have been croaking owre me for 
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fcwa lang years. They come and perch on the very bed¬ 
posts, they croak, they whet their nebs, they look into my 
face, and peer into my very heart. It’s dreadful—and 
there’s nae remedy. I’ve tried to terrify them awa; but 
they come aye back again. They’ve worn me fairly out.” 

“ I’ve had many a meditation on the subject, Laird,” said 
Saunders j and, between you and me, if there s a goose 
quill in a’ Scotland, I’ll hae a shot at them. I haena 
muckle i’ the warld—a thousand or twa maybe, hard won. 


Geordie, as a’ gowd is in thae hard times j but the deil a 

plack o’t they’ll ever touch.” 

“ Ye’ll be to found an hospital?” said the Laird. 

“ Na, na,” answered Saunders. “ I’ll found nae beggar s 
palace. I’ve studied political economy owre lang to be 
ignorant o’ the bad effects o public charities. They relax 
the sinews o’ industry, and mak learned mendicants. Be¬ 
sides, wha thanks the founder o’ an hospital for his charity? 
]S[ane!—nane! A puff or twa in the newspapers about 
Gibbieson’s mortification would be the hail upshot o my 
reward; and sensible folk would set me doun as an auld 
curmudgeon, wha hadna heart to love and benefit a friend. 

“ There’s some truth in that,” muttered the Laird. “ It’s 
a pity a body canna tak his gear wi’ him. Sair hae I 
toiled for it, and, oh! it’s miserable! cruel! cruel! that I 
should be obliged to leav’t to a thankless warld! But 

whai are ye to do wi’t, Saunders?” 

“ Indeed, I’m just to leave it a’ to you, Laird,” said 

Saunders. “ I have lang liked ye wi’ a’ the luve o’ honest, 
leal friendship; and, after muckle meditation, I canna fix 
on a mortal creature wha is raair deservin o’t than you, 
my guid auld freend. You have a fair chance o recover 
I have nane. Ye may enjoy ray gear lang after the 


mg; 


turf has grown thegither owre my grave; and God bless 


the gift 1” 


“ Kind, guid man!” cried the Laird, in a voice evincing 
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strong emotion, either of love or greed. “ That is kind¬ 
ness—ay, very diflferent frae the friendship o’ my sisters’ and 
brothers’ bairns. After a’, I believe yer richt, Saunders— 
an hospital has nae gratitude; and what have we to do wi* 
a cauld and heartless warld 1 ” 

“ There’s just ae difficulty I hae,” said Saunders. " The 
will’s written and signed; but I dinna weel ken whar to 
lay it; for, when I’m dead, thae deevils o* corbies may smell 
the bit paper and put it in the fire. Maybe you would tak 
the charge o’t for me, Laird.” 

Ou ay,” answered the Laird. " I’ll keep it. The deil 
o’ ane o’ them will get it oot o’ my clutches.” 

“Weel, weel, my dear friend,” said Saunders. “I’ll put 
it into a tin box; the key ye’ll find, after my breath’s out, 
in the little cupboard that’s at the foot o’ my bed—ye ken 
the place. They can mak naething o’ the key without the 
box; and, if you canna find the key, you can force the box 

open. Oh, I would like to see you reading the will in the 
midst o’ the harpies.” 

“ That’s weel arranged, Saunders; ye can set about it as 
soon as you like.” 

“ I intend to do it instantly, Laird,” replied the man. 

“ ni about it this moment.” And he rose and went out of 
the house. 

In a short time, Saunders returned, holding in his hand 
a small tin box. He laid it down upon the table, and, tak¬ 
ing out a small key, opened it, and took out a paper, en¬ 
titled—“ Last Will and Testament.” 

“ There it is, my good friend,” he said; and, replacing the 

paper in the box, he locked it and placed it in an escritoire 
pointed out by the Laird. He then went away, 

Kext day, the lawyer came to carry into effect the 
charitable resolution of Laird Rorieson; but he found that 
a great change had taken place upon the old man’s senti¬ 
ments. He was now adverse to a mortification, and said 
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he was resolved upon leaving liis fortune to one whom he 
considered to he a vecd fviend^ and, indeed, the only real 
friend he had upon earth. The lawyer was surprised when 
he ascertained that this friend was Saunders Gibbieson; but 
it was not his province to object—so he departed straightway 
to carry into effect the new resolution of the testator. 

Two days afterwards, the Laird sent a message to Saunders 
to come and speak with him. Saunders obeyed, walking 
in to him slowly, and apparently with great effort, as if he 

had been labouring under a strong disease. 

“ I have been thinking again and again, Saunders, said 

the Laird, “ o’ yer great kindness. You are the first man 
that ever left me a farthing. The warld lias rugged aff me 
since ever I had a feather to pick. Nane has ever offered 
me either a bite or a sup. You are the only friend I’ve 

ever met upon earth.” 

“ I hae only obeyed the dictates o my heart, replied 
Saunders; “ and I am glad I have dune it, for I feel mysel 
very weakly, and fear the clock o’ this world’s time will be 

wound up wi’ me in a very short period.” 

“ Maybe no so sune as ye think, Saunders,” replied the 

Laird. “ But my purpose is executed. Saunders, you are 

my heir. Hand me that box there.” 

Saunders took up a small mahogany box that lay on the 

table, and handed it to him. 

“Here,” continued the Laird, taking out a paper; “here 
is my will. It’s a’ in your favour, Saunders—lands, houses, 
guids, and chattels, heritable and moveable. Say naething; 
you are my heir. Ha! ha 1 let the corbies croak. You’ve 
dune me a guid service; I winna be ahint ye. Tak the 
box into yer ain keeping. I’U keep the key. Awa wit 

this instant. Ha! ha! let the corbies croak.”^ 

Saunders obeyed. He carried the box into his own 
house, placed it in his cupboard, locked the door, and put 

the key into his pocket. 
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In about a month afterwards, old Laird Rorieson de¬ 
parted this life. On the day of his death, his nephews 
and nieces were in great commotion, and there was a 
terrible running to and fro, and much whispering, and 
wondering, and gossiping—all on the great subject of the 
death of Uncle Geordie. On the day of his funeral, they 
were all collected, to see whether there was any will. They, 
of course, wished that there should be none, because they, 
being his heirs, would succeed to aU, if there was no dispo¬ 
sition of the old man’s effects. By some means, Saunders 
Gibbieson contrived to be present along with the expectants. 
Perliaps he was allowed to be among them in the character 
of a witness j but indeed, so certain were the nephews and 
nieces of having succeeded in their efforts to please the dear 
old man, that they could afford to allow the presence of any 
number of witnesses who could vouch for the sacred gravity 
of their countenances, and the deep sorrows of their be¬ 
reaved hearts. Nor was Saunders less under the affection 
of lugubriousness himself; so that it was altogether one of 
those beautiful sights so often witnessed on such melancholy 
occasions, where every indication of selfishness is banished, 
and nothing can be observed save that Christian solemnity 
which proveth that “ the devil hath been cast out of the 
heart of man, even when he did appear to be strong.” The 
nephews and the nieces looked at Saunders, and Saunders 
looked at them, and so solemn were these looks, that though 
the writer was searching about for a will, no one seemed to 
care whether he found one or not. It has been said that 
“the heart of man is deceitful above all things;” but of 
a surety the adage could not have been spoken there, 
except with the determination to get it disproved for once 
in the world, and the blessed object of shewing to us sons of 

the seed of Abraham that we are not so wicked as we are 
called. 

At length the ominous little box was laid hold of and 
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broken open, amidst a pretty nonchalance, andlo . there to 
indeed a paper, bearing the fearful word “ Will and the 
faces of the heirs turned as pale as the paper itself. It was 
opened; but it was a fair, clean sheet of paper, and not a 
drop of ink had stained its purity. “ All safe, all safe, 


muttered the heirs. . t. u 

« Here is another box,” said Saunders Gibbieson, hold- 

ing np the mahogany one; «let ns try it.” And he opened 

it and took out Geordie’a will. The writer read it aloud. 

Saunders was sole heir to aU the old miser’s possessioM, 

amounting to £10,000. No one could teU the re^on why 

there were two papers marked “ Will,” and one o£ » 
blank sheet; and Saunders, simple man, did not trouble 

himself to ^ve any explanation. 
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